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RPA No. 


FOR EFFICIENT BREAKDOWN OF GR-S 


ARTIME experience with RPA No. 5 as a plasticizer 


for GR-S confirmed that it aids materially in reducing 


breakdown time, thus increasing processing capacity. 


RPA No. 5 is a chemical peptiz- 
ing agent which is added to GR-S 
during mastication. Some of the 


desirable effects are: 
Leveling out of lot-to-lot va- 
riations in GR-S. 


Reduction in breakdown 


time. 
Smoother processing. 
Less heat developed. 


Broader temperature range 
of good processing. 


Lower minimum processing 
temperature. 





Better extrusion properties. 


Faster extrusion. 





Less swell of extruded stock. 

No_ effect _on_ hardness or 
other properties of cured 
stock. 








— The 
immediate practical advantage of plas- 
ticizing GR-S with RPA No. 5 is the 
greatly increased breakdown capacity. 
In one case plasticator capacity was in- 
creased by 83%, and Banbury breakdown 
capacity 100%. 


aa 





The effect of RPA No. 5 continues 
through subsequent operations so that 
the slightly tougher GR-S from one pass 
through the plasticator with RPA No. 5 
gives as soft, finished stocks as the 2-pass 
GR-S without RPA No. 5. Lower power 
consumption and stock temperatures are 
evident throughout. With the lower tem- 
peratures better quality stocks should 
result. 


—The prop- 
er amount of RPA No. 5 to use depends 
on such factors as (1) the type of masti- 
cating equipment employed, (2) the prop- 
erties of the particular GR-S in question 
and (3) the end results desired. For most 
purposes we suggest the use of the 
amounts indicated below: 








, : “5 RPA No. 5 
Masticating Equipment on GR-S 
Mill 1.00 —2% 
Banbury : 0.50 — 2% 
Gordon Plasticator 0.25 — 1% 





—Experimental data are 
inconclusive as to the effect of higher 
quantities of RPA No. 5 on the rate of 
cure of GR-S stocks. There are indica- 
tions that stocks accelerated with Thionex, 
MBT, MBTS or DPG are slightly re- 
tarded by 2% of RPA No. 5. With acti- 
vated accelerators such as SRA No. 2, 
Zenite B, MBT-DPG and 2MT-Accelera- 
tor 808, the vulcanizates have slightly 
lower modulus, equal tensile strength 
and higher elongations at break. With 
0.59% of RPA No. 5 there is essentially 
no effect on the physical properties of the 
cured stock. 





— Although experience 
to date indicates that it is much less likely 
to cause dermatitis than either RPA No. 
2 or RPA No. 3, which are widely used 
in the industry, nevertheless we recom. 
mend following the same precautions 
as with the other RPA’s. Workmen 
should wear long sleeved shirts and 
gauntlet gloves, and should wash thor- 
oughly any parts of the body exposed to 
RPA No. 5. 


EXTRUSION OF 
GR-S TREAD STOCK 


GR-S Masticated for 20 Minutes at 250° F, 
500 Grams Elastomer—8x16 in. Mill 








1 
A ; 
A B 
1% 
Peptizing Agent RPANo.5 None 
Liquid 
Temperature of 
Extrusion Low High 
Speed of Extrusion High Low 
Swell on Extrusion 7% 55% 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... Through Chemistry 
Inpia Rupeer Wort December, 1945, Vol. 113, N 3. Published monthly by Birt BrotuHers PusLisHinG Corp., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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And so are your rubber products, 
when made with Philblack A! They 
have higher resiliency, less permanent 
set, and that desirable “rubbery feel.” 


And there are other advantages that 
you get when this wonder- working 
black goes to work for you. Philblack 
A steps up resistance to abrasion, 


WHAT A BOUNCING BABY! 


lowers heat build-up and makes pos- 
sible easier and faster processing. 


Yes, Philblack A has made life 
much happier for manufacturers of 
tires, tubes and other rubber products. 
Why not put Philblack A to work 
for you, too? 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Philblack 


FIRST CENTRAL TOWER 







Division 
BUILDING - AKRON, OHIO 
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BE COMPETITIVE IN QUALITY 
AND STILLHAVE LOW COSTS 















ATUCK CHEMICAL 
sed rubber laboratory with 
er goods manufacturing. 


3 n : of rubber chemicals including 
lucts. 


ACCELERATORS — BJF - MBIT - MONEX 
ANTIOXIDANTS - BLE- AMINOX- BLE POWDER 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS — LAUREX-SUNPROOF 


-ELERATE — PROTECT 


oN 
S 
“NAUGATUCK 6 CHEMICAL 


D vvaaten f LE MLE LEE: Company 


ROCKEFELLE® CENTER, 1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 






FOR QUALITY AND LOW COST INVESTIGATE 
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Here’s a BALDWIN 
"PRESS to help you increase 
production and 
improve your 


product 


SPECIFICATIONS 
HY SPEED SEMI-AUTOMATIC PLUNGER MOLDING PRESS 





Moximum Press Capacity 50 Tons 100 Tons | 200 Tons | 300 Tons 





Die Area L to R, F to B 21% x 20) 24” x 20") 30" x 24°] 36” x 24” 











Minimum Doylight Between 





























Pictens 27'~" 28” at” 35” 
Moximum Doylight Between 
Platens 334%" 34” 40" 44" 
Thickness Upper Bolster 10” 10 10” 10° 
Thickness Lower Bolster 15%" 6" 6" bd 
Stroke 12” Fogg 15" 18” 
Overall Height 2" 7" 12'0” 12'0” Ext. Below Floor 
2’0” Total Height 
a 14‘0" ss 
Floor Spoce S to S, F to B  }4'0x3'6"'| 4'8%x4'0" | 5°6%x5S’'0" | 5’0x3'6" Pumping 
Unit 3’8"x6'0” 



























7 
dre 
y pe 
m¢ 
With the | | ly Ne 
v4 ith the argest Markets in MSCOTY ready, Walil- St 
ing and eager to buy, plants all over the nation ful 
are tooling up for top production . . . and no po 
4 : : s 
one can afford to be left behind. This Baldwin e 
press offers the features you need, and delivery oa 
can be made promptly. The Baldwin Locomo- fo 
tive Works, Baldwin Southwark Division, Phil- 
adelphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: Philadelphia, 
’ 


New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Detroit, San Francisco, é | 
Houston, Pittsburgh. ’\ 
THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 





OTHER BALDWIN PRODUCTS: Hydraulic presses, Testing 


equipment, Steel forgings and castings, Diesel-electric locomotuves, 


Diesel engines, Metal plate fabrication, Rolled steel rings. Bronze 
castings, Heavy machine work, Crane wheels, Bending rolls, Plate S oO U T H W A R K 
planers, Babbitt metal, Alloy iron castings, Briquetting presses 
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Hf: is another in the continuin 
series of advertisements ad- 
dressed to your customers and pros- 
pects in every industry. Each month 
more than 1,000,000 readers of 
Newsweek, Business Week, United 
States News, and a long list of care- 
fully selected business papers are ex- 
posed to messages like this, citing 
spectacular and routine applications 
for HYCAR, and urging customers 
and prospects to 3 their suppliers 
for parts made from HYCAR. 








This ad should fire your 


customers’ enthusiasm 


for HYCAR 


We encourage these customers and 
prospects to take advantage of the 
economical, dependable product per- 
formance that they can get from this 
superior material. That, in turn, 
makes it possible for you to improve 
sales quality by selling xp—instead 
of merely striving to meet so-called 
competition. 

Outside of providing you with 
these versatile raw materials and 
offering laboratory aid in handling 
difficult applications, this is as far 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 





LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithilio Rubbers 
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as we can go. We make no finished 
products. 


But we plan to continue this long- 
range selling program for you and 
urge that you use it to help sell qual 
ity parts made from HYCAR. Re- 
prints of all HYCAR advertisements 
as well as copies of our bulletin, 
“Everywhere in Industry,” are avail- 
able at no charge for use by your 
salesmen. Just write Hycar Chemical 
Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 
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Nature provides flexibility in every living, moving thing. 
Because there is always movement—vibration, expansion, 
contraction—in any fluid-conveying system, Barco Flexible 
Joints are needed to provide responsive, compensating move- 
ment through every angle. For over 30 years they have been 
accepted as the standard for such protection against strain 
and shock. For complete engineering information, write to 
Barco Manufacturing Co., Not Inc., 1810 Winnemac Ave., 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


BARCO"™s. 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THS CORNERSTONE CF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


in Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., Monireal, Canada “MOVE IN 


EVERY 


“inora RUBBER WORLD 

















Not just a swivel 
joint...but a com- 
bination of a swivel 
and ball joint with 
rotary motion and 
responsive more- 
ment through every 


angle. 


DIRECTION” 
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A product especially designed for 


TIRE COMPOUNDS AND 
SIMILAR APPLICATIONS 


A reprint of the recent article, “NAFTOLEN MV 
in GR-S Tires,” is available upon request. 





ORs ee CAL 
10 EAST 40TH STREET YORK 






















































CHECK THESE 2 

PERFORMANCE PROVED 
ENTS AGAINST YOUR 

WEEDS/ 















ING ADHESIVE xf 
cs, molded parts, leather, wood, paper, 
_.as a Sealant for rubber and synthetic 


N-100 SE LF-CUR 
9 another raw fabrics, coated fabri 


for cementing together or one F 
ck, stripping and sheet material . 


tubing, sponge: channel-sto 
valve seats, gaskets, etc. 


e Base Formula of Brush Viscosity and Neutral in Color 


+ standing 3 to 4 hours.. .Optimum cure 
F; in 1 hour at 255-260°F) .-- Excellent 
id, alcohols, aliphatic 
loric acid, oxalic acid, 


high shear strength . ..Contains no Benzol. 


A Two-Part Neopren 


__ Extremely high gree strength. Good strength afte 


reached in 10 days at 68-70°F (in 16 hours at 100-125° 
water, oil, flame and delamination resistance... Chemical resistance tO acetic ac 


hydrocarbons, ammonia, calcium chloride, copper sulphate, fatty acids, hydre ch 


phenol, sodium hydroxide, sulfuric acid. _. Extremely 
















N-800 NEOPRENE PUTTY %* 


and other synthetic rubber parts . 


_ . for Repairing wire cable... 45 4 


for Filling rubber, neoprene 
Binder. . . and for Caulking. 
Base Formula of Putty Consistency and Black in Color 
m cure reached in 10 days at 68-70°F (in 16 hours at 
100-125°F; in 1 hour at 255-260° F)... High dielectric strength... Excellent water, oil and flame 
Chemical resistance tO acetic acid, alcohols, aliphatic hydrocarbons, ammonia, calcium 
phate, fatty acids, hydrochloric acid, oxalic acid, phenol, sodium hydroxide, 


A Two-Part Neoprene 
_, . Bonds without Primers . - - Optimu 
resistance .. 


chloride, coppet sul 
sulfuric acid. 







Address all inqui 
ttn quires to the Uni 
emical Company, Rubber Chemicals 


war production w 
ork overa : 
period of several 
years. 
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K Both of these f 
‘orm 
ulas have been performance-proved in i 
important 





Division, 50 Harv 
Massachusetts. arvard St, Cambridge 42, 





S g y ith Creative hemistry 
ervin Industr w C 


i ney ict cn UNION Bay Stave 
wana Chemical Company 


COATING COMPOU 
NDS - 
IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEME 
NTS 
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James Day (Machinery) Ltd. 





“THE LABORATORY GROUP” will tell you why 
the Royle #/2 and the Royle #1 are the extruding 
machines you will want to know more about when 
you plan for the busy years ahead. Through evolu- 
tionary development features have been incorporated 
in these machines which will secure successful re- 
sults with the growing number of extrudable com- 
pounds. 


Whether you have plans for research or light prod- 
uct extruding “THE LABORATORY GROUP” will 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN \ 


Home Office 
London, England 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 


Akron, Ohio 


give you basic data you will need . . . If you plan a 
program of research you will find that the Royle #¥2 
and Royle #1 have the same characteristics found 
in the larger Royle extruding machines. . . . If you 
plan to go into light product extruding you will find 
it more efficient and more profitable to extrude with 
a Royle designed for light extrusion processes. 


Send for your copy of “THE LABORATORY 
GROUP” and let it suggest to you how Royle extrud- 
ing machines can meet your specific requirements. 





PATERSON 
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HAVE YOU SENT FOR YOUR COPY? 





N. J. 
1880 


B.H. Davis J. W. VanRiper j. C. Clinetelter PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


UNiversity 3726 
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T nical on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 


Bulletin No. 16 


GR-S-10 (Rosin Soap Polymer) 
with 100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 


“EI Sixty” Acceleration 

















(Refer to Technical Bulletins Nos. 9, 10, 11, 13, and 14) 
Compound No. 16 


GR-S- 1 0 reinforced with 100 parts of Kadox-15 Zinc Gh.$.10 <6... - ee 
Oxide continues to show good performance with varied accel- Sitges eo ee 
eration. Zinc Oxide with “El Sixty” develops excellent stress- “EL Sixty” ee 


strain properties, with moderately low set; the tear resistance is : S 
Coumarone-indene Resin =. 
measurably higher than with regular GR-S. GR-S-10 generally : ; i : 
: ELC: Magnesia... ..« 5. 34 
gives lower room temperature rebound values than GR-S, but hee — ne 
wae Oxitle® 05% 0 a IO 








the heat generation, as determined by the Flexometer, is in a 











satisfactory range. The cut-growth resistance is good. 





ORIGINAL RESULTS 


























Modulus | Tear Resistance 
Time of Cure | Tensile Strength | Per Cent | Load (psi) for Elongation of: Permanent Shore Tested at: 
Min. at 45 Lb. (psi) Elongation | = Set Hardness a 
| 200% 300% | 400% | 00% — | 100°C 
= =— even, paeeaics esas athe 
15 745 1165 75 110 150 | 185 43 30 104 30 
30 1690 985 115 190 270 385 34 37 105 50 
45 1850 845 | 155 270 385 500 28 40 87 60 
60 1870 775 185 300 410 600 26 42 80 47 
90 1820 740 235 350 465 660 19 44 87 39 
120 1810 735 230 345 460 690 16 44 90 41 











Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer)* 

—_—— a = x i 

| Goodyear-Healey Pendulum | See 
Running | | Dynamic Compression | 














Per Cent Time and 























Time of Cure | 

Min. at — 

45 Lb. | | — Dad Cent Max. Temp. 
| Indentation | Per Cent | omp. ermanent Rise °C. ses : 
a Rebound _ Set Initial Final 2,000 Cyc. | 11,000 Cyc. 
| | 

120 | 8.19 55.1 27.6 15’—3.3 | 22.6 | 18.1 19.5 | .05 35 
| | 








*Test Conditions: 100 Lb. Load.. 0.15” Stroke. 100°C. Oven Temp. 







Uniform Quality HORSE HEAD ZINC OXIDES 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES Compaee 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO ° CLEVELAND  -« SAN FRANCISCO 
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_ 1S NOW AVAILABLE 
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pon new type of Chemigum N-3 makes 
Goodyear Chemigum more desirable than 
ever for many uses—opens new fields to its em- 
ployment. Chemigum N-3 is more easily proc- 
essed than other synthetics. It breaks down 
more uniformly — is heat stable — doesn’t 
harden when mixed at high temperatures. 


It also has good heat-aging characteristics, low 
solvent swell, low compression set and high 








oil-resistance. As a result many processing difh- 
culties are eliminated by using Chemigum N-3, 
production time is saved and you get uniform 
quality in your finished products. 


Chemigum N-3 can now be supplied in any 
quantity for volume production. Write for 
sample and processing data, specifying which 
type you want. Goodyear, Chemical Products 
Division, Plastics and Coatings Dept., Akron 
16, Ohio. 


Chemigum (pronounced Kem-e-gum)—T.M. The Goodyear T. & R. Co 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Announcement 


TO THE 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Vi; ARE READY 


with a complete line of synthetic rubber 
latex adhesives, coatings and saturants, 
compounded to meet your specific re- 


quirements. 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


666 MAIN STREET e CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Vultex Division—Verdun Industrial Buildings 
River Street, Verdun, Montreal, Quebec 
Agents for Rubber Reserve Com for storage and distribution of natural rubber latex. 
tors of the Govern 


pany or. 
Distributors for Rubber Reserve Company for synthetic latex. perators 
s, synthetic rubber plant in collaboration with the General 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED PORTRAIT 


COMES TO LIFE 


It has been a memory — a happy memory to millions of 
motorists. It was a beauty as they remembered it, worthy of 
admiration for its handsome appearance and fine, serviceable 
life. .. A cherished picture, yes; but it is coming back to 
reality. With the release of butyl rubber soon and the avail- 
ability NOW of SILENE EF a better inner tube will be the 
order of the day. SILENE EF makes that better tube possible. 
It assures success in color compounding for red tubes. 

SILENE EF is essential in non-black butyl tube compounds 


to give them the processing qualities, and the good cured - 


physical properties unobtainable when clays or whitings are 
used alone as the principal loading pigment. 


SILENE EF 





8 TAA DA ns oro 


New England: 335 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Mid-West: 2724 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Company 
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WENZ, || 


Ours. 7% 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 
THAT HAS NOT 
BEEN BROKEN 
SINCE 
1868 


Uppte 


As specialists in SCRAP RUBBER we have served the 


reclaiming industry since its inception, our long experience 


















and expert attention insuring scrap that always comes up 
to specifications. 


THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER, President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Gyblowell” 























.D 
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Chech these 5 new 


be C 


anti-block 


anti-tack 


speeds up production by eliminating | 
“stick” on the mill or calender 


mold and die lubricant 


5. moisture and solvent resistance 





Small percentages of high melting point (280°F.) ACRAWAX C incorporated into 
plastics and elastomers are producing excellent results. 


TYPICAL SUCCESSFUL APPLICATIONS: 


Unsupported films or sheets —vinyls, Neo- moplastic and thermosetting resins, for mold 
prene, GR-S, for anti-block and anti-tack. release. 

‘ : ‘ . Hot melts—of many types and for many pur- 
Coatings—vinyls, polyvinyl butyrals, nitro- poses, as those used for coatings, impregna- 
cellulose, for anti-block and anti-tack. tions, sealants, potting compounds, etc., have 

benefited greatly from the desirable character- 
Molded articles—synthetic elastomers, ther- istics of ACRAWAX C. 


IN ADDITION to solid and granule form ACRAWAX Cc 


is available as 
1. Powdered —approximately 100 mesh 2. Atomized—approximately 3 microns 


In these finely divided forms, greater ease of processing and incorporation into the 
blend is obtained. 


For further information on ACRAWAX C write to Dept. I.R.W. 


GLYCO PRODUCTS £0., in 
26 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 
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We have been 
making all types 


of extruders for 
the rubber industry 
SINCE 1879 
* 


Your enquiries will receive 








the benefit of over 65 years 
experience in the design 
An 8-inch Shaw Extruder and manufacture of sound 


for Tyre Tread Production . 
machines. 








WE CAN EQUIP 
COMPLETE TYRE 
PLANTS AND GEN- 
ERAL RUBBER PROC- 
ESSING FACTORIES 
WITH MACHINERY 
PRODUCED ON 
MODERN PLANT BY 
SKILLED WORKMEN 
AND TECHNICIANS. 





FRANCIS SHAW & CO.LTD. MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 








Seale 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
NEW YORK ® AKRON @ CHICAGO 





KOSMOS 40 + DIXIE 40 


HMF TYPE 


HIGH MODULUS FURNACE DUSTLESS BLACK 
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RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
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This 
month 
we’re 
telling 


Out of the laborctory test tube, 
through the fury o War, RAYON 
CORD takes its place at the head 
of the list of revolutionary ad. 
vances in tire-making, 

* 


* * 


duction. Here 


look forward to 


Why Rayon Cord Tires are Better— 
Because fayon production is entirely 
within human contr H, and is nor sub- 
ject to fickle Nature, it can be given 
Properties of Strength and uniformity 
only possible through scientific pro- 
are some of the 
in tires of rayon, 


LONGER WE-With hear breakdown 


ires will give you 

PRM creater mileage. How much greater 

ay depends on car driver, roads bur, truth 

4 be told, you'll Probably be riding on 

es the same set of rayon Cord tires as long 

aS you keep your 
Industrial R, 


of rayon for ti 


mF 


adv antages you can Car. 


fader in the Manufacture 
Proud of j 


ultimate in uni- 
an ideal—a cord that is 


Oext year—spool after Spool, and 
hence tire after tire, 


the Army and bus and 
Crators show there are few 


ests and wartime per- 

formance definitely Proved fayon s:- 

Petior, whether used with synthetic rubber. Natural 
rubber, or cor binations of both 


Ss 


running in the 
Smasuine full-page messages are : 


Colliers 


} rtune 
American Magazine Fo 


100 newspapers 
ads in more than 
and in large space 


MORE COMFORT— Because Tayon cord 
has greater strength 
a 
less rubber and 
. 
has 


&ether, gives you a 


| 


R 


Nhs rial 


AYON CoR PORATION 
Cleveland Ohio 


mekers of *TYRON and * 


Per unit of Weight, 
be lighter, requiring 
cord. And tire men 
a lighter tire flexes easier, 


rolling resistamce, and 


res of rayon can 


ill cell you 


less alto. 


More comfortable ride 


of 
in major cities from coast to ~~ ed the story 
esti es as tire cord, sain 
io eee to have played so important i : 
a a ent of high-strength rayo "5 
tens 6 aOR about these new, safer, . 
Oa ala tires of their motoring future. 
ter, longer- 


e 
tires 
on for - 
yan by INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORA 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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As a man is judged by the company he keeps, so a 
manufacturing concern is judged by the type of 
business it attracts and the organizations it serves. 
It is a significant fact that the majority of the 
leaders in the field of lead encased wire and cable 
use Robertson equipment. The Anaconda Wire 
and Cable Co. has been among these leaders we 
have been privileged to serve, again and again. 
The pictures on this page show a few Anaconda 
installations of Robertson-engineered equipment. 

























Left, above) 2,500-ton Robert- Left, center) 1,000-ton Robert- 
son lead cable encasing press at son lead cable encasing press 
the Anaconda plant in Marion equipped with Robertson No. 50 
indiana triplex plunger hydraulic pump. 





(Below, right) No. 80 Robertson 
triplex plunger pump to operate 
the 2,500-ton lead cable encas- 
ing press shown above 
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Rainwear 


THE 






In Polyvinyl Chloride Compounds 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY — 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


DIOCTYL SEBACATE 


A NEW ESTER TYPE PLASTICIZER 


provides 


Efficiency, Permanence and Outstanding Flexibility 


at Low Temperatures 


‘its new ester type plasticizer possesses a unique combination of 
properties which make it especially efficient in many applications 
of polyvinyl chloride compounds and their copolymers. Among 
these properties are excellent low temperature flexibility, good 
draping characteristics, good resistance to volatilization and ex- 
traction by water, and stability at elevated temperatures. 

Coated fabrics that must withstand conditions of extreme tem- 
peratures; others which must resist water; strip coatings, free 
films, and wire and cable insulation...all gain advantage in manu- 
facture —and performance —when Diocty] Sebacate is used. 

Our technical staff will aid you in the application of Dioctyl 


Sebacate to your special processes. 


Film and Foil Strip Coatings 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
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LBS. PER SQUARE INCH 


TENSILE STRENGTH 


BEFORE AGING 
4000 


AFTER AGING Si 


8 


g 


0.75 1.0 1.5 
PER CENT SULFUR 


ELONGATION 


BEFORE AGING AFTER AGING Ml 
700 
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Give your GR-S Compounds heat stability 
provided by low sulfur content 


Safe, fast curing now made possible by FBS LITHARGE 


As you know, reduction in sulfur con- 


tent means increase in heat stability. 


It has now been demonstrated that 


FBS litharge (plus benzothiazy] di- 


rate of cure without increasing the 
risk of scorching. 


Thus, even though the normal 


quantity of accelerator is used, the 

















SS 600 
Nd sulfide) makes low sulfur formulas —sa/fur content can be reduced. 
= a practicable. Note, in the series of tests charted 
S Why? and tabulated, the superior behavior 
5 Because it speeds up greatly the — of the 0.75 and 1.0 sulfur formulas. 
— 400 
Ww 
FORMULA 
0.75 ‘3 ae ae 2.0 GRS (lostitute)................0.:.:. 100 
E.P.C. Carbon Black.............. 50 
MODULUS Zine Onxide....................... 3 
AT 300% ELONGATION Coal tar softener...................... 5 
BEFORE AGING 2772 AFTER AGING Bi Benzothiazyl Disulfide... 1.0 
2400 . 
FBS Litharge... oe LS 
2200 Brite. . variable 
ra 
Zz 
= Effect of Varying Amounts of Sulfur on Physical Properties 
Ww 
< (Curing period: 20 min. Temp: 287° F.) 
a % Tensile % Modulus at Tear 
~ Sulfur Strength Elongation 300% Elong. Resistance 
ee 0.75 3840 670 980 420 
a. 1.0 4000 665 1120 380 
yi 1.5 3600 665 1190 340 
= 2.0 3620 670 1025 325 
After Aging 24 Hours at 100° C. 
0.75 1.0 1.5 0.75 3460 610 1240 380 
PER CENT SULFUR 1.0 3380 530 1510 310 
1.5 3000 400 2080 230 
TEAR RESISTANCE 2.0 277 340 2280 210 
BEFORE AGING 7772 AFTER AGING Si ” 
CONCLUSIONS: 


- Modulus is high and steady. 


Couwhwn = 


- FBS Litharge-thiazole with low sulfur imparts heat stability. 


. Elongation is retained despite exposure to heat. 

. Heat stability prevents brittleness and improves tear resistance 
- Rate of cure is relatively fast, without tendency to scorch 

. The combination is inexpensive and efficient. 











LBS. PER 


issuec 


Ask us to send you a printed report, “Compounding of GR-S for Heat Resistance,” 
by the Rubber Division of our Research Laboratories, 


Litharge for low sulfur formulae in greater detail and from a number of additional angles 


which covers the subject of FBS 


0.75 1.0 1) yAe) 
PER CENT SULFUR 


w York, Buffalo Rts axo, Cir it Cleve St. Louis, San 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY fis: titi in 


Phi ' 
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SYNTRON “SIX-IN-ONE” coating for baby pants 


GORDON-LACEY 
Chemical Products Co. 
57-02 48th ST. e MASPETH. N.Y 
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For the right KIND 


and the right GRADE 




















pigments 





Call on Whittaker 


WHITTAKER invites the challenge of 
your most exacting requirements—not only as to kinds 
of minerals, colors and pigments, but also as to grades. 





Density, color fineness and chemical properties vary widely in 
many materials, from grade to grade. WHITTAKER’S stocks of 
all grades are unusually complete. WHITTAKER grinding, re- 





A Few of the GRADES 


of a few cay , 
WHITTAKER PRODUCTS search and laboratory facilities are equipped to match the charac- 
Shar oll eveiinn tapetted end teristics of ingredient and process materials you have used in the 
domestic : ° : 
SUEARATES~hieh end lowest elv- past, or to suggest grades still better suited to your specific needs. 
minum, calcium, magnesium, zinc For the right grade—and the broadest choice of grades— make it a 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATE — . ee io . 
ones a ne tae gene on policy to “call on WHITTAKER”. Users of minerals, colers and 
i ar pews — powdered, pigments in every field have been doing it for over fifty years. 
granuior, tump; American 
CALCINED MAGNESIUM — extra - All WHITTAKER products, of course, are laboratory-controlled 


light, medium, heavy 
WHITING — chalk and limestone 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE—heavy and 
light, U.S.P. and Tech. 


for density, quality, color. 




















Om EST. 1890 
: SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO _ MEMPHIS, TENN. 
x : , Harry Holland & Sons . tL. E. Offutt Co. - 
an mm (*s - 
| dg a C inmem | CUiakee |e Rasy ye Acne th 
NEW ORLEANS TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Edward W. Ortenback Richardson Agencies, itd. — 
260 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. + Plant: South Kearny, New Jersey _ - 


ae aie A , ectitas ewes cas 
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uniformity makes 
m» the big difference 





a was T° ze UNIFORM ae : bie 
BEFORE RUBBER CAN rouc iT & 
Guided a close Eokareioey control, MT. ‘VERNON fabrics are inspected and checked 
through every step of manufacture to produce the more uniform weave that means — 
“uniform qualities of absorption, strength, toughness, resiliency, and flexibility — -known 


_~ qualities you can depend on consistently when you ase the saath cotton quality | 
ay “ MT. VERNON fabrics. — ae 


TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 
Selling & th Agents 
40 WORTH ST. « NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: CHICAGO @ NEW ORLEANS e ATLANTA e BALTIMORE @ BOSTON © LOS ANGELES © SAN PRIMCISCO 


MAT fEDAISC RAY LAS SAL AAO rnnpD wv SAal a 
= ie eee f 4 » Bt Ge F ‘ ' 
. V NIN WIN -V¥ WWW DERM 7 Wil be Hes ad 
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‘Mew Available, 
| GOODRITE ERIE 


an outstanding accelerator for low heat blu - 
_ in compounding GR-S and natural rubber =e 


Lecseesess 
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dooms uno 


scorching, and for recovering scorched stocks 


eelecccccece For technical data pleace write 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


THE B. F GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





es 
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There’s a comforting feeling of security in the assurance that 


when you specify PELLETEX or GASTEX you know you will 


always get a pure, uniform, and dependable product — exactly 
what you order to be delivered when you want it. It’s like 
dropping anchor in a quiet harbor after a battle with a stormy 


sea outside. 


rm 











GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. HERRON BROS. and MEYER 
TaN aa" MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR ht 
ry Pampa, Texas New York, N. Y. ay 

Guymon, Okla. Akron, Ohio CPIGHENTS 





Dece 
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BARKER Lestizcze 








Diagram courtesy: 
JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION . 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 








The MENEIL PLATEN PRESS 


for sponge or blown goods! 


Another addition to the McNEIL line of out- 
standing curing equipment is this 40” x 40 
electrically operated press, complete with steam 












platens. 


Designed for the curing of zero pressure wheel 
toy tires, up to nine at a cure, it can also be 
used for other types of blown goods or sponge 
rubber articles. 


The press into which we have fitted 40” x 40” 
platens and insulating shields is our standard 
45” tube press with minor revisions. 








We quote this job complete with Hi-Torque 
motor, McNEIL design automatic timer, electric 
safety bar, and other necessary electrical equip- 
ment as well as complete piping. Under full 


load adjustment, the unit is good for 110,000 MANUFACTURING AGENTS 
GREAT BRITAIN— 

Francis Shaw G Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND— 





lbs. pressure. 








Chas. Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia 


The MCNEIL wacom é ENGINEERING (0. 


96 EAST CROSIER ST., AKRON 11, OHIO 





Rubber Working Machinery . Individual Curing Equipment for Tires, Tubes and Mechanical Goods 
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FROM THE CATALOG OF BARRETT = | 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS... 





B.RV. 


B.R.V. is the highest boiling of 


any of the liquid softeners pro- 








duced by Barrett from coal- 


tar oil for the rubber industry. 





Specific Gravity 1.14 to 1.18 at 25°C /25°C 


Specific Viscosity, Engler, 
50 ml. at 50°C 5.0 to 10.0 


Insoluble in Benzene, 
% by weight 0.5 maximum 


Water, % by volume 0.5 maximum 

Distillation, % by weight 
To 300°C 7.0 maximum 
To 315°C 3.0 to 12.0 

To 355°C 28.0 maximum 

B.R.V. is particularly recommended for use in 
GR-S Reclaiming 
GR-A 

Availability 

Tank cars and 50-55 gallon 


non-returnable steel barrels 
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Making rolls for the rubber processing industry has been a 
growing, highly specialized division of our business for 30 years. 
By research and progressive development in roll design 
and manufacture, we have made important contributions to the 
production of modern, more highly efficient processing 
machinery to supply the ever increasing demand for natural 
and synthetic rubber. Here and in foreign countries, 
UNITED ROLLS are accepted by manufacturers as the best 
to be had at any price. 
Why not consult us on your next roll requirement. Our 
Uni oe engineers specialize in designing rolls for new or unusual 
nited 24’’x 60 Sie ) 
Cracker Gat) with processes as well as for standard applications. The production 
saw tooth corrugations. facilities of six great plants are at your service. 





UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


PLANTS AT PITTSBURGH - VANDERGRIFT - NEW CASTLE - YOUNGSTOWN - CANTON 
SUBSIDIARY: ADAMSON UNITED COMPANY, AiXRON, OHIO 

AFFILIATES: DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING COMPANY, LTD., SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 

DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD., MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 


x The World’s Largest Designers and Makers of Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 
; ' . > 
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RMY proving ground tests drove home the fact _ steel it can withstand an almost infinite amount of 
A that rayon cord tires were ideally suited to _ flexing. Itremains strong in spite of tire heat. And the 
wartime duties. thinner sidewalls that rayon makes possible reduce 

Heat of sustained operation, cutting, bruising _ friction heat at high running speeds. In tires of equal 
are among the chief causes of dangerous tire fail- thickness rayon runs cooler by as much as 10°F. 
ures... greatest enemies of safety. And though the Greater safety follows from fewer blowouts, 
Army tests may not apply to your exact operating bruises, cuts, abrasions, and sidewall breaks. Ad- 
conditions, they indicate that rayon cord tires will ditional advantages of rayon cord tires are longer 
increase tire safety for you. life, lower operating costs, fewer delays, better 

Rayon has superior tensile strength. Like spring = mileage, and higher profits for you. 


Source of data: Hearings before a Special Committee Investigating the National Defense 
Program, United States Senate—Seventy-eighth Congress, First and Second Sessions. 





“-RAYON CORD TIRES GIVE MORE 
STOP-START MILEAGE”’... Seeman Bros., Inc. 


George L. Varjan, superintendent of this large pri- 
vate fleet, reports: ‘Rayon cord tires give us about 
10% more mileage on stop-start operations, and 
about 25% more on over-the-road hauls. The car- 
cass takes more recaps, and will run at higher speeds 
and loads without sacrificing safety. Our blowout 
record is also better with rayon.” 














Less friction heat, higher tensile strength Rayon cord tires give longer life, 
and greater uniformity of rayon tire cords greater mileage . . . reduce impact 
mean more safety at high running speeds. failures, road delays, tire renewals. 
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ST. JOE ../-5,,ZINC OXIDE 


controlled. watity ano 
UNIFORMITY from ORE to OXIDE 


The ore from which St. Joe Zinc Oxides are produced 
originates in the northern part of New York where the 
St. Joseph Lead Company owns and operates zinc mines 
at Edwards and Balmat, St. Lawrence County. 

After mining and milling, the zinc concentrates are 
shipped to the Company's smelter at Josephtown, Pa., where 
St. Joe Zinc Oxide is produced by a patented electro-thermic 
process—exclusive with the St. Joseph Lead Company. 








This unity of control in production from ore to oxide is 
largely responsible for the product's exceptionally high 
purity and uniformity, and explains why St. Joe lead-free 
Zinc Oxides have become justly famous in the consuming 
industries. 

From Josephtown, Pa. the finished zinc oxides, packed 
in paper bags and wooden barrels, are shipped to all con- 
suming industries in the country—Josephtown being cen- 

trally located, geographi- 





cally, as far as the major 


ABOVE: A stope in the Balmat mine. consumption of Zinc Oxide 


BELOW: Partial view of electro-thermic furnace. is concerned. In addition, 





stocks of St. Joe lead-free 
Zinc Oxides are ware- 
housed in the principal 
cities of the United States. 


BELOW: Section of our Zinc 
Oxide storage warehouse. 


, © 
| JOSEPHTOWN 
| Piteseerse 





ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
ELdorado 5-3200 


PLANT AND LABORATORY: JOSEPHTOWN, BEAVER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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DRASTI 


The recent price reductions of Sharples Ethylamines 
are of such magnitude as to change radically previ- 
ous ideas of the chemical industry with regard to 
fields of application. Many processes using the 
Ethylamines as solvents or reactants which were 
formerly economically impractical should now be- 
come commercially feasible and should be recon- 





sidered. The possible utility of the Ethylamines in 
your manufacturing operations warrants immediate 


investigation. 


Sharples Ethylamines are available in unlimited 


quantities. Specifications a 
given below. Samples and 


nd use information are 
a complete schedule of 


prices will be sent promptly upon request. 





Monoethylamine 











Specificati ‘ ‘ P : 
pecifications (70% aqueous sol'a) Diethylamine Triethylamine 
Color Water-white Water-white Water-white to light straw 
Specific Gravity @ 20/20° C. 0.79 - 0.80 0.71 0.74 - 0.76 
Water Insolubles None None a 





Minimum Amine Content 


70.0% as Monoethylamine 


98.0% as Diethylamine 


88.0% as Triethylamine 








Distillation: 
Initial boiling pt. 
Final boiling pt. 





— 53.0° C. minimum 
_ 59.5° C. maximum 





72.0° C. minimum 
95° C. maximum 








PRESENT AND SUGGESTED USES 





MONOETHYLAMINE 
70% aqueous solution 


DIETHYLAMINE 


TRIETHYLAMINE 








PETROLEUM: Solvent extraction; preparation 
of amides useful in refining of lubricating 
oil; complex salt with CuCl useful for recov- 
ery of diolefins; intermediate for prepara- 
tion of demulsifier. 

SOLVENT: Selective solvent in petroleum and 
vegetable oil refining; solvent for wide range 
of organic compounds. 

TEXTILE: Intermediate for synthesis of sur- 
face active agents, dyestuffs and sizing com- 
pounds. 

RUBBER: Synthesis of vulcanization accelera- 
tor; stabilizer for latex. 

PLASTICS: Condensing agent for urea-for- 
maldehyde molding mixtures; preparation of 
various nitrogen ethylated amides which are 
useful as plasticizers; condensation products 
with other resin forming materials useful as 
moldings, coatings, adhesives and sizing 
compounds. 

CERAMICS: Deflocculating agent for increas- 
ing strength of clay bodies. 
PHARMACEUTICALS: Synthesis of medicinals. 
PHOTOGRAPHY: Synthesis of photographic 
dyes. 





PETROLEUM: Solvent extraction; preparation 
of amides useful in refining of lubricating 
oil; complex salt with CuCl useful for recov- 
ery of diolefins; intermediate for preparation 
of gasoline stabilizer. 

SOLVENT: Selective solvent in petroleum and 
vegetable oil refining; solvent for wide range 
of organic compounds. 

TEXTILE: Intermediate for synthesis of sur- 
face active agents, dyestuffs and sizing com- 
pounds. 


RUBBER: Intermediate for synthesis of a 
number of ultra-accelerators of vulcanization 
ond acclerator activators for natural and 
synthetic rubbers. 

PLASTICS: Condensation with other resin 
forming materials to give products useful for 
moldings, coatings, plasticizers and polishes. 
PHARMACEUTICALS: Intermediate for syn- 
thesis of certain local anesthetics, antima- 
larials, antiseptics and other medicinal 
chemicals. 

COSMETICS: Intermediate for synthesis of 
emulsifiers. 





PETROLEUM: Agent for improving recovery 


of catalyst in fluid cracking operations. 


SOLVENT: Catalytic solvent in chemical syn- 
thesis; solvent for many organic compounds; 
stabilizer for certain chlorinated hydrocar- 


bons. 


TEXTILE: Preparation of wetting, penetrating 
and waterproofing agents of quaternary am- 


monium types. 

RUBBER: Preparation of accelerator activator 
for natural and synthetic rubbers. 
COSMETICS: Preparation of emulsifying 
agents and germicides. 


(If required for specific apptications, an 
anhydrous grade of Triethylamine is avail- 


able at increased price.) 








PHILADELPHIA - 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
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Dependable 









ZINC OXIDES for 
every wartime 


rubber need 


1 zine embed. 


ts i 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO., Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO -CHICAGO-ST. LOUIS-NEW YORK 
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a We have been through trying times. Many problems 
f of reconversion are still ahead. 
b On this occasion, we are glad to take time out to thank 
5 ) our many friends for their confidence and cooperation 
( and to wish all: 
\ ; 
A, 
re PEQUANOC RUBBER COMPANY 
(a Manufacturers of Reclaimed Rubber 
siti BUTLER, N. J. 
h he 
ES a: 
¥ — Pay 
A mY / SPR, 
\e ’ ie a 3 us 
" Vai 
‘ A. a a - " 
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A NEW RESIN-—- 


Polymel No. 6 


Strikingly Unique Low in Price 





By means of a recently developed process* a well-known 
viscous Asphalt is solidified without Oxidation or 


apparent Chemical Change. 


Specially Adapted To Tire Tread and Carcass Stocks 


— Excellent Processing 

— Low Heat Build-up 

— High Cut-growth Resistance 
— Good Abrasion 

— Good Aging 

— No Effect on Cure 

— Kasy to Handle in Plant 

— Unlimited Tonnage Available 


A PERFECT PLASTICIZER FOR BLACK MILL- 
MIXED MECHANICAL GOODS STOCKS 


May we send you Technical Data and Samples? 


*Patent applied for 


THE CALDWELL COMPANY 
2412 First Central Tower Akron 8, Ohio 


Manufactured by the Polymel Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
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Seven Fawick Clutches are used on 
this new Byers 1/ cu. yd. “Traveler” 


250-ton press equipped with 
Fawick Clutch and Brake 
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THE CLUTCH THAT 





The Fawick Airflex Clutch eliminates down 
time because it needs no adjustment, no lubri- 
cation, no frequent replacements and repairs. 
It controls torque, absorbs shocks and trans- 
mits power through a cushion of air. 

Grips like a tire grips the road—light or firm 
engagement—without springs, arms or levers 

Economy and dependable performance proved 
on thousands of navy ships and in hundreds of 
different industrial applications—for heavy-duty 
drives wherever the going is tough. 


Tell us the conditions your equipment has to 
meet in operation—We’ll gladly recommend 
the clutch best suited to the job and show you 
how it should be engineered. Book on request. 






Ae og ‘s sens ~~ 





ae, v 


Crane equipped with Fawick Clutches on main drum 
and swinger and Fawick Power Take-off on engine 






































It’s easy to install. Just move it 1m on any reasonably level 


Simply connect the control leads, power leads and water supply— 
floor. No special foundation or reinforcing is required; can be and it’s ready to go to work. No air ducts or’ ventilating systems 


installed even on balconies... are required... 


7 TIMES AS MANY RECTIFIERS PUT INTO OPERATION IN LAST 3 YEARS 
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Power Gonversion £2 {is 


for Economical, Efficient 
Power Conversion A-C to D-C 








| 75 to 500 Kw—250-volt Class Stet Ce ND 
mt | 100 to 1000 Kw—600-volt Class CONSIDER ALL THE ADVANTAGES 
| or OF THIS IDEAL POWER UNIT 


Special Voltage Applications 
| «Factory assembled 


The Westinghouse Sealed Tube Ignitron Unit Substa- 
| tion combines efficient, dependable power conversion 
equipment in a completely metal enclosed compact unit. 
| The Ignitron Tubes, permanently evacuated and sealed 
at the factory, eliminate the need for vacuum maintaining 
equipment . . . thereby reducing maintenance to a 
minimum. 


High efficiency 
»Requires NO special foundation 
»Easy to install or relocate 


> N . e ° . 
The lighter, more compact, dry-type ASL Transformer . special ~ cooling requirements 





removes the disadvantages of liquid filled equipment and > Quiet operation...No vibration 
eliminates fire hazard completely. 
| The Westinghouse 1946 model Ignitron Unit Substa- -»No starting inrush 
tion, employing the ASL Transformer, requires less floor 
space per kw than any other conversion equipment. -»Low maintenance 
= Completely assembled at the factory, it provides easy 
; installation and makes future relocation a_ simple Instant power upon demand 
operation. : 
CONSULT WESTINGHOUSE—Cail your nearest + Any load demand any time, or full time. 


Westinghouse office or write for B-3646—‘‘ POWER CON- 
VERSION AT ITS BEST’’—Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-10298 











THE WESTINGHOUSE 
IGNITRON PRINCIPLE 








provides a reliable method of 
starting an arc in a few micro- 
seconds, at the beginning of 
each conducting period and 
permits the arc to extinguish 
when the anode is not con- 
ducting current. 

Each anode, with its own 
: cathode, is mounted in a sepa- 

: . : 3 i F : rate chamber; shields are re- 

These Westinghouse Unit Substations can operate unattended, with | / \ duced to a minimum, thereby 
practically no maintenance. Operation is quiet—there is no vibration. lowering are losses. 
High load swings are readily handled. Momentary overloads, or even 
short circuits cause no damage. 


» » « AS IN THE PREVIOUS 15 YEARS 
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water — 
dispersions 


The development of water dispersed rubber 
opened new fields, bringing rubber’s advantages 
to many industries... new uses for rubber were 


made feasible . . . old uses made more economi- 


cal, more practical, fire-safe. Today, aqueous f § 


dispersed rubber is consumed in large quantities * 
by industries other than rubber manufacturers 


...Some representative uses are: 
Tire cord solutioning 
Automotive carpet backing 


Carpet non-skid backing and 
flexible backsizing 


Pile fabric backing 
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Flocked fabric binder 

Fabric combining, coating and sizing 
Rubberized curled hair binder 

Paper saturation, beater size and coating 
Bag and container adhesives 

Shoe, luggage and leather cements 

...-and applicable, perhaps, to your own product. 


Write for full information about Syntex* 
Products. Our own research staff will be happy 
to work with you on any special problems. 
The Flintkote Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


+ New York 20, N. Y. 





f 





THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


Industrial Produets Division 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Atlanta « Boston « Chicago Heights + Detroit « Los Angeles 
New Orleans ¢ Washington + Montreal + Toronto 
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Through its Rubber Service Labora- 
tories at Akron, Monsanto offers you 
the full advantage of its war-learned 
knowledge, backed up by twenty-five 
years of experience in developing and 
proving rubber chemicals. 


The benefit of this practical 
with natural and synthetic rubber is 
yours for the asking, afid without obliga- 
tion. Please write: MONSANTO CHEMI- 
CAL ComMPAny, Rubber Service Depart- 
ment, Se€ond National Building, Akron 


8, Olfio. 
A 
_/ MONSANTO CHEMICALS Serving the Rubber Industry: 


plastici- 


xperience 


Accelerators, Antioxidants, colors, 
zers, “Insoluble Sulfur 60,” wetting agents, 
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MAGNESIA 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE 1 


urities. Medium density 


HEAVY All types be furnished. Specially ground 
to meet the exacting Coc ment Specifications of the 


Rubber Trade. Unground types for chemical uses. 


PACKAGES—svecially designed to protect contents 
from moisture and air. Corrugated carton with special 
water-proof liner, and inner paper liner. Five-ply multi-wall 


haa incly emhal+ liner 
iG, inclu 1G Nnaut ine; 


Special Service for All Requirements of the Rubber Trade 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 
2960 East Venango St. PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
Sales Representatives: 

AKRON—The C. P. Hall Co. CHICAGO—The C. P. Hall Co. MONTREAL—Canadian !Indus- ST. PAUL, MINN.—George C. 
BOSTON DENVER—The Denver Fire ae, SAS. Brana, we. 

(Cambridge) —William D Clay Co. NEWARK, N. J.—Chas. S. SEATTLE, WASH.—Carl F. 

Egleston Co. DETROIT—C. L. Hueston Wood & Co., Inc. Miller G Co. 


BUFFALO—Commercial Chem- LOS ANGELES—The C. P. Hall PORTLAND, ORE.—Miller & TRENTON, N. J.—General Sup- 
icals, Inc. Co. of Cafifornia Zehrung Chemical Co. ply & Chemical Co. 


























te Dispersed Rubbers and Uitastits 


Cer meets and Bonding Fibrous Materials 





Dispersions Process, In 
we DER MANAGEMENT UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPA 


Q 


"1230 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N 
In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD., MONTR 


be 
ee 
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— PEE dedtaae 


A, light 
as a calhery 





The exacting requirements of Neoprene Compounders call for Mag- 
nesium Oxide that is uniformly light and unyvarying in quality. K&M 
Light) Magnesium Oxide provides the surest: answer to these needs 
because: (1) it is manufactured by America’s oldest and most experi- S 
enced makers of magnesia products: (2) it undergoes careful laboratory 

control from the raw material stage to finished product: (3) it is fur- 


nished in one, and only one grade—the highest quality obtainable. 


Large supplies are available. Prompt warehouse delivery. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY. AMBLER. PENNSYLVANIA 





OUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR KaM LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE IS: 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. AKRON, OH'O, Akron Chemical Company 
BOSTON, MASS., Ernest Jacoby & Company 
WITH SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, Herron & Meyer 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
TRENTON, N.J., H. M. Roya!, Ine. 
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T is no economy to use antiquated rubber with old, obsolete machines. 


extruding equipment. Sluggish production, Whatever your requirements remember this: 
Oe Es: ae ee ee ee Hp Nationa! Heavy Duty Extruders are designed 
within a few years to expenses greater than f 
the cost of a new up-to-date National Ex- 
truder. Think of it! You may be laying out 
enough in hidden costs to more than pay for 


for high production of today’s new and differ- 
ent compounds... for flexibility, yet uniformly 


better quality. 


the modern equipment your business could In screw sizes from 2” to 12” and in special 
so profitably use in the coming days of com- sizes and combinations, there’s a National 
petitive selling. . Extruder to meet your requirements. Let us 

In scores of rubber plants, National Ex- show you what xp-to-date equipment can do 
truders are getting out the work faster, cheaper, for you. Write National Rubber Machinery 
and better than was even remotely possible Company, 918 Sweitzer Ave., Akron 11, Ohio. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
General Offices: AKRON 11, OHIO 
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5 
VISTANEX POLYBUTENE 


VISTAC 


Now | 
Freely Available 


De 

























W. are pleased to announce that both Vistanex 
Polybutene and Vistac have been released from all 
restrictions and are now available to the industry. 


During the war, these materials were only available 
for highest priority use, but can now be supplied for 
all purposes. 


Vistanex Polybutene and Vistac, being substantially 
colorless, non-oxidizing, non-vulcanizing hydro- 
carbons, we particularly recommend these products 
for pressure sensitive adhesives, adhesive cements 
and in rubber compounding for superior aging and 
heat resistance. 


Our laboratory will be glad to cooperate with you 
on your technical problems and supply you with all 
required data and information. | 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


———— 
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There'll be some changes made 


HE highways of the nation, long nearly empty, 

are beginning to fill up—and will fill up fast as 
soon as new cars are available in quantity. More than 
4,000,000 new cars will be built in 1946, with proud 
owners raring to go. 


Riding with them in these new cars will be an aver- 
age of 35 pounds of reclaimed rubber—in tires, floor 
mats, extruded strip, battery cases, and in other forms. 
That means 70,000 tons of reclaimed rubber used by 
just one part of one industry. Much of it will be Phila- 
delphia Reclaimed rubber, a truly zmportant material that 
will never be replaced by natural or synthetic rubbers. 


That’s because Philadelphia reclaim continues to be 
the most economica! material to use in the manufacture 
of many rubber parts. It’s stable and dependable—easy 
to use and easy to get results with. Within its field, 
Philadelphia Rubber can offer the rubber industry 


economy of manufacture of quality products, a low 
selling price for the finished product, and a fair margin 
of profit, even in highly competitive markets. 


Philadelphia Rubber’s technical staff continues at 
your service to help you solve any problem having to 
do with reclaimed rubber—natural or synthetic. The 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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HARDESTY PLASTICIZERS GIVE YOU 


1. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY 
2. HIGHEST PLASTICIZING POWER 
3. HIGH SOLVENCY AND 
4. WIDE COMPATIBILITY 

7 

WHEN USED WITH 

VINYL COPOLYMERS CELLULOSE 
POLYVINYL CHLORIDE ACETOBUTYRATE 
POLYVINYL BUTYRAL ACRYLIC RESINS AND 
NITRO-CELLULOSE SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 





‘Hi ARCHEM 
PLASTICIZERS | 
Alkyl Roleates — 
Dibutyl Sebacate 
Capryl Alcohol 








HARDESTY CHEMICAL CO, INC., 41 EAST FORTY- SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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0 the County or Christmas, [920 


By 1920 the jingle of sleighbells had begun to give 
way to the clank of tire chains on country roads and 
city streets as more and more people, anxious to 
“get there” in winter as well as summer, kept the 
family car out of storage and on the goall year’round. 

Here was perhaps the greatest test that tires had 
ever been called upon to meet. Cold weather, icy ruts 
and the wear and tear of chains reduced their mile- 
age and increased the risk of blowouts. The rubber 
industry met the challenge with better tire construc- 
tion and the increasing use of carbon black, that 
magic rubber reinforcing material For carbon black 
has proved a key material with which tire makers 
have increased wear resistance—until by 1941 mile- 
ages of 35,000 or more were taken for granted! 


Witco Chemical Company, founded in 1920, early 





WiTco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


[Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer. Ine.] 


recognized the vital importance of carbon black to 
the future development of the rubber industry... 
went into its production on a large scale...and 
has worked constantly to improve its effectiveness 
through research on better production methods. 
Today Witco blacks are helping to lengthen the serv- 
ice of a!l types of synthetic rubber products in all 
climates—from tropic heat to arctic cold. They are 
among the vital materials that have aided in making 


our great syntietic rubber programa smashing success. 


Today, Witco offers a complete line of carbon 
blacks not only for rubber compounding but for 
use in paints, printing inks, paper, plastics and 
other industries. It is an important part of Witco’s 
increasingly broadening service to America’s proc- 


ess industries. 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © Boston + Chicago «+ Detroit + Cleveland « Akron « London 





MANUFACTURERS 
AND EXPORTERS 



















AN ALL TYPE... ALL QUALITY 
SERVICE IN CARBON BLACK 


(Below) One of the modern Pelletizing Drums in 
Continental’s new Channel Carbon Black Plant in Sunray, Texas. 


- ee, — 


¥ 












(Above) Newest addition to Continental’s facilities is this modern 
furnace black plant designed for efficient, rigidly controlled produc- 
tion of CONTINEX SRF. 


Among the facilities that make Continental In addition, another new Continental plant 
a complete, well rounded source of supply is now producing large quantities of high 
for carbon black is a new furnace type black quality channel blacks. These combined facil- 
plant recently completed at Sunray, Texas. ities of Continental provide one of the most 
This modern new Witco plant is especially up-to-date services in carbon black available 
designed to meet the increasing demand for today. They cover every requirement for the 
Continental SRF, which delivers exceptional production of all types of both natural and 


strength and loading capacity plus higher synthetic products...and are backed by the 


rebound resilience and long service life. cooperation of the Witco research laboratories 


CARBON BLACK 
MANUAL 








NEW AND COMPLETE—A new Carbon Black Manual, giving comprehensive, up-to-date facts on the 
properties and applications of channel and furnace blacks produced by Continental and Witco. 
Write for your copy. 




















ees 
CONTINENTAL CARBON 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER 
CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS 







<3 Wirco CHEMICAL 
CH) CoMPANY 


DISTRIBUTOR 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
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Here is a booklet that deserves the attention of everyone interested in 
lower-cost extrusion and improved quality of product. It is a new bulletin 
we have prepared to give you the complete story of better, faster produc- 
tion possible with the Farrel Roller-Feed Tubing and Straining machine. 





The bulletin explains the operation of the Roller-Feed, an exclusive 
feature that automatically feeds an unvarying supply of stock to the 


at screw. This method of constant, uniform feeding results in the following 
oh advantages of “dollars and cents” importance to you: 
~i] - INCREASED OUTPUT—Increased production rates, ranging from 10% to 25% 
This illustration, taken from Bulletin 175, over machines of conventional design. 
ost non ee ee eee pont 2] IMPROVED QUALITY—Crowding action of the Roller-Feed eliminates trapped air 
ie on FB Sin teed y sont on and keeps a constant amount of stock in the extrusion chamber. This assures an 
ible eens ah wate. abil sample B ort extruded section of greater density and uniformity than is otherwise possible. 
the duced by another type tuber, is porous. (See Mivstrations at lef.) 
LESS SKILL REQUIRED FOR BEST RESULTS—The Roller-Feed is well adapted to 
d strip feeding and has a special advantage when the machine is hand fed. Since 
an correct stock pressure in the screw is maintained automatically, the uniformity of 
th density and gauge is not dependent upon the operator. 
7 ¢ 


GREATER OPERATING SAFETY—The operator does not risk fingers or hand by 
ories manually starting the stock into the screw. The strip is fed in automatically by the 
Roller-Feed. 


For complete information on this high-speed, low-temperature production 
unit, send for your FREE copy of Bulletin No. 175 today. 


1 the FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. + ANSONIA, CONN. 


litco. ae Bing . Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, Akron, 
Los Angeles, Tulsa,.Houston, Charlotte 
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T.M.REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 


Manufacturers of 
Fine Rubber Goods 
For Over 70 Years 


“°DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY. > PROVIDENCE 2, RHODE ISLAND 





Rubber Odor Problems ? 
..norwrs PARADORS 


ParRaDors for KuBBER are the result of | PARADORS are obtainable in a wide variety 
Givaudan’s long specialized experience in _ of odor characteristics and price ranges— 
the field of industrial deodorants. They are and new Parabors can be developed by 
available for all types of synthetic polymers _—_ our technicians to solve individual prob- 
and are now being used with outstanding lems. We offer you cooperation without 


success by many rubber manufacturers. obligation. Write today for full information. 


“BUY WISELY—BUY GIVAUDAN“” 


330 WEST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 18, « We 






































In designing the gun-control systems 
which shot down enemy planes, Army 
ballistic experts were faced by long 
hours of mathematical calculations. 
So Bell Laboratories developed an 
electrical relay computer. It solved 
complicated problems more accurately 
and swiftly than 40 calculators work- 
ing in shifts around the clock. 
Resembling your dial telephone sys- 
tem, which seeks out and calls a tele- 
phone number, this brain-like machine 
selects and energizes electric circuits to 





EXPLORING AND 


INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING FOR CONTINUED 


correspond with the numbers fed in. 
Then it juggles the circuits through 
scores of combinations corresponding 
to the successive stages of long calcula- 
tions. It will even solve triangles and 
consult mathematical tables. The 
operator hands it a series of problems 
with the tips of her fingers — next 
morning the correct answers are neatly 
typed. Ballistic experts used this calcu- 
lator to compute the performance of 
experimental gun directors and thus to 
evaluate new designs. 





th 
> shee 


aie bie Hoek Uhh 
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(Left to right) The operator punches the problem 
data on tape, which is fed into the computer. The 
solution emerges in the teletype receiver. 
which figure out the problem look like your dial 
telephone system. 


Relays 





In battle action, Electrical Gun Di- 
rectors are, of course, instantaneous. 
Such a director helped to make the 
port of Antwerp available to our ad- 
vancing troops by directing the guns 
which shot down more than 90% of 
the thousands of buzz bombs. 

Every day, your Bell System tele- 
phone calls are speeded by calculators 
which use electric currents to do sums. 
Even now, lessons learned from the 
relay computer are being applied to 
the extension of dialing over toll lines. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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For mechanical rubber and 
plastic articles. Combina- 
tion oil hydraulic and tog- 
gles with platen pressure of 
200 tons. Platens 34” x 34” 
with daylight opening 1414”. 
May be adjusted for slight 
variation of mold_ thick- 
ness. Simple in construc- 
tion and easy to lubricate 
and maintain. Easily con- 
trolled. 


Write for complete details. 


CLOSED 








STANMOCO VU LCANIZING PRESS 




















Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Rubber Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Resin Compounds and Adhesives 
Synthetic Latex Adhesives 
Aqueous Dispersions of Reclaimed Rubber 
ys 


EE a < Write us for further tomation 
iy CO RP OCR A T 1 'O. Ne 





CHICAGO, ILL., First National Bank Bidg. -. AKRON, OHIO, Ohio Building 








mak .78 GOODYEAR AVE., — MELROSE, MASS. 


Trade 
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y * OUTLOOK... 


Rubber manufacturers who take pride 

in the brightness of their white and 
tinted rubber products may look to the 
future with confidence. 


Natural rubber will soon be available 
. and TITANOX will be in a better 
position than ever to play its important 
part in the making of whiter, brighter 


rubber goods. 


On the other hand, synthetics have 
earned a permanent place in the rubber 
picture. Here again TITANOX is 
doing an excellent job . . . achieving 


%, the greatest possible whitening effect. 


TITANOX pigments are noted for ex- 
treme whiteness, high tinting strength, 
fine particle size and reinforcing qual- 
ities. Wherever white rubber is com- 
pounded . . . natural or synthetic... . 
TITANOX is preferred. 


Our Technical Service Department 
invites your inquiry 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SOLE SALES AGENT 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, III. 
350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 


ST ANOX 


REGU. S. PAT. OFF 
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Manufactured in all sizes, EEMCO 
hydraulic presses are furnished with or 
without self-contained pumping units or 
special features. Built for heavy duty and 
especially designed to save you money on 
maintenance and operating costs. It will 

pay you fo consult with EEMCO engineers 
22 ew onall rubber and plastics processing ma- 
| chinery needs. 




















i 

















; SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
| | ' | MIDWEST OHIO 
t = °° HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
| 38 South Dearborn Street 907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. AKRON, OHIO 
EASTERN 
H, E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J. 
MILLS EXTRUDERS STRAINERS 
PRESSES WASHERS CRACKERS 
TUBERS CALENDERS REFINERS 





LETT bus Coun Mec ” 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 





We PROCESS LINERS 
of All Types © ditiseey Wikee Will 


Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly. 


J. J. WHITE 
PRODUCTS CO. 


7700 STANTON AVE. 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 























We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 
rubber. 






























































% IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
by having us treat your fabrics 
to render them... 
MILDEW PROOF . FLAME PROOF 
WATER PROOF 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 





De 
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IN OUR LABORATORY 


GOOD PROCESSING IN YOUR PLANT STARTS 
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.-- have 3 outstanding advantages 


1. Uniform heat distribution — platen be finished as required from ordinary smooth 
holes drilled on a special horizontal multiple- tool finish to a highly polished surface. 

spindle drill press that insures straightness, 
accurate center-line location and uni- 


3. Permanently steam-tight— Wood's 
welded strip or plug construction remains 


form spacing. permanently leak-proof under the most 
severe operating conditions. 

2. Accurately-machined surfaces ate R. D. Wood's facilities for steam platen con- 

platens regularly furnished with surfaces struction covers units of every practical 

parallel to within .003’, regardless of size. size, shape and thickness, for use in rubber, 

For presses of extreme accuracy, parallel- plastic, wallboard and other fields. Write 

ism maintained within .0015’’. Surface can us today! 


ESTABLISHED 1803 B7 PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING 
| INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
VW a Wa oa PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLUS 


WeQ 


PLASTICIZER 


EQUALS 


NATURAL RUBBER PROCESSING 


A stabilized product that reduces the heat created by friction and does 


not volatilize during the mix or rob the stock of the necessary tack. 








GALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
17700 LAKE SHORE BLVD. CLEVELAND 19, OHIO 
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SEAL WINTER OUT 





WINTER is tough on tires and unprotected valves. 
Schrader Caps help protect them by keeping slush, 
water and snow from entering the valve and freezing 
inside. They make a positive seal that keeps air in— 
dirt and water out. 

Standard Schrader Caps with their 1-2-3-4 piece con- 
struction are rugged. They seal winter out and help 
prevent underinflation which breaks down sidewalls 
and ruins tires. 

The Schrader advertisement (reproduced at the right) 
will appear in December in such publications as The 
American Weekly, Collier’s, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Capper’s Farmer and Country Gentleman—telling your 
customers to ‘Make your tires last longer” by capping 
every valve. 

Check your stock of Schrader Products and order 
your needs now. 





28 — Ans 
Don’t get caught 
with your tires down! 


fAake your tires last longer. Un- 
derinflation ruins more tires than 
any other single cause. Why not 
seal each tire valve mouth with a 
Schrader air-tight Cap? It’s not how 
much air you put in a tire — it's 


how much i 
you keep in - vg 1 
that counts. aig ya 


The sealing unit 
inside ail standard 
Schroder Caps 






Get a set today 
and RIDE TOMORROW! 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
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4 NE Triple Stage Extruder with five heot control zones 





CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9912% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 


OTHER STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


Silicon Tetrachloride 
Sodium Hydrosulphide 
Stripper, Textile 
Sulphur 

Sulphuric Acid 


*Aluminum Sulphate Citric Acid 

Borax f *Copperas 

Boric Acid Cream of Tartar 

Chlorine Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid 


th star are sold on West Coast only. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, III. 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 





*Items marked wit 
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National Erie engineers have recently developed 
a compact 3 stage extruder that offers thorough 
plasticizing of difficult plastics. 

An independent drive is provided in each stage 
with progressive controlled heating. 

NE single, double and triple stage extruders 
permit us to offer the right extruder for the job. 
Consult with NE engineers. 


{CHEMICALS 


FOR THE 
YRUBBER 


INDUSTRY 





*Superphosphate 
Tartar Emetic 

Tartaric Acid 

Titanium Tetrachloride 


Stauffer 
ee ucwica. 


SINCE 1983 








424 Ohio Building, Akron 8, Ohio 
North Portland, Sregon 

Houston 2, Texas 

Orlando, Florida 
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What you do: 


F you want to make synthetic rubber “act natural”, ask your Taylor 





Field ingineer about putting ina Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule 


Controller. All you do is load up the press and push the button! 


What we do: 


Q'" Time Schedule Controller does all the rest of the 


job. Here’s what it gives you: 






1. Precise temperature control on a time-schedule basis 





2. Controlled rate of rise to curing temperature 





3. Curing time adjustable in | to 6 ratio 





4. Discharges condensate throughout cure 





5. Shuts off steam at end of cure 






6. Opens blow-down valve 





7. Cam stops at starting position for next run 






This Taylor Time Schedule Controller will run any vul- 





canizing operation accurately and automatically. In fact, 





it’s probably one of the most versatile instruments ever 





built! Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and 





Toronto, Canada. 














Instruments for 


indicating, 
recording and j 
controlling 







temperature, 









ener MEAN 
eacaventiggie ACCURACY FIRST 
level. 











IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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VALVAIR 


TRADE MARK 





AIR CONTROL VALVES 





KNOB OPERATED VALVE SHOWN 


Valvair valves are new in design and principle, standard valves 
have been operated more than two million times without leak with 
air pressure exceeding 100 Ibs. They are designed for indefinite life 
and exceptionally hard service. 


They are cempact—they do not have metal seals—the body is 
made of cast bronze and steel parts are made of stainless steel— 
they will not corrode. . 

They are made in five sizes—'4, 3g, 12, 34 and 1 inch—and in 
two-way, three-way, and four-way types. They can be furnished in 
eight or more different designs—knob, lever, foot, cam, clevis, 
single diaphragm, double diaphragm or solenoid operated. 


They will control air efficiently up to 200 Ibs. pressure with a 
very light movement. The area through the valves is equivalent 
to pipe size with minimum pressure drop. Write for literature. 


THE SINCLAIR-COLLINS VALVE COMPANY 
454 Morgan Avenue 
Akron 11, Ohio 











VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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RCI DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 





For uniformity of end products you need uni- because RCI’s system of production con- 
form ingredients—and that’s exactly what trol tolerates nothing less. Write to the 
you get when you utilize RCI Dibutyl Phthalate Sales Department for further data on this 
for plasticizing Vinyl, Neoprene and Buna N__ thoroughly dependable controlled-quality 
synthetic rubbers. Its quality is constant plasticizer. 


x REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


Y General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 
Other Plants: 
Brooklyn, New York e Elizabeth, New Jersey ¢ South San Francisco, California « Tuscaloosa, Alabama « Liverpool, England « Paris, France « Sydney, Australia 
SYNTHETIC RESINS e CHEMICAL COLORS C) PHENOLIC PLASTICS * INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Semi-Reenforcing 
Furnace Black (SRF) 


by the makers of 


WYEX 


(EPC) 


ie — a a ee ca 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y¥. 


460 West 34th Street 








Volu 
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WHITE ..:7 BRIGHT COLORED GOODS 


From one-half to one per cent of AGERITE 
ALBA on the rubber hydrocarbon (non- 
staining type) is beneficial in white and 
bright colored goods. This benefit is 
shown by fade-ometer tests and by light 


exposure tests in Florida. 


R.T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 
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Report of the Director of Rubber 


Programs, WPB 


R. S. Wilson’ and George M. Tisdale* 


Forces of the United Nations in August drastically al- 

tered many of the major problems and most of the ob- 
jectives of the rubber manufacturing industry. Therefore, this 
report deals with the objectives and problems presented while this 
country was still at war with Japan and the many changes in- 
volved in rapid reconversion to peacetime production, whereby 
this country will be supplied as quickly as possible with the thou- 
sands of articles containing rubber on which our present-day 
civilian economy is based. 

In view of the fact that the War Production Board, having 
accomplished its mission, is to be succeeded by another govern- 
ment agency—the Civilian Production Administration—it seems 
proper to include in this report not only the situations that have 
been dealt with during the past four months, but to incorporate a 
series of comprehensive charts and a table that will make available 
in one place statistics which deal with natural rubber consump- 
tion and price, synthetic rubbers, reclaimed rubber, and tire pro- 
duction. 


tere surrender of Japan to the Armed 


July 1 to August 14; V-J Day 
Cutback in December Military Truck Tire Program 


Following V-E Day, the level of military truck tire require 
ments was reduced on several occasions. The Rubber Bureau 
had been adjusting to the level of essential military and civilian 
requirements. As each adjustment was made, it was studied in 
relation to the existing and currently authorized new capacity of 
the industry. 

It became apparent that the additional capacity for production 
of truck tires provided by the December Military Truck Tire 
Program was not needed in its entirety. While serious shortages 
in meeting current requirements still existed, particularly in the 
large-size truck tires, it was clear that, by the time the new plants 
and expansion would be completed and in production, capacity 
would far exceed the latest projected requirement level. 

A comprehensive study was undertaken, comparing truck tire 
requirements with existing and potential capacity. It was de- 
termined that a reasonable cushion of capacity should be provided 
over the average level of requirements in order to allow for con- 





1 Director, Rubber Programs. 
2 Assistant director, Rubber Programs. 


tingencies. This study indicated that if the new plants under 
construction and those other expansion projects requiring the 
longest time to complete and get into full production were elimi- 
nated, retaining only those expansion projects that would be com- 
pleted and in production by the early part of 1946, a cushion of 
12% of average requirements would be provided. If all expan- 
sions were to be carried to completion, the capacity would be 37% 
in excess of average requirements. Before final recommendations 
were made as to which projects should remain in the Program, 
a very careful check was made of the status of each project. In 
addition to estimated completion dates, the cost per pound of the 
scheduled production from each expansion project was considered, 
and, based upon these two factors, recommendation was made that 
certain projects should remain in the Program. 

On July 18, 1945, the detailed recommendation for reduction 
in the December Military Truck Tire Program was discussed 
with representative officials of the War Production Board and 
the claimant agencies interested in tires. A decision was reached 
to reduce the program in the amount of 86 million dollars of the 
initially authorized cost. This change, together with cancellations 
previously effected prior to July amounting to 24 million dollars 
of the initial cost, reduced the December Military Truck Tire 
Program to an initial cost of 22 million dollars from the original 
132 million dollars. Estimates made at the time indicated that 
the net saving of government funds might approximate 55 million 
dollars. 

After these cancellations had been effected, there still remained 
on a tonnage basis an increase of approximately 32% in total 
truck tire capacity above the industry’s declared capacity as of 
November, 1944. 

The following table presents the statistical picture on a quar- 
terly tonnage basis: 


Truck Tire Capaciry—QuaARTERLY 
(Based on 75 work days) 
(Unit—Pounds) 


INDUSTRY 


Industry- Maximum— Kemainder— Net Change 

Declared All after July 18 after July 18 
November, 1944 Expansions Cancellations Cancellations 

336,000,000 537,000,000 445,000,000 +32% 


Complete cancellation of this Program after V-J Day reduced 
the projected 445-million-pound capacity. However capacity will 
remain in excess of that declared in November, 1944, because a 
certain proportion of the expansion will be completed by industry 
at its own expense. 


Conversion of Truck-Tire Capacity to A-3-b Tires 
(9.00 through 11.00 Cross-Section) 
During the discussion and the decision to cut back the De- 


cember Military Truck Tire Program, it was clearly shown that 
insufficient unit capacity existed to attain the projected require- 
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of tires, the 


program had been 








juirements. After the 

Bureau requested the industry to adjust its 
‘om smaller tires to A-3-b tires. In addition, 

iving ex projects remaining after 





I 
uested to make the necessary adjustments 
production would be possible at the expense 
iis adjustment program was set up 





of smaller truck tire, sizes. Thi 
just prior to V-J Day, and had it been put into effect, the industry 
would have had balanced capacity for the production of the various 
types of tires against the pre-V-J Day level of 1946 requirements. 


Expediting of Remaining Projects 





major cutbacks in the program were 


After the t 
was possible to readjust the delivery schedules for 


effected, it 
various types of rubber-processing machinery and equipment so 
that the p 
remaining in the program were considerably advanced. The Rub- 
ber Bureau continued a close follow-up of the progress of the 
projects and continually expedited delivery of needed 


otential completion dates for the expansion projects 


remaining 
equipment. 


Partial Cutback of Rayon Expansion Program 
and Reduction in the Level of Carbon Black Program 


The reduced requirement level for tires, which resulted in the 
cutback of the tire expansion program, also meant that the rub- 
ber industry did not need so much rayon tire cord or so much 
carbon black as had been previously forecast. Therefore it was 
ible for the Textiles Bureau to cancel certain rayon expansion 
hat had been previously authorized, and for the Chemi- 
cals Bureau to do likewise for certain planned carbon black 


expansions. 


Work on Balancing Components and Manpower Continued to V-J Day 

While the reduced level of tire requirements alleviated in a 
large measure some of the critical situations that had previously 
developed with respect to components, careful review was con- 
tinued on the current production level of rayon and cotton tire 
cord, carbon black, chafer fabrics, rosin, and other important com- 
ponents. 

During this period, neither tire nor component materials pro- 
duction approached capacity because of manpower shortages and 
work stoppages. 

The War Production Board, in cooperation with the War 
Manpower Commission, continued its efforts to recruit additional 
manpower for the tire plants, tire cord mills, reclaimed rubber 
plants, and other plants producing rubber products. In addition, 
an effort was maintained to obtain deferment of important workers 
in industry and to maintain men from the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
in the tire plants. 


After V-J Day 
Impact of V-J Day on Industry 


Generally speaking, V-J Day found the rubber industry capable 
of converting quickly from the production of military products 
to peacetime items. There was no need of basic reconversion 
of equipment and machinery. However some disruptions occurred, 
particularly in the plants of the smaller companies due to the 
sudden termination of military orders. On V-J Day control still 
existed on the use of various synthetic rubbers and reclaimed rub- 
ber. However appeals weré granted immediately, permitting 
companies, whose military orders had been cancefled, to begin 
production of civilian items made with reclaim or synthetic rub- 
ber, except tube-grade Butyl. 


Demobilization of Controls on V-] Day 


During the first few weeks immediately following V-J Day, it 
was possible, because of cutbacks in military procurement, to 
effect the following changes in wartime rubber controls: 

(1) The quantitative restrictions on the production of A-5 
and A-6 truck tires, farm-implement tires, passenger tires, small 
truck and passenger tubes, and camelback were immediately re- 
voked. This step meant the industry was permitted to produce 
unlimited quantities of these items. 

(2) Complete revocation of all restrictions on the use of re- 
claimed rubber and the following synthetic rubbers: GR-S, Neo- 
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prene (GR-M) and N-Types. This change meant that the in- 
dustry could produce any kind of product from reclaimed and 
Usage control was maintained on natural 
latex, chlorinated rubber, and 


these synthetic rubbers. 
rubber, natural rubber natural 
Butyl (GR-I). . 

(3) The supply compared to requirements for farm-implement 
and tractor tires as well as industrial tires made it possible to 
notity the Office of Price Administration that rationing of these 
tires could be discontinued. Also, because of substantial cutbacks 
in orders for military rubber footwear, it was possible to recom- 
mend lifting of rationing of civilian rubber footwear. 

(4+) Appendix IV to Rubber Order R-1, the Tire Allotment 
Plan, which for nearly two years was the mechanism for 
listribution of truck tires for original equipment, military re- 
placement, and civilian replacement, was revoked. 

(5) Rubber Order R-1 was completely revised as of September 
27, 1945. This confirmed the actions indicated above and also 
revoked various other controls, such as production restrictions on 
golf balls, regrooving of tires, regulations on scrap rubber except 
segregation of tire parts, etc. This revision eliminated several 
reporting forms and simplified those to be continued. Butyl was 
permitted in the production of all tubes 6.50 cross-section and 
larger. Rayon tire cord was permitted in all tires with the ex- 
ception of passenger, motorcycle, and bicycle. The tire production 
pattern, which required manufacturers to use their interchangeable 
facilities and available materials to produce first the larger and 
more critical size tires, was also revoked, permitting the industry 
to adjust its productive facilities to meet the civilian demand for 


t 


the various types and sizes of tires. 





Cancellation of Remaining Expansion Program 


Immediately following V-J Day, the Rubber Bureau withdrew 
its sponsorship of all uncompleted federally financed projects 
for the production of tires, soles and heels, and other rubber 
products. The recommendation was made, however, that all Re- 
construction Finance Corp. plants and facilities producing tires 
should be continued in operation at least until such time as tire 
rationing could be lifted. The Bureau also recommended com- 
pletion of federally financed facilities for washing of natural rub- 
ber. To date work has not been started on the washing projects, 
since a review is being made as to the amounts of unwashed 
rubber that may be received and which will require washing in 
this country during 1946. 

The requirements for rayon tire cord and carbon black, needed 
to support the peacetime production schedule, were determined 
and presented to the Textiles and Chemicals Bureaus respectively. 
These lower requirements for these two basic components per- 
mitted the Textiles Bureau and the Chemicals Bureau to withdraw 
sponsorship from all federally financed projects for the production 
of high-tenacity rayon. 


Peacetime Production Objectives 
Tires and Tubes 


On August 23, 1945, the Rubber Bureau completed its estimate 
of tire production on a civilian basis for the fourth quarter 1945 
and for the year 1946—Basis VIII. In making this forecast, the 
Rubber Bureau used a study of civilian replacement requirements 
that had been prepared during April, 1945, by experts from the 
rubber industry under auspices of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association. This forecast contemplated fulfilling all deferred 
replacement needs for passenger and truck tires, as defined in the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association Report, as well as a substantial 
amount of the estimated inventory deficit by the end of 1946. 
Original equipment tire requirements were obtained upon the 
best advice of the Automotive Division, War Production Board, 
and reasonable quantities were estimated for export and military 
procurement. Based upon this estimated tire production schedule, 
forward estimates were made of the requirements for component 
materials, including natural and synthetic rubbers, reclaimed rub- 
ber, rayon and cotton tire cord, carbon black, etc. 

The tire manufacturing industry was requested to submit on 
September 1, 1945, their estimates of 1946 production, by quarter, 
for purposes of confirming the estimated Basis VIII production 
schedule. These industry estimates for truck tires, when totaled, 
were 9% lower on a tonnage basis for the year 1946 than Basis 
VIII. Because of the close approximation of the estimates of the 
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Monthly Rubber Consumption in the United States 


Rubber Bureau and that of the industry, Basis VIII has been 
considered as the official schedule for purposes of component 
material estimates. 

Because actual tire production to date has been lower than the 
Basis VIII forecast for the same period and because it now seems 
indicated that 1946 production will not be as high as anticipated in 
Basis VIII, revised estimates have been developed for year 1946. 


EsTIMATED Propuction 1946 U. S. A 


Basis VIII 
Original Revised 
Tires 8-23-45 10-25-45 
and Bus : 15,381,000 13,770,000 
yer and Motorcy ,000 66,060.01 
nd Implement. . 000 3,803,006 
18 t) 





passengel 


the exception ol 


These revised 1946 estimates, wi 
tires, more closely approximate the industry estimates submitted 
on September 1, 1945. 

At the present time, truck tires and passenger tires are still 
rationed. Truck and bus tires are rationed in two size categories: 
namely, large truck tires of 8.25 cross-section and larger and small 
truck tires of 7.50 cross-section and smaller. The War Production 
Board and its successor agency, the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, being the supply agency for the production of tires, 
must determine when production of these various categories is 
sufficient to eliminate rationing safely. The staff of the Rubber 
Bureau has met on several occasions with representatives of the 
Office of Price Administration to discuss this subject. Current 
production is climbing, but has not yet reached the levels previ- 
ously anticipated. Until production becomes greater, a definite 
date for ending of rationing cannot be established. 

There are certain remaining controls on the production of tires 
and tubes that will be maintained during the immediate future. 
Rubber Order R-1 now prohibits the production of white sidewall 
passenger tires and also makes it illegal to produce more than 
one grade of truck or passenger tire. The grade now permitted is 
the so-called “100 level.” The basic reason for these two controls 
is to obtain maximum production by permitting only one specifica- 
tion product to be made. These controls will be revoked imme- 
diately upon ending of rationing. 

A pending amendment® to Rubber Order R-1 permits the use 
of rayon tire cord in the manufacture of passenger tires of 6.50 
and larger cross-section. 

At the present time, Butyl may be used only in the manufacture 
of tubes having a cross-section of 6.50 or larger. Butyl is a 
highly desirable synthetic for the production of inner tubes. It 
is possible that this material may replace natural rubber for tubes 
after all controls are lifted. 

The amounts of natural rubber that are permitted in the manu- 
facture of tires and tubes is controlled by Rubber Order R-1. 
These controls will be maintained and will be relaxed systematic- 
ally and progressively pursuant to the reconversion policy de- 
scribed below. 

It is indicated that most other component materials, other than 
those described above, are in ample supply to meet the projected 
tire and tube production schedule for the year 1946. The only 


See p. 404, this issue 
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possible difficulties that can be foreseen are the small amounts 
of cotton broad-woven textiles required by the tire industry and 
the relatively small amount of rosin used in compounding. 


t 










U. S. A. PropuctTion 

ruck & Bus Passenger Tractor & Impl. Airplane Camelback 

Year Tires Car Tires Tires Tires Pounds 
1939" 7,680,000 49,933,000 1,100,000* 33,000 54,411,000* 
ee 8,221,000 50,965,000 1,500,000* 75,000 49,488,000* 
ioe ee 11,148,000 50,392,000 2,100,000* 70,000 75,920,000* 
1942 .....- 43,033,000 2,461,000 430,000* 625,000 32,000* 
5 LS 12,927,000 7,628,000 914,000* 1,033,000 5 ( 
oe eee 14,713,000 18,793,000 2,105,000 1,417,000 44,000 
1945 Est.. 16,600,000 28,200,000 2,600,000 800,000 ,000,000 
Est.. 13,760,000 66,000,000 3,800,000 182,000 3,000,000 


1946 


* Shipments. 
Other Rubber Products 


Generally speaking, there is ample capacity within the industry 
for the production of all types of rubber products. Many items, 
manufacturing of which has been prohibited throughout the war, 
now become important to our peacetime economy. It is also true 
that many of these items have not been successfully made with 
synthetic rubber and that, therefore, it is necessary to consider 
the use of natural rubber in these as well as in those that have 
been made throughout the war. Many controls, having been re- 
moved on plastics, textiles, etc., the rubber industry is faced with 
the loss of position, if not allowed proper raw material to produce 
serviceable items. This situation will be given consideration as 
more rubber becomes available. 

The only 1 
other than tires and tubes, are confined to the amounts of natural 
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ing controls on production of rubber items, 
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facturers of low-priced clothing. 


¢ 
1 revoked, 


mended that the controls established in this order be 
permitting equal treatment for all consumers of these cotton 
fabrics. The Rubber Division of the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration is preparing factual information on this subject for 
presentation to the Administrator. 

The rubber manufacturing industry, synthetic rubber industry, 
reclaimed rubber industry are relatively small users of rosin 
(10-12%). It is recommended that distribution controls over this 
material be maintained to protect this small requirement until such 
time as production of rosin has been increased to somewhat near 
the prewar levels. 


Reconversion to Natural Rubber 


The policy of the Rubber Bureau and its predecessor agencies 
in converting from the use of natural to synthetic rubber during 
the war was based on retaining natural rubber in those products 
where for quality reasons synthetic rubber could not be substi- 


tuted. Conversely, synthetic rubber was used first and in the 

















Yearly Estimate of United States Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
Consumption—Military vs. Civilian 
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greatest quantities in those products where the end-product qual- 
ity was adequate when made of synthetic. In reconverting from 
the use of synthetic to natural rubber, the same basic policy will 
be followed in reverse. As more natural rubber becomes avail- 
able, it will be permitted first in those products where for quality 

1. For example, in the field of tires, greater 
improvement in tire performance can be obtained by using rela- 


reasons it is require 


tively more natural rubber in truck tires than in passenger tires. 

Because of the importance of the use of natural rubber for 
quality reasons in the production of large truck tires and airplane 
tires during the war, the tire industry on a wartime basis was 
consuming approximately 90% of all natural rubber permitted. 
Historically, the consumption of natural rubber for production of 
tires has been 70-72% of the total amounts consumed. Usire the 
historical pattern of natural rubber consumption which is sur- 
prisingly stable, the Rubber Bureau has calculated the percentage 
of natural rubber that properly applies to each segment of the 
rubber industry, such as tires and tubes, mechanical goods, wire 
and cable, footwear, soles and heels, drug sundries, etc. Each 
segment of the rubber industry will share in the additional sup- 
ply of natural rubber in the proportion its particular segment bears 
to the total. 

Within each industry segment, the additional rubber will be 
permitted in those products where it is most needed for quality 
reasons. In this connection the Rubber Bureau has the advice of 
approximately 17 technical consulting committees, representing 
the various industry segments. In consultation with these com- 
mittees, a preference pattern is being established within each seg- 
ment indicating the products in which the industry recommends 
natural rubber should first be used. Jmportance of these technical 
consulting committees cannot be over-emphasized, and it is ab- 
solutely essential that they be maintained and permitted to per- 
form the same functions that they have over the past three years. 

This method of reconverting to the use of natural rubber will 
cover the major-consuming products; but, obviously, will not 
reach all the many and varied products that might be made with 
natural rubber. As the process of reconversion continues, the in- 
dustry will progressively use larger percentages of natural rub- 
ber. An appeal policy will be established whereby manufacturers 








of miscellaneous items which do not fall within the major pro- 
gram will be permitted to consume rubber in the same relative 
proportion to their prewar use as the major-consuming products 

The Technical Staff of the Rubber Bureau is preparing a pat- 
tern for reconversion based upon the above policy, which will lay 
out the steps that can be progressively taken as soon as additional 


natural rubber becomes available per month. This pattern will 
ito effect immediately upon official advice as to rubber 
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Materials Board will be advised of such shipments and will 





mine rubber allocation as between countries. The allocation 
ions of this Committee will be the official source of informa 
tion upon which the Rubber Division of the Civilian Production 





Administration will act in ame nding its controls 


The Director of Rubber Programs has reported to 
man of the War Producti Board. With the abolition of the 
War Production Board on November 3, 1945, this office will be 
li inued. However, Robert S. Wilson will remain as Ad 
visor to W. L. Batt, Chairman of the Interagency Policy Com- 


mittee on Rubber. George M. Tisdale, who has been Assistant 





Mrector of Rubber Programs, will also remain as Advisor t 





lairman of the Combined Raw Materials 


responsible for allocation of natural 





» all consuming countries. 
V-J Day, August 14, 1945, the Rubber Bureau had 203 
employes, 34 of whom were on loan from the industry. Becaus¢ 





of the cancellation of the various expansion programs, the revoca- 
tion of the Tire Allotment Plan and other rubber controls, and 
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the revocation of the overall War Production Board controls, such 
as the Controlled Materials Plan and certain priority procedures, 
the Rubber Bureau staff on September 30, 1945, was reduced to 
108 persons, 26 of whom were on loan from the industry. 

On November 3, 1945, when the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration replaces the War Production Board, a Rubber Division 
will be created in the Bureau of Reconversion Operations. The 
staff of the Rubber Division of the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration will total 78 persons, 17 of whom will be on loan from 
the industry. There will be three main organizational units in the 
Rubber Division. The Technical Operations Branch will be re 
sponsible for administering the Rubber Order R-1 controls as 
they pertain to the use of natural rubber. This Branch will be 
staffed with technical experts from the industry, who will work 
with the various consulting technical committees in recommending 
the pattern of reconversion to the use of natural rubber. A Pro- 
duction Staff will be responsible for maintaining information on 
production of tires and other rubber products and assisting the 
industry in overcoming any bottlenecks to orderly reconversion. 
This group will be responsible also for determination of monthly 
quotas for tire rationing. The Rubber Supply and Statistics 
sranch will be responsible for the allocation of natural rubber 
and will also collect and assemble all statistics regarding natural 
rubber consumption and tire production. 

W. J. Sears, who has been directing the activities of the Rubber 
Bureau since April 1, 1945, as its Deputy Director, will become 
Director of the Rubber Division. E. D. Kelly, who has been 
Assistant Director of the Rubber Bureau in Charge of Staff Op- 
erations, will become Deputy Director of the Rubber Division. 
George L. Allison will be Assistant Director for Technical Opera- 
tions; Carl Gibson, Assistant Director for Production, and Her- 
bert M. James will be Chief of the Rubber Supply and Statistics 
Branch. 

During the life of the Rubber Bureau of the War Production 
Board, the Rubber Industry has responded magnificently in fur- 
nishing personnel to assist in the government program, has co- 
yperated wholeheartedly in furnishing information and supporting 
the Rubber Bureau in its operation. As retiring Director of 
Rubber Programs, I can assure you and the Administrator of 
the Civilian Production Administration that the rubber industry 
will continue its splendid record of cooperation and will continue 
to support the Rubber Division in achieving the objectives of the 
Civilian Production Administration. 


Summary of Impact of War on Rubber Industry 
and Its Response 


All segments of the rubber manufacturing industry deserve 
the thanks of a grateful nation for a truly tremendous and com- 
plex effort during World War II. The combined technical, sci- 
entific and engineering ability within the industry rose to the 
xcasion, helping to develop the absolutely necessary synthetic 
rubber program. Cooperation with similar technicians of the 
petroleum, chemical, and construction industries made possible 
a vital new material. In addition, the chemists and physicists of 
the rubber industry took this new raw material and developed 
methods by which synthetic rubbers could be made into useful 
end-products. Production management of the rubber companies 
was faced with largest demands ever encountered. Rubber 
acturing facilities were expanded. As these came into pro- 
n, new manpower had to be found and trained. The co- 
yperation of labor, its long hours of work, its no-strike pledge and 
in late 1944, seven-day week in the tire and tube industry, were 

1 








factors that made all-time high production possible. Success or 
failure to supply the maximum number of necessary rubber prod- 
ucts to win the war quickly was dependent basically on the 
achievements of labor and industry. The fact that our armies 
have been victorious in Africa, Europe, and the Pacific was 

part by the tremendous efforts of the 
rubber manufacturing industry. Although it was necessary to 


limit the use of almost all rubber products on 


brought about at least in 
} 
he homefront and 
to see that such products as were manufactured went to the most 
essential uses, the civilian transportation of this country did not 
break down. There were several pretty close calls, but on each 
occasion the rubber manufacturing industry put forth greater 
effort so that there was no serious delay due to a shortage of 
rubber products. 
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(Continued on page 391) 
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Application of the Torsional 
Hysteresis Test to Tires 


Fig. 1. Torsional Pendu- 

lum Arrangement Used 

in Hysteresis Measure- 

ments 

a—Rotator 

b—Screw Clamp 

c—Sleeve Bearing 

d—Chucks 

e—Sample 

f—Pendulum, Marked in 
Degrees on Periphery 
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OTH the rubber and the cord of which a tire is mainly 

composed exhibit mechanical hysteresis in that, when they 

are subjected to stress, the energy given out in recovery 
is less than that spent in deformation of the material. The differ- 
ence or loss in mechanical energy appears in the form of heat, 
and the high temperatures observed in tires carrying heavy loads 
at high speeds are due. mainly to the mechanical hysteresis char- 
acteristics of the rubber and the cords used in the tires. The 
present article describes the application of a simple torsional 
hysteresis test to a study of the hysteresis properties of some 
tires of known service history. 


Apparatus and Procedures 

The hysteresis of tire sections was determined by means of the 
torsional hysteresis test described by Mooney and Gerke? In 
this method a torsional pendulum is completely supported by the 
sample which furnishes the restoring torque as the pendulum js 
rotated. 

Some modifications of the Mooney and Gerke apparatus were 
necessary to adapt it to the purposes of this investigation. The 
pendulum (See Figure 1), a small aluminum centrifuge head, 
was 7?4 inches in diameter and was graduated around the rim 
in one-degree intervals. Through the center of the pendulum 
disk was passed a %-inch shaft, 314 inches long, to which was 
fitted at its top a chuck for gripping the lower end of the sample. 
The pendulum, the shaft, and the chuck weighed 1,070 grams. 
A similar chuck at the upper end of the sample was mounted on 
a rod supported by a sleeve so that the entire arrangement of 
pendulum, chuck, and sample hung free and could be rotated 
by turning the upper rod. The oscillatory rotation of the pen- 
dulum was initiated by a sharp turn of the rod, while the tight- 
ening of the screw clamp in the sleeve prevented turning of the 
rod once the oscillatory motion was underway. For measurements 
at elevated temperatures the whole apparatus was supported in 
an oven similar to that used by Mooney and Gerke. For room 
temperature determinations the apparatus was mounted on a 
table. Accurate control of the initial amplitude was achieved in 
1 Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La., one of the 
laboratories of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 

Agricultural Research Administration, United States Department of 


Agriculture. 
*Inpra Russer Wortp, 103, 4, 29 (1941). 
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this case by holding the pendulum stationary while twisting the 
rod. The clamp was then tightened, and the pendulum released 
to rotate freely. 

The method of Mooney and Gerke for calculating torsional 
hysteresis from the readings of the oscillating pendulum was 
followed precisely in this investigation. Angular readings in both 
clockwise and counterclockwise directions were taken for four 
complete oscillations. From these the logarithmic decrement of 
the damped oscillation was calculated by the relation 

An/Aco= 10K 
in which 
Ao equals the amplitude of the zero or initial oscillation, 
A, equals the amplitude of the ,th oscillation, and 
K equals the logarithmic decrement to the base 10. 

The relative energy loss per cycle of damped oscillation was 
found by evaluating the function 1 - 10°K. Logarithmic decre- 
ment and relative energy loss vary in the same direction. Since 
the experimental measurement yields first the logarithmic 
decrement, this value, except where otherwise noted, will be 
used in this investigation as a measure of the hysteresis of the 
tire section. 

The samples of tire carcass were cut out with a sharp knife 
or razor blade into the shape of a square rod with the approximate 
dimensions of 140-millimeter length and six-millimeter square 
cross-section so that the long axis of the sample was parallel to 
the large circumference of the tire. (See Figure 2.) These sec- 
tions were then buffed to uniformity on an emery wheel until 
the cross-sectional area was between 30 and 40 square millimeters, 
averaging about 35 square millimeters. The effective length of 
the sample after insertion into both chucks was approximately 
115 millimeters. The carcass sections containing cord were taken 
from three locations in the tire—sidewall, shoulder, and crown. 
The all-rubber sections were cut from the tread of the tire. 

Some preliminary measurements were made to determine the 
best dimensions of the sample and to obtain some indication of 
the accuracy with which the dimensions of the sample must be 
controlled for comparable and reproduceable results. For a sample 
of given length it was found that too large a cross-section resulted 


in excessive damping of the motion of the pendulum; whereas 
a small cross-section permitted the sample to stretch too much 
under the weight of the pendulum. A variation of 10% from 
either the specified length or cross-sectional area, however, had 
effect on the logarithmic 


a relatively small decrement, K. 





Fig. 2. Positions in the Tire from Which Samples Were 
Taken for Torsional Hysteresis Measurements 


R—Tread Rubber Section 
C—Carcass Sections in the Crown (CR), Shoulder (SH). 
Sidewall (SI) 
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Fig. 3. Logarithmic Decrement versus Amplitude of 


Initial Oscillation of Pendulum 


Experiments showed that the amplitude of the initial cycle of 
rotation of the pendulum had considerable effect upon the K 
value obtained. This point is illustrated in Figure 3 in which the 
logarithmic decrement is plotted against the initial amplitude 
for a number of tire sections differing widely in their hysteresis 
values. The choice of initial amplitude to use in any hysteresis 
comparison must be a compromise between a low amplitude which 
does not permit an accurate final reading after four oscillations 
and a high amplitude which requires undesirable distortion of 
the sample for its production. In this work an initial value of 
425-450 degrees for 2A. was chosen. Later when experiments 
with S-4 test tires were begun, it was found that an initial value 
of 450 was too low to produce a sufficiently large oscillation at 
the end of four cycles for accurate calculation of K. Sections 
were, therefore, measured with 2A. equal to approximately 800 
degrees, and this value proved satisfactory for comparative pur- 
poses. Furthermore, since it was difficult to reproduce initial 
amplitudes within less than 25 degrees of any set value, it was 
deemed desirable to choose a value of 2A. on the right-hand 
portion of the curves in Figure 3. 

Experience showed that prolonged oscillation of the pendulum 





with one sample tended to raise the value of K; i.e., if the sample 
the K 
t few determinations might be somewhat higher than 
1e first few. For this reason every effort was made to 
in the prescribed range during the first 


is measured a large number of times in rapid sequence, 
for the f 


f 





alues of 2A. wi 











The logarithm lecrements here reported are the average 

between three and five determinations on each tire section. 
Duplicate, and som ‘iplicate, sections were measured 
for each posit of the tire reported 


Experimental Details 





Exploratory experiments showed th he hysteresis of a tire 
“arcass section is affected by the moi content and the tem- 
perature of the section. The extent to which the hysteresis may 
be influenced by these factors is demonstrated in the experiments 


escribed below 

The moisture factor was investigated with sections containing 
cotton and rayon cords. These were soaked in distilled water, 
weighed, and measured for torsional hysteresis as the sections 
were exposed to lower and lower humidities; the moisture loss 
was follewed by observation of the decrease in weight of the 
section. The hysteresis as a function of moisture content in 


J. G. Wiegerink, J. Research, Natl. Bur. Stds., 24, 645 (1940); J. H. 
Dillon and I. B. Prettyman, J. Applied Phys., 16, 159 (1945). 
A.C. Walker, Textile Research, 13, 15 (1943). 
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per cent. of dry weight is shown in Figure 4. The dry weight 
is that obtained after the section has been heated in an oven to 
105° C. for 11%4 hours and then left in an anhydrous P2Qs desic- 
cator overnight. The differences in moisture contents of the 
cotton and rayon sections shown in Figure 4 are in accord with 
the differences observed with cords alone.* This fact indicates 
that most of the moisture is absorbed or lost by the cord and 
that relatively little is taken up or lost by the rubber during 
the time of this experiment. Since the physical properties of tire 
cords, along with textiles in general,* are greatly influenced by 
their moisture contents, it is reasonable to expect that the 
hysteresis properties of the tire section containing cords, and in 
fact of the tire, are affected by the moisture contents of the tire 
cords. 

Measurements of the hysteresis of various sections were made 
at elevated temperatures to find the effect of this factor. After the 
hysteresis of a section had been determined at room conditions the 
section was transferred to an oven which had been preheated to 
a desired temperature. The sample was allowed about ten minutes 
to reach equilibrium in the oven. The hysteresis was again mea- 
sured, and the section removed while the oven was heated to a 
higher temperature. This procedure was followed to prevent 
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MOISTURE CONTENT, PERCENT. OF DRY WEIGHT 


Fig. 4. Effect of Moisture Content on the Logarithmic Decre- 
ment of a Cotton and a Rayon Carcass Section. Approxi- 
mately 40% of the Dry Weight of the Sections Was Cord 


unnecessary exposure of the sample to high temperatures since, 
as will be described below, the hysteresis of the tire section is 
increased by extended heating. The results shown in Figure 5 
(solid curves) depict the temperature effect on hysteresis and 
illustrate the differences observed for carcass and tread portions 
of synthetic ti 

\ small pi 
shown in Fj 
lost by the cords in the sections while they were exposed to the 
The sections were initially conditioned 


he hysteresis drop with increasing temperature 
for carcass sections is due to the moisture 





elevated temperature. 
in a room atmosphere and had a fairly low moisture content so 
measurements at 
hysteresis curve. 


that drying the sections before making the 
higher temperatures had little effect on the 
By first increasing the moisture of the section, however, the effect 
hysteresis during this test could be shown 


Carcass section (b) from a cotton cord tire was soaked in 


moisture loss on 


water and then allowed to dry off in a room atmosphere befor« 
making hysteresis measurements over the temperature range. 
iat the hysteresis 


The resulting curve (Figure 5, b’) shows tl 
increased at room temperature from 0.347 to 0.433 by soaking 
ind that after the tests at elevated temperatures the hysteresis 
at room temperature dropped to 0.394 owing to the moisture loss 
during the test. 

Prolonged heating of the tire sections was found to increase 
the hysteresis considerably. Early experiments made on sections 
at 150° C. showed that heating for three hours had little or no 
effect on the hysteresis at that temperature. After the sections 
were allowed to cool and set overnight, however, an appreciable 
increase in the hysteresis at room temperature was observed. 
In order to demonstrate this effect, tread and carcass sections 
were first dried in a vacuum desiccator for 40 hours and measured 
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for their hysteresis. They were then heated in an oven at 150° C. 
for six hours, allowed to set overnight in a desiccator to keep 
them dry, and again tested for their hysteresis. The heating and 
the testing were carried out a second time to determine any fur- 
ther increase in hysteresis which might be observed. The sec- 
tions were then allowed to pick up moisture during a 40-hour 
exposure to room atmosphere and measured again. The results, 
given in Table 1, show that prolonged heating to high tempera- 
tures has a permanent effect on the hysteresis of tire sections. 
This fact probably explains the increase in hysteresis observed 
with sections from tires tested in a service test in which the 
tires are subjected to usage which generates high temperatures 
inside the tire. 

Attempts were made to remove or destroy the cord in the tire 
sections used for hysteresis measurement in order to find out 
what contribution the presence of the cord makes to the hysteresis 
of the section. Treatment for several hours with hot 6N hydro- 
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Effect of Temperature on the Logarithmic 
Decrement of Tire Sections 

t--Tread Rubber 

a and b—Body carcass ons 

4’—Carcass Section b after Soaking in Water and Allowing 
to Dry off at Room Temperature before Measurement 

; b’ after Measurement at Elevated 


Fig. 5: 






) Hysteresis of Section 
Temperatures 


chloric acid was found most satisfactory in destroying the cord 
structure. This method seemed more effective in the sections 
containing rayon cord than in those containing cotton. In the 
latter, after acid treatment the space in the section formerly 
occupied by the cord contained a friable residue which could be 
broken up by repeated twisting of the section. This was accom- 
plished by spinning the sample in the torsional pendulum a 
large number of times, making occasional measurements of the 


hysteresis as the residue in the section was broken up. 


on HysTeReESIs OF TIRE 


TaBLe } Errect OF HEATING aT 150° C. 
Carcass AND TREAD SECTIONS 
Logarithmic Decrement, K, at Room Temperature 
After Heating 
and 40-Hour 
After After Exposure to 
Sample Before Desicator Heating Heating Room 
Designation* Drying Dried 6 Hours 13 Hours’ Atmosphere 
{ C-2 354. x 10-3 300 x 10-8348 x 10-% 389 x 10-8 453 x 10-* 
Carcass } A-4 305 247 299 312 370 
A-new 236 204 266 276 316 
Tread § B-6 217 212 27 286 303 
Rubber } D-new 290 280 317 333 349 
*See Table 2 for identification of tires from which these samples were 


taken 
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It seemed likely that the hot acid treatment and heating during 
drying of the sample might also have some effect on the hysteresis 
of the rubber in the section. Suitable control experiments were, 
therefore, necessary to insure that the results obtained by de- 
composition of the cord did not reflect some additional effect 
as well. The procedure, as finally worked out, follows: 

Sections of known hysteresis of tread rubber, carcass contain- 
ing cotton, and carcass containing rayon cord were handled in 
three different ways. First, samples of each type were set aside 
as controls. Second, sections of tread rubber were heated in air 
to the same temperatures as those attained in the acid treatment. 
Third, still other sections were treated with the hot hydrochloric 
acid at 100° C., rinsed, and dried in an oven. After the sections 
were allowed to set overnight, hysteresis measurements were 
made as they were taken through more than 50 spinnings in the 
torsional pendulum. The hysteresis was then plotted against the 
number of spinnings imposed on the sample. These curves for all 
three types of sections and treatments are shown in Figure 6. 

The results on tread rubber indicate that heating and spinning 
have little effect on the hysteresis of the section, but that acid 
treatment increases the hysteresis considerably. This point should 
be kept in mind when the results on the carcass sections contain- 
ing cord are considered. 

The control cotton and rayon carcass sections increased some- 
what in hysteresis with the successive spinnings. This change 
could be due to some readjustment or reorientation of the short 
fiber ends in the section as it is twisted and relaxed, or to a 
change in moisture content of the cords during the test. 

The acid treated sections, on the other hand, show a consistent 
decrease in hysteresis both initially and during the spinning treat- 
ment. This decrease occurred despite the fact that the rubber 
hysteresis increased. Decomposition of the cord, therefore, seems 
to decrease the hysteresis of the section a considerable amount. 
A greater effect was observed in the rayon sections than in the 
cotton, probably because the decomposition or solution of the 
rayon cord in the acid was more complete. 

These results give evidence that the presence of the cord in 
rubber increases the hysteresis of the section over what it would 
be if no cord were present. This conclusion seems reasonable in 
view of the fact that the elasticity and elongation characteristics 
of the cord differ from those of the rubber. Hysteresis is a mea- 
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Fig. 6. Logarithmic Decrement of Tire Sections during 

Flexing Following Acid Treatment. The Values at 

Zero Number of Spinnings Are the Original Logarith- 
mic Decrements before Treatment 

Circles—Control Sections, no Treatment 

Half-Filled Circles—Tread Rubber Sections Heated in Air 

Filled Circles—Acid Treated Sections 
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laste 2. Hysteresis or Tires Testep at Camp NorMoy e, 1943 
% Energy Loss 
Position l.ogarithmic Decrement, K yg per Cycle of Flexing 
Code in Mileage - ae or + 
Number Test* Crown Shoulder Sidewall Tire For Tire Minus New Tire 
A-(new) Bae 258x 10 257 x 10> 239 x 10-3 251 x 10 68.5 ey 
A-1 Front 463 284 271 246 267 70.8 ve | 
A- Front 300 288 262 283 72.8 4.3 
A-3 C.O 68 257 249 258 69.5 1.0 
A-4 C.0 3 282 244 276 71.9 3.4 
A-5 R.O 298 275 255 276 719 3.4 
re RI. 290 284 244 173 71.6 3.1 
A-7 em 305 281 250 42.2 Ry 
B- (new) 293 298 rT, 289 73.6 ves 
B-1 Front 1004 320 320 91 311 76. 2.5 
B-2 F 1114 313 313 292 306 75.6 2.0 
B-3 Front 448] 348 332 350 343 79.4 5.8 
b-4 C.] 6719 318 295 272 295 74.3 0.7 
PE R.O 7097 334 314 286 311 76.1 Z.5 
B-6 R.I 8568 310 304 278 297 * 74.5 0.9 
B-7 C.2 9720 323 298 269 296 74.4 0.8 
oo ee ee 275 270 280 275 71.8 . 
ie. Sul ce sebe woke 339 343 325 336 78.7 6.9 
C-2 344 350 sue 335 78.6 6.8 
C-3 316 320 266 301 75.0 3.2 
C-4 326 313 296 312 76.2 4.4 
C-5 332 320 319 324 773 Ff 
C-t 330 322 280 310 76.0 4.2 
C-7 341 324 305 323 77.4 5.6 
D-(new) ) 256 256 253 255 69.1 ~ 
D-1 5177 319 349 308 325 77.6 8.5 
LS ER re Seen 6117 341 350 304 332 938.3 9.2 
ea awinsee cane . 7252 314 300 281 298 74.7 5.6 
D-4 10467 307 291 268 289 73.6 4.5 
~s 15470 346 310 278 311 76.1 7.0 
IPD. nlay ou Ca cate mets 17302 324 296 270 297 74.5 5.4 
D 17809 308 316 263 29¢ 74.4 5.3 
Overall Front 3579 323 324 300 
Averages Center 
nd Rear 9621 315 300 272 
*C.0.—Center outside 
C.I 
R.¢ 
R.I 
Tas_e 3. Recronat Hysteresis VaLves For TIRES WITH DIFFERENT CONSTRUCTIONAL FEATURES 
Logarithmic Decrement, K, of Carcass 
Position — se Se REE eS ig Sa | 
Tire Tread Design yn Truck Crown Shoulder Sidewall 
E. (Rayon) . Highway Not known 172 x 10-3 223 x 10-3 110x 10° 
(Cotton) Rear 388 415 360 
G. (Rayon) Rear 323 339 325 
H. (Rayon) Front 170 185 285 
8 Center 216 275 281 
e Rear 239 237 216 
§ Front 325 324 300 
i. ( dD Mud and Snow 1 Center and Rear 315 300 272 
sure of the recoverability of a distorted section. Since the cord the course. The front tires were, therefore, separated from the 


is much less elastic than the rubber, and since its presence 
displaces rubber from the sample, it is to be expected that the 
work necessary to restore the distorted section to its former 
shape, i.e. the hysteresis, will be greater in the section containing 


cK rd. 
Hysteresis of Service-Tested Tires 


Torsional hysteresis measurements were made on 32 S-4, 
7.50-20, mud and snow tread truck tires. These tires consisted of 
four groups all of which were made with the same rubber com- 
positions by the same manufacturer, but which differed in the 
cotton fabric used in the tire. Seven tires from each group were 
tested on the U. S. Army Ordnance Normoyle Tire Test Fleet 
course at San Antonio, Tex. As described by Lemon and Robson,® 
this course was a route consisting of 70% hard surface highway, 
15% gravel, and 15% cross-country trails. The tires were all 
tested at the same time and were run to failure. The mileages 
recorded for the tires run on the center and the rear positions 
of the trucks were somewhat higher than those observed for the 
front tires. This condition was due to the fact that the front tires 
carried approximately 118% of their rated loads; whereas the 
center and rear tires carried only about 63% of the rated loads. 
Furthermore the front tires were subjected to heavier impacts 
than the other tires, especially in the cross-country portion of 


} 
} 
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others in the analysis of the hysteresis data obtained. 

For purposes of comparison hysteresis measurements were 
made on a new tire from each group. These new tires had been 
plunger tested, but were otherwise undamaged. The sections for 
hysteresis determination were cut from positions of the tire be- 
tween the plunger breaks. The results on these new tires, when 
compared with the tires run on the test course, gave some indi- 
cation of the change in hysteresis which takes place during 
service. 

Data for these tires are shown in Table 2. The average hystere- 
sis for a tire was arbitrarily taken as the average of the values 
obtained for the sidewall, shoulder, and crown positions. The 
per cent. energy lost per cycle of flexing was determined by the 
formula given above, and the increase in energy loss with service 
for the tire was found by subtracting the values obtained for the 
new tire in each group. These results are plotted against mileage 
in Figures 7 and 8. 

Some hysteresis values were also determined for the tread 
rubber from tires of each group. These results are plotted in 
Figure 9, in which the change in hysteresis for the tread rubber 
of a number of different sections is plotted against the mileage of 
the tire. The values for the treads on the new tires are all 
approximately the same, as might be expected. As the tires are 
used, the hysteresis appears to undergo a considerable initial 
drop and then gradually rises again as more mileage is put on 
the tire. 
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Fig. 7. Effect of Service Mileage on the Logarithmic Decrements of 
Tires Listed in Table 2 


Discussion 

Although the data herein reported are limited owing to the 
relatively small number of tires available for test, a number of 
interesting conclusions seem to be justified. 

1. The hysteresis of a tire carcass increases with use. The 
actual cause of this increase is not certain, but is probably related 
to the heating and flexing which the carcass undergoes during 
use. This point is borne out by the fact that the results described 
in the experimental section above demonstrated that extended 
heating of carcass sections increased their hysteresis at room 
temperature. The greatest change in tire hysteresis seems to 
occur during the early life of the tire unless it is subjected to 
severe usage, as was the case with the front tires tested in the 
Normoyle run. In this latter case the hysteresis seemed to 
increase rapidly until the tire failed. 

2. The data in Table 2 show that in a new tire the shoulder, 
crown, and sidewall have about the same logarithmic decrement, 
but that as more and more mileage is put on the tire, the differ- 
ences between the hysteresis of these three regions become 
appreciable. For the tested tires listed in Table 2 the highest 
hysteresis seems to be in the crown, the lowest in the sidewall. 
That this is not always the case, however, is indicated by the 
data in Table 3. Tires E, F, and G exhibited highest hysteresis 
in the shoulder, whereas tires H and I were high in the sidewall. 

If we assume that the region of greatest hysteresis increase in 
the tire is also the region of greatest flexing, or heat generation, 
the data in Tables 2 and 3 give information concerning the effect 
of tire design on flexing in the tire. Tires E, F, and G have a 
highway tread design which seems to give more or less uniform 
flexibility around the cross-sectional circumference of the tire. 
A consideration of the motion of such an inflated tire would lead 
one to expect that the point of greatest flexing should be in the 
shoulder region, and this hypothesis is substantiated by the high 
hysteresis of the snoulders of these tires. The heavy ribs of the 
mud and snow tread design, however. appear to reduce the flex- 
ing in the shoulder and to distribute it to other points in the 
tire. In the case of the cotton tires the distribution is such that 
flexing is more or less uniform throughout the tire cross-section. 
This uniformity may be due to the fact that the sidewalls of the 
cotton tires are fairly thick and tend to resist flexing to a con- 
siderable extent. In the rayon mud and snow tires the sidewalls 
are thinner and might be expected to receive more flexing than 
was the case with the cotton tires. The results of Table 3 bear 
out this expectation since tires H and I have high hysteresis 
values in the sidewalls. These facts indicate that tire tread design 
appears to have a profound effect on the changes in hysteresis 
in various parts of the tire. 

3. A number of facts give evidence that the presence of the 
cord greatly influences the hysteresis of an otherwise rubber sec- 
tion. The hysteresis of the tread rubber sections measured was 
in nearly all cases less than tnat of body carcass sections taken 
from the same tire. Part of this hysteresis difference may have 


been related to the differences in rubber composition, but the 
major part is probably due to the presence of the cord. The 
experiments in which carcass sections were treated with acid to 
change the nature of the cords give further indication that the 
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Fig. 8. Effect of Service Mileage on the Increase in % Rela- 
tive Energy Losses for Used Tires over New Tires Listed in 
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Fig. 9. Effect of Service Mileage on the Change in Logarith- 
mic Decrements of Tire Tread Rubber 


cords, along with textiles in general,’ are greatly influenced by 
the tire. Finally, the fact that moisture content of the cord in 
the carcass section affects the hysteresis of the section shows 
rather definitely that the cord and its properties are a significant 
determinant of the carcass hysteresis. 

Extension of the foregoing conclusion leads to the possibility 
that such factors as the nature and the construction of the cord, 
factors which determine its physical properties, are important 
contributors to the hysteresis of the tire and, consequently, to 
the heat generated in the tire during service. This conclusion is 
substantiated by a comparison of the hysteresis data for tires in 
Groups B, C, and D. The rubber compositions and manufactur- 
ing specifications for these tires were identical. They differed 
only in the types of cotton cord used in the body of the tire. Yet 
in spite of this similarity the hysteresis of the new tires in these 
groups differed from each other, and this difference persisted to 
some extent throughout the life of the tire. Unfortunately no such 
comparison could be made between the rayon and cotton tires 
because of the variations in tire design necessitated by the physical 
dimensions of the two types of cord. 


Summary 

The torsional hysteresis test of Mooney and Gerke nas been 
applied to sections cut from tires and permits evaluation of the 
hysteresis properties of the rubber and cord combination existing 
in fabricated tires. It has been found that the hysteresis of car- 
cass sections containing the cord are influenced by the moisture 
content, temperature, and time of heating of the section. De- 
composition of the cord in the section with concentrated acid 
lowered tne hysteresis of the section. This gives evidence that 
the presence of the cord in the section is responsible for the higher 
hysteresis observed for carcass sections when they are compared 
to all-rubber samples such as those taken from the tread of the 
tire. The hysteresis of tires tested on the Normoyle tire test 
course was found to increase witn mileage, and the increase was 
greater for tires in the front positions than in the center and 
rear positions on the test trucks. The area of highest hysteresis 
in a used tire appears to be in the region of greatest flexing and 
depends upon the tire’s tread design and constructional features. 





General’s Automatic 
Tire Building Machine 


Promises Faster Production, 
Uniform Product ........ 


g machine developed by Walter 
for the General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 


may go down in rubber industry history as one of the factors 


HE automatic tire buildin; 








importantly tire producti ranking past 
levelopments as the use of organic accelerators, cure, Walter J. Breth 
the balloon tire. 

Hundreds of men still working in tire plants remember when 





all tires were laboriously built by hand on heavy iron cores, when 


a score of tires was a full day’s production for one man. Pro- 


Plans for Further Development and Use 





























duction officials usually figt 180 tires per day (three shifts) 
by one of the current (pre-B: tire building machines is about Neither Inventor Breth nor other General Tire executives bi 
normal production lieve that the new machine is periect; improvements have cor 
[ uilding mac ped tinually been made since the installation of the first machine six 
Cae eeaee tt ; years ago. 
, : : te > out The first models were powered by air cy or machir 
72 R ( x ves novements yw mecha il application power | 
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ind turnovs y S ( ned by the r philecks na are in Breth’s name and assigned to General. Machines 
lrum is stationary. now in operation were built for General by the Ferry Machine 
\si I spe 1 in this respect, Mr. Breth ; Co., Kent, O., where several others are now under construction 
ere is a considerab unifo of prod “t and nearly No decision has yet been made by General’s management as to 
tal ‘rej and “seconds” stemming back to Whether the machine will be made available to other tire manu- 
ie ht t in the building operations. facturers under some form of license agreement. 
Since the cords in the plies run at a diagonal to the axis of the Construction cost of early machines was high—somewhere be 





t! 
lacement of the cords by the hand tool on the rotating tween $25,000 and $30,000 for the first machine, but General’s 
irum of the “past” tire building machine is bound to occur fairly development engineers believe that on a production basis this 





ften because of uneven pressure in applying the tool and the cost might be brought down to about $7,000. 

lifference in angle of the cords on the opposite sides of the 

jrum, Mr. Breth says. Cord displacement and uneven turndown Labor's Viewpoint 

liminated by the action of the new machine. Under ordinary circumstances new equipment which decreases 





Fig. 1. Builder Applies First Ply to Drum. Fig. 3. Machine Makes Turndown, Sets Bead, 

Recent Improvement in Machine Replaces Rolls Flipper, Makes Turnup, and Rolls 

Control-Button Panel at Builder's Right with Fig. 2. Builder Applies Turnup. These Operations Are Performed 
Single-Button Control Second Ply to Drum While the Drum Remains Stationary 
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the manpower necessary to perform an operation is not greeted 
with smiles by organized labor, but General has had no trouble 
from that direction. Perhaps the fact that the machine was de- 
veloped during war years when every effort was being made 
to step up production has some bearing on the situation. 

Union tire builders work on the machines at General and have 
been doing so for several years. There is no secret about the 
machine to these men, and it seems likely that the rubber workers’ 
unions have known about its production capacities for some time. 
No organized opposition has been apparent so far. 








Some Details of Operation 

The steps performed by the tire builder during the two minutes 
needed to complete a tire on this machine are detailed by Mr. 
Breth as follows: 

(1) Builder puts beads in the machine. 

(2) Builder pushes button #1, which brings housing in, opens 
core, and heads go into drum. 

(3) Builder puts first and second plies on drum, bringing ply 
: ends down from servicer. Electric eye controls ply length. 

(4) Builder pushes button #2. Machine automatically makes 
turndown, sets the beads, rolls the flipper, makes the turnup. 

(5) Builder applies the third and fourth plies to the partly- 
built tire. 

(6) Builder applies the chafer and breaker strip. 





De (7) Builder pushes button #3. Tread is applied, cut to length, 

cor spliced, and rolled at low pressure. 

so (8) Builder pushes button #4. Machine rolls tread under high 
pressure and makes turndown. 

ah (9) Builder pushes button #5. Tread roller drops, machine 


makes turnunder, drum collapses, freeing tire. 
(10) Operator removes tire from collapsed drum and is ready 
: to repeat the cycle of operations. 
pant Some of these steps are illustrated graphically in the accom- 
vill panying illustrations. 
Inventor Breth points out that in this series of operations there 
is none that requires any unusual amount of physical strength. 


he He believes that it is possible and practical for a normally strong 
es woman to operate the machine, although General has used only 
1¢ men on the machine thus far. 

n An automatic machine for truck-tire building has not yet been 
0 constructed, but Mr. Breth believes that it can and will be done. 

i Increasing productivity of a machine by five to six times is a 


tremendous acceleration of the manufacturing process. General 

Tire & Rubber Co. executives believe that this new machine will 
5 contribute materially to better tires at lower prices for American 
S motorists in the future. 


Walter J. Breth 


Walter J. Breth, the inventor of this automatic tire building 


Fig. 4. Pushing Button to Bring Fourth Ply 

into Place; Third Ply Has Already Been 

Applied Since the Operations Shown in 
Fig. 3 


Been Applied. 





Fig. 5. Chafer, Breaker, and Tread Have 
Builder Is 
to Roll Tread under High Pressure 
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machine, has been with the General Tire & Rubber Co. for 24 
years, for many years as a maintenance man and as an experi- 
mental engineer for the last six years. In addition to this latest 
development, Mr. Breth has also built an automatic bead-cutting 
machine, an automatic tube splicer, and an automatic thread cut- 
ter. He started work on the automatic tire building machine in 
1939, and after eight months in which he made little progress 
with the development of a machine that would not infringe on 
earlier patents and would be a better machine, he conceived the 
revolutionary idea of making a machine in which the building 
drum remained stationary instead of revolving, and in 1940 pro- 
duced his first practical working model. 





Notes from Latin America 


Argentina is seeking to ease the local tire shortage by the pro- 
duction of tires from synthetic rubber. The first shipment of 
synthetic rubber, presumably from the United States, as well as 
other raw materials, arrived here during September. 

Available figures give the crude rubber consumption of Bolivia 
in July, 1945, as 1,281 metric tons. At the same time 204 tons 
of rubber were exported to the United States and 79 tons to 
Argentina. Toal exports of crude rubber represented a value of 
$221,128. 

The rubber agreement between the United States Rubber De- 
velopment Corp. and the Government of Costa Rica has been 
extended to June 30, 1947. The base price for wild rubber will 
remain at 33¢ a pound, but the production bonus now paid does 
not figure in the new agreement and may therefore be discontinued 
at any time. 

During the first quarter of 1945, Costa Rica exported 35.74 
long tons of rubber in the form of washed and dried crepe. Local 
processing firms took an additional 7.5 tons. Most of the rubber 
came from wild trees, chiefly from the San Juan basin. The 
balance, 2.5 tons, was produced on the only commercial rubber 
plantation now in production in the country. It is expected that 
the output of plantation rubber will increase considerably in a 
year or two when most of the rubber acreage will have reached 
the tapping stage. 

According to a report from the U. S. Embassy in Cuba, a new 
factory for the manufacture of canvas-topped rubber-soled shoes 
started operations in Habana recently. 

The output of balata in Surinam during the first half of 1945 
was 28,107 kilograms, a decline of 324 kilograms from the totai 
of 29,451 kilograms harvested during the corresponding period of 
1944. At the same time it is stated that the number of men in 
the field is less than half the number employed last year. 





Fig. 6. Builder Removes Tire as Last Step 
in Operation. Beads for the Next Tire Will 
Be Placed in Machine Before the Resumption 


Pushing Button 
of Operation Shown in Figure 1 








Lubrication of Rubber Plant Machinery’ 


A. F. Brewer’ 


Parts List—Gorpon 20” 
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Fig. la. Gordon 20-Inch Straight-Line Plasticator 






















































































LUBRICATION CHART GorDON 20-INCH STRAIGHT LINE PLAsTICATOR (Figure 1B) 


Porn No. oF PoINt 
No LLUBRICATORS Type OF LUBRICATOR Service Periop Parts LuBRICATED No. 
1 1 Oil reservoir Maintain level between Kingsbury thrust 1 
bottom of gage and bearing 
groove ‘*F’’) 
Grease cu One filling when new Forward radial roller 2 
Filled automatically Bearing 
from (1) afterward. 
Grease cup Once daily. Rear radial rolle1 
Bearing 
1 Oil reservoir Maintain level so that Bull gear and pinion 4 
gear dips. 
Oil reservoir Maintain level so that Pinion shaft bearings 5 
collar dips. 
¢ Zerk fitting Once daily Outboard bearing 6 
7 Zerk fitting One or more times daily. Adjusting screw thrust 7 
collar 
8 ) Zerk fitting j According to frequency | Cylinders and gibs 8 
9 1 Spring grease cup ) of adjustment. f Adjusting screw and nut 9 
1 2 Zerk fitting Once daily. Feed cylinder ways 10 
] ] Zerk fitting Once daily. Feed cylinder latch 11 


HE rubber plant involves an assembly of heavy-duty ma- 

chinery. From the bale cutters, washers, and crackers 

which are required for preliminary handling of crude rub- 
ber, all the way through the rest of the plant there are machines 
designed specifically to withstand severe shock loads, high tem- 
peratures, and overload service. 

Some of the operations require comparatively simple machine 
assemblies, especially wnen the stock is subjected to roll treat- 
ment. For others, as in mixing, plasticating, and pelletizing, spe- 
cial machinery has been developed which handles the stock more 
rapidly, more economically, and with greater assurance of stock 
uniformity by the time it reaches the forming stage. 


Automatic Lubrication ~ - 

The trend toward automatic lubrication in the rubber industry 
has been activated by the need to reduce dependence on the human 
element and to promote more effective operation with less main- 
tenance. When bearings are fitted with individual oil or grease 
cups, regular inspection and refilling are necessary. This brings 
in the human element. If the attendant is conscientious and edu- 
cated to the vital need of adequate lubrication, but little difficulty 
is experienced. If, however, he is careless and misses a grease 
cup, or if an oil cup runs dry, bearing trouble may result. 

The manufacturers have studied this problem, and their solu- 
tion in the form of automatic lubrication is noteworthy. Cen- 
tralized grease and oil lubrication has become very popular on the 
mixer; bath lubrication is standard on the plasticator and extrud- 


1 Abstracted from Lubrication, July, 1945, Texas Co., New York, N. Y. 
2 Technical and research division, Texas Co., New York. 
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ee 


ing machines. The mechanical force feed lubricator is used to 
excellent advantage elsewhere around the mill, and virtually all 
of the gear sets are dip, bath, or splash lubricated. 

The necessity of cleanliness in the operation of rubber ma- 
chinery is highly important. It is very essential to prevent pe- 
troleum contamination of pigments, or products such as linseed 
oil, which may be used to soften uncured raw stocks, for petroleum 
lubricants tend to destroy certain of the desired properties in 
rubber, particularly if they are allowed to come in contact with 
the product already compounded. Possibility of dust contamina- 
tion from the compounds must also be considered. 


The Plasticator 

The Gordon plasticator takes the place of roll mills for working 
raw rubber stock to break it down and improve its plasticity. This 
must be done to both natural and synthetic stocks. The plasticator 
consists essentially of a specially designed rotor or screw enclosed 
in a cylinder equipped with a suitable extruding head and with 
circuits for heating or cooling of the various parts. Drive is by 
electric motor through herringbone reduction gears which are fully 
enclosed and run in an oil bath. 


Designing for Lubrication 

Roller bearings, a specially designed thrust bearing, and the 
drive and reduction gears are the salient parts on the plasticator 
which must be lubricated. The bearing housings have been given 
special attention by the designers to provide suitable seals which 
will prevent leakage of lubricant. 

Lubrication of the thrust bearing is very important. Here the 
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Parts List pee 
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No. NAME OF Part Tt 
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39 Inner Race Ring 
41 Drive Gear 














42 Stuffing Box Flange 

45 Inner Pipe 

Front Stuffing Box Packing 

48 Thrust Stuffing Box Pack- 
ing 

ol Rear Ring 











62 Bearing Housing 











63 Housing Cover 
64 Snap Ring 

65 Bearing MCS5719 
70 Flexible Joint 
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Fig. 1b. Lubrication Chart of Gordon 20-Inch Plasticator 


thrust loads developed, as the stock is extruded are absorbed. 
Lubrication plays an important part in assisting the tarust bearing 
to take up these loads. Accordingly this bearing (along with the 
adjacent rotor bearing) is lubricated independently of the other 
parts. 

The lubricant must be comparatively heavy for this service, 
i.e, having a viscosity of from 150 to 200 seconds Saybolt Uni- 
versal at 210° F. A compounded oil is recommended by the manu- 
facturer with the thought tnat the fatty oil component gives the 
necessary increase in adhesiveness to the lubricating film to carry 
the loads satisfactorily and reduce wear on the bearing parts. 


These parts operate continuously in a bath of this oil. 

The herringbone reduction gears which are part of the plas- 
ticator drive are fully enclosed and run in a bati of oil which 
provides splash lubrication. These gears are desigucil for heavy 
duty. Along with the gear and pinion bearings they are generally 
lubricated effectually by a well-refined straight mineral oil of 
from 140 to 165 seconds Saybolt Universal viscosity at 210° F. 

Under some operating conditions, however, a mild E.P. type 
of gear oil as discussed under “Extreme Pressure Lubricants for 
Gears” is suggested as imparting a greater factor of safety to 
the lubricating film. 
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Fig. 2. Pelletizer 





































































































Pellet Rubber 

Pellet rubber paved the way for automatic handling of rubber 
stock by conveyers. In the pelletizer, rubber stock is extruded 
through a suitable perforated head and cut to size by revolving 
knives. 

Lubrication of the pelletizer must be just as carefully considered 
as lubrication of tne plasticator. The operating conditions are 
very much the same. The loads, however, are somewhat less. The 
design of the thrust bearing oiling system is interesting. As men- 
tioned in our discussion of the plasticator, it runs in a bath of 
oil. See Figure 2.3 


Mixing and Milling 

The art of mixing which was perfected for the handling of 
natural rubber has more recently been extended to synthetic rub- 
ber and a wide variety of plastics. In the early days of the rubber 
industry, mixing was done in open roll mills; then a lot of han- 
dling was necessary, and labor, power, and operating costs were 
comparatively high. 

When machinery for internal mixing was developed, the ad- 
vantages were so outstanding that it virtually revolutionized that 
operation in the rubber industry. No wonder internal mixing has 
become so widely adopted. Later when synthetic rubber and plas- 
tics were found to be so vital to our war-time activities and in- 
dustrial needs, the Banbury mixer became even more popular 


than ever. 


Mixer Details 


The Banbury mixer consists essentially of an enclosed trough 
- mixing chamber in which operate two mixing rotors or blades, 
a hopper into which the materjals are fed, and a sliding door in 
the bottom through which the mixed batch is discharged. The 


blades of the rotors are formed in an interrupted spiral, and the 





rotors are operated at slightly different speeds to apply a smear- 
ing action between the component particles. Water sprays are 
installed around the body of the machine for cooling. The rotors 
also have cooling elements. End-thrust adjustments are provided 
to absorb the slight axial forces developed by the spiral blades and 
to prevent stock from working out through the housings. These 
adjustments are designed for close fitting and follow-up as wear 
occurs, 

A two-speed motor is optional so that the machine can be 
operated not only at standard speed, but at a somewhat higher 
speed where desirable. The temperature of working is controlled 
by the amount of cooling water which is circulated through the 
cored rotors and sprayed against the side walls. 


8 All illustrations by courtesy of arrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 





— Parts List—12-InNcu 
ce PELLETIZER 
Ae oo PaRT 
hha 47. No. NaME oF Part 
J 4 Rear Cylinder 
| fon 5 Hopper Cylinder 
i” an 7 Drive Spindle 
‘ | ( es 8 Feed Screw 
: || 9 Drive Gear 
4 || 4) 10 Pin 
Y | 11 Pin 
, Z | 12 End Plate Bearing. 
4 % | Rollway 
J 13. Garlock Oil Seal 
“ 14. Pipe Support 
15 Pipe Lock 
16 Reducing Coupli 
17 Outer Pipe 
/ 18 Johnson Joint 
J 19 Reducing Bushing 
( 20 Inner Pipe Support 
Y | 25 Thrust Collar Bear 
) ing-Rollway 
ti 26 Thrust Bearing Cover 
: g, 27. Forward Bearing 
. atl Rollway 
! 29 Garlock Oil Seal 
30 Inner Pipe 
~* 33 Key 
34 Locknut 
ae 152 Thrust Bearing 
12 154 Bearing Lock Ring 
155 Thrust Ring 
156 End Cover 
4 157. Forward Bearing (Co! 
Y lar 
4 





The Operating Mechanisms 

The operating mechanisms and parts to be lubricated on a 
Banbury mixer are shown in detail on the accompanying lubrica- 
tion guide (Figure 3). Note also the table of recommended pro- 
cedure. Lubrication is a matter of following this procedure using 
lubricants of a type which have been proved to be suitable. 


Mills 

Mills are used for breaking down rubber, grinding rubber and 
scrap materials, warming stock in preparation for the calender 
and tubing machine, sheeting from the Banbury mixer, etc. They 
are also still used for mixing rubber and compounding ingredients, 
but to a lesser extent since the Banbury mixer came into such 
universal use. 

Slow speeds and heavy pressures prevail in the operation of 
mills; accordingly the lubricants used for the gears and bearings 
must be of comparatively heavy body and particularly adapted 
to take shock loads. 

Variations of mills are used as crackers, washers, and refiners. 
These machines are similar in design to mills, though they vary 
as to size of the rolls, finish of the roll surfaces, speed, and other 
cnaracteristics. The rolls are shorter in relation to the diameter, 
and in crackers and washers one or both are corrugated. Refiner 
rolls are ground smooth and are of different diameters to increase 
the surface speed differential. In refiners the rolls are run close 
together under heavy pressure and at much higher speed to obtain 
the greatest possible refining action and output. 


Heavy-Duty Bearings 

In the rubber industry these may be of the plain-sleeve type. 
or they may be roller bearings. The Banbury mixer, for example, 
plain bearings to carry the journals of the rotors. Thes 
bearings are protected by dust stops to prevent leakage of in- 
gredients into the bearings. Dust stops are accessible for adjust- 
ment. Automatic lubrication gives added protection to all these 
parts. 

On the plasticator, in contrast, straight roller bearings carry the 
rotor. Calenders, mills, and other roll machines employ suitably 
designed sleeve bearings. In brief, the type of bearing has been 
worked out by the builders based on their experience with actual 
operating requirements. They approached lubrication in the same 
manner. 


uses 


Sleeve Bearing Requirements 

Application of a plain or sleeve-type bearing to rubber mill 
machinery must be studied from several angles: (a) the type of 
bearing metal; (b) the prevailing loads; (c) the operating tem- 
peratures; (d) manner of grooving; (e) means of lubrication. 
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Fig. 3a. Top View 
of Banbury Mixer 
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LUBRICATION GUIDE—BANBURY MIXER 
WHEN TO LUBRICATE REMARKS 


Parts To Be 


Main bearings #1 to 8 
Thrust collars # 9 and 10 


Discharge door rails #11-12-13-14 
Drive outboard bearing #15 & 16 
Dust stop rings # 17 to 24 inclusive 


Discharge door piston rod #25 


LuBRICATED 
inclusive 


Discharge door piston pack’g #26 


Leather packing 
Piston ring 
Floating weight piston rod #27 
Floating weight piston packing 
Leather packing 
Drive pinion shaft bearings #29 
Pillow block 
Anti-friction bearings 
Reduction gear drive #30 
Anti-friction bearings 
Sleeve bearings 
Bull gear & pinion 
Connecting gears = 


+21 








Gearflex couplings #33 


Main drive motor bearings +34 
Sleeve bearings 
Anti-Friction bearing 


1 +2 


Exhaust fan motor bearings #35 
Sleeve bearings 
Anti-Friction bearings 


The first three are relatively stable. 
bearing metals—babbitts or bronzes—which he can use. He se- 
lects these according to his experience with the expected loads 


#28 


The designer has certain 





MeETHOp OF APPLICATION 


Compression grease cup 
F.F. grease lubricator 


Mechanical F.F. lubricator 


Hand oiled 
Hand oiled 
Hand oiled 
Hand oiled 
Hand oiled 


Collar-oiling 
Grease packed 


Splash 
Splash 


Slush pan 





and tne 
When 


patterns 


Every 2 to 4 hours 
Periodical intervals 
Set by timer. 
Periodical intervals 
Set by stroke of lub. 


Daily 
Weekly 
Weekly 
Twice daily 


Weekly 


Daily 


Every 3 months 


Keep to proper vik 


gage level 
Keep oil level so that 
teeth dip into 
Keep proper oil leve 





Every 3 months 


Daily 
Every 3 


operating 


it comes to grooving, 


which he can follow. All have th 





Be sure that fresh 
grease shows at both 
ends of brgs. and 
points applied 

Be sure oil shows at 
contact surfaces and 
keep lub. tank full 
of oil 
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Fig. 4. Ten-Inch Tubing Machine 
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ave dé lv bad features. As he is dealing with heavy loads in mind. Nor the installation of a centralized lubricating 
which may be unevenly distributed or applied suddenly as shock system relieve of this responsibility. Such a system cannot 
ads, he mus sider tne pressure area of his plain beari manufacture lubricant—it must be kept properly filled. The same 
vhere these shock loads will cause trouble if there goes for splash or bath-oiled bearings and gears. An alarm con 
t lubrication. Groovy any plain i trol can be installed to warn when lubrication stops. Then the 
so as to lead a co supply of lubricant—either machine automatically shuts down. 
yr oil—to the It the grooving leads the 
ay from the pressure area, starved lubrication will Roller Bearings cease : 
Che designer of rubber mill machinery does not have to worry 
: Bi ab 2 ‘ring when he is abo ly a roller bearing. 
\ rotating journal acts as a lubricant pump as it turns in its thout grooving when he is about to apply a roller beari 





bearing. Grooving aids definitely in maintaining this pumping 


it may seem, very high pressures can be 





manner, sufficient to 
tinually over tne high- 
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to prevent meta 





yOurnal, and Wear. » In tne 
ve accentuated by g the depth of the oi] groove 
is ip ) yacnes the jrea 


iven any sleeve or plain bearing installation, the manner of 
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ubricant aj ation can be varied. Oil Cups, grease Cups, Cell- 
tralized gre ation, splash or bath lubrication are all 
lics t } 


machinery plain bearings. Pressure grease 





favored on more recent installations for ex- 


lubrication is being 


le, using a centralized system for ion. This enables 






e-lubricati ‘r more ci | prevents the pos- 
s tv of abrasive matter getting in witn the grease, and assures 
at the bearings will be regularly lubricated. 


his came to be realized when the rubber industry went into 
No longer could 


It was too easy 


high-speed production and continuous operation. 
afford to rely entirely on the human element. 
to forget to turn down a grease cup, or miss a pressure fitting. 
ran dry, bearing trouble developed, and 
damage sufficiently before it was noticed, to require 
cutting the machine out of line for repair. 

Regular attention to the lubrication schedule is most important. 
be drilled with this thought 


foo often when these 


progresse¢ d 


Every operator and mechanic should 


rolier bearing may be built to a number of 
cylindrical, barrel-shaped, errs and 
carried in suitable retainers which keep 


them in proper position with respect to the inner and outer races 


The heavy-duty 
designs, 


These include 


‘ylindrical-helical rollers, 


Contact Area 

Alinement is most important in roller bearing operation. The 
actual contact area of a roller bearing is rectangular. 
”e maintained without deviation, for skewing of a roller may 
throw the entire bearing out of line, to result in uneven load dis 
In other words, the axes of the rollers must 


Proper 


This must 
1 


tribution and wear. 
be in tne same plane as the axis of the rotating shaft. 
guiding has been found to be the most effective way to keep the 
rollers from skewing; this is a function of the guide flange. Ob- 
viously it becomes more difficult as rollers are increased in ratio 
t length to diameter. 

__ Whale one objective is attained, another is aggravated by the 

iding motion which is developed between the ends of the rollers 
iat the end plates or race flanges. Here steel-to-steel contact 
exists, presenting a condition which requires continuous renewal 
of the lubricating film. 


Function of the Lubricant 

In roller bearing service the lubricant performs a four-fold 
luty, viz: (1) It protects the surfaces of the bearing elements 
against corrosion. (2) It assists the seal preventing water or 
lirt from coming into actual contact with the bearing surfaces. 
(3) It serves as a conductor of heat, to aid in bearing cooling. 
(4) It functions as a lubricant to enable free rolling of the rollers 
and sliding between the rubbing surfaces of the shoulders and 
rollers. 
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A free-flowing lubricant at the prevailing operating tempera- 
cures will most nearly lead to the attainment of these objectives 
By this term is meant a grease or oil which will “train” readily 
with the rollers, yet channel sufficiently so that actual churning 
joes not occur. Excessive churning will build up the torque 
through internal resistances within the lubricant itself. This fric- 
tional effect leads to heat development which may easily build 
up the bearing temperature beyond the cooling ability of the 
lubricant, at times even beyond the cooling ability of the external 
ooling system. 


Cleanliness Reduces Bearing Wear 

We have spoken of the seal as an adjunct to cleanliness. Obvi- 
ously, it is important to keep out abrasive foreign matter. But it 
is also quite as important to use clean, dirt-free lubricants ; other- 
wise the purpose of the seal is offset. 

Abrasive particles in a grease, especially, will cause rough roll- 
ing of the bearing. When this occurs in a freshly lubricated ele- 
ment, it signifies abrasion. At first this may not be noticeable. But 
abrasion is going on just the same until, dependent upon the 
amount of dirt, the speed and the size of the bearing, loose rolling 
or chattering will develop. At the same time the heat at the 
contact points may be so high as to assist in oxidation breakdown 
of the lubricant. Then gums and lacquers form. The only re- 
course is thorough cleaning, drying, and relubrication of the bear- 
ing parts before wear has occurred to such an extent as to require 
bearing replacement. 


Methods of Lubrication 

Pressure grease lubrication by positive delivery of measured 
quantities of grease at periodic intervals has been actively studied, 
and a variety of systems has been perfected. All have been de- 
signed to assure the exclusion of non-lubricating foreign matter, 
economy of lubricants, minimum hazard in handling and filling 
and remote control. These advantages prevail in any installation 
involving heavy-duty roller bearings. The manner in which the 
pressure is applied, however, will depend upon the type of service 
ind the number of bearings. 

Bearings designed for oil lubrication must be equipped witl 


especially prepared seals, the duty of which is to prevent oil loss 
through leakage, also, to keep out water or contaminating foreign 
matter. They may be served with measured quantities of oil or 
provided for oil circulation. Furthermore the bearing housing can 
be so designed that there is a free flow of oil through the entire 
elements with but little chance for churning. Finally, continuous 
reconditioning of the oil supply keeps it in good condition and 
free from non-lubricating materials which might otherwise affect 
bearing performance. 


Extreme Pressure Lubricants 

Lately there has been a decided trend toward favoring E.P. 
lubricants for rubber machinery gears and certain bearings. The 
higher speeds and heavier loads on the machines and continuous 
operation contributed to this trend. Before the advent of the E.P. 
type of gear lubricants, bull gears of the spur type were lubricated 
with a well-refined straight mineral oil. The prevalence of shock 
loading was recognized, but unless loading developed into an 
overload, straight mineral oils of around the 140 S.A.E. viscosity 
range (120 to 200 seconds Saybolt Universal at 210° F.) were 
normally satisfactory. Today, when heavy continuous loads pre- 
vail, the mild E.P. type of non-corrosive gear lubricant is favored. 
This load carrying capacity is highly advisable to take care of 
shock loads; it is obtained by blending high-quality mineral oils 
with carefully selected lead soaps in such a manner as to pro- 
duce compounds of pronounced stability and adhesiveness. 


Other Outsianding Characteristics 

In addition to load-carrying capacity this type of lubricant has 
other outstanding characteristics : 

1, PERFORMANCE. It will not lose its extreme pressure charac- 
teristics during service. 

2. NoN-SEPARATION. It does not separate in storage or in 
service and can be centrifuged without loss of lead soap. Labora- 
tory tests equivalent to 40 passes through a mill centrifuge show 
no loss in lead compound. 

3. ExcEPTIONAL ADHESIVE ProperTIEs. It is adhesive to gears 
even if submerged in water. 

4. Non-Corrosive. It is not corrosive to steel, copper, bronze, 
or cadmium-nickel bearings. 
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5. Goop Miscipiniry. Any heavier grade can be cut back with 
a lighter grade ot the same type of oil if lower viscosity is de- 
sired for low temperature service. Mixing should be done around 
150° IF. outside of the lubricating system if possible. 


Calenders 

Finishing of rubber begins at the calender. Up to this point 
the procedure involves working of ingredients to produce a stock 
suitable for finishing. The calender is a form of rolling mill 
which takes this stock and reduces it to sheets of desired thick- 
ness. Rubber coating of fabrics is another operation performed by 
the calender. 

Heat is necessary to maintain the plasticity of the product. 
Consequently the calender rolls are steam heated. Considerable 
pressure also is exerted on the bearings, which means that the 
bearings may have to be water-cooled; otherwise they might be 
come so hot as to cause the bearing metal to soften. 

Temperature control and bearing metal stability present definite 
problems to the designer. The former is fixed by the tem] 








of the steam to be used, the inlet temperature of the cool vate 
and the rate of water circulation. Bearing metal stability is dic 
tated by the melting point of the bearing metal (which is a meas- 


é a : 1 . 1 1 
ure of its resistance to heat) and how effectively 1t Can De iubri- 








cated. 

Older types of calender bearings were lubricated by npressio 
grease cups, grease pockets in the top bearing caps, or by heavy 
oil. The modern way is to use a mechanical force fee ibricator 
yr provide for flood lubrication of the journal boxes with a cir 
culating pump, oil cooler, and oil sump tank. 

The viscosity of the oil required for calender bearings depends 
upon the journal temperature. Up to 140° F. an oil of from 75 
to 125 seconds Saybolt Universal viscosity at 210° F. is suggested 
\bove this temperature, up to the usual maximum of 350° F 
heavier oils are desirable up to a maximum viscosity of 330 se 
onds at 210° F. For grease-lubricated bearings eavy-duty 
grease compounded with a fairly iscosity straig 
oil is usual. For the other parts of such machines, follow t 
builders’ lubrication guides as to oil viscosities or types of greas 
The Tubing Machine 

In contrast with the calender which rolls out rubber and rub 


ber-coated products in sheet form the tubing mac 


r 





finished product by extrusion through a die. A vat mn of this 
machine is used for refining rubber stock by forcing it throug 
a strainer head. 

Splash or bath lubrication is incorporated in most ot thes 
machines today. The same gear lubricant used on similar gears 
elsewhere in the plant may also be used here. The shaft bearings 


are normally of the anti-friction type. They are usually oil-bath 
lubricated. A compounded heavy bodied (steam cylinder type) oil 
of from 140 to 165 S.S.U. viscosity at 210° F. is desirable for thi 
} 


spindle radial bearings and the thrust bearing. 





Soviet’s Home-Grown Rubber 


Russia evidently intends to continue and even to expand work 


on the production of home-grown rubber. Recent 


press reports 
from Moscow claim that the outputs of kok-saghys rubber on the 
collective farms in tne Ukraine are expected to be almost equal 





to those obtained from Hevea brasiliensis. It is not explaines 
whether the comparison is with the yield of ordinary Hevea or of 
budgrafts or clonal seedlings. 

The development of kok-saghyvz plantations has not been a 


complished without some difficulty. The earlier plantings did mn 

give uniformly good results; on the contrary, plants would flouris] 
on some plots, yet perish on others in the same area. Eventually 
it was discovered that by planting kok-sayhys seed on wasteland 
under conditions approximating as cli 
the native habitat of the plant, 100% success could be insured, 
while the rubber-roots would be heavier. 

The cultivation of kok-saghys is becoming throughly mech 
anized, it is claimed. Extensions planned for next spring are to 
be made with the aid of specially designed machines for use in 
all necessary operations, from sowing the seed to harvesting t 
rubber. 
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N INVESTIGATION of the Uniformity of Polydiene 

Rubber. A. I. Opalev, K. F. Kalushenina, S. B. Gor- 

funkel, V. P. Mineeva, ““Kauchuk i Rezina,” 4/5, 38-41 
(1940). S-46. 

Polydiene rubber, a mixture of rodless polymers and a certain 
of liquid polydienes, is widely used in the tire industry. 
ints were made by the tire plants about the lack of 
of this product. To elucidate the 
reasons and to remove the causes of such variations, experimental 
were prepared and tested. 

The various batches were of two kinds: SK polymers from 
different plants were mixed with polydienes of one kind; and 
SK 1 from one plant was combined with polydienes from 
different plants and of different viscosity. The properties of the 
polymers and of the polydienes are tabulated. The nature of the 
them in carcass stock, 
and testing these on a 
involved were accord- 


quantity 
Many cor 





uniformity he behavior 


batches 


1 
OLymMer 


experimental batches was tested by using 
building 7.00-16 tires 
tire running machine. All the operations 
ing to the accepted plant routine. 


e 
in rubberizing cord, 


The experimental results showed that of the various polymers 
tested the best was the one produced at the plant SK-2. This 
polymer is produced in horizontal polymerization chambers. The 
least satisfactory results were obtained with polymer of plant 
SK-4. The respective characteristics of these polymers were: 
plasticity, 0.30 and 0.29; breaking strength 154 and 123 kg. per 
sq. cm.; relative elongation, 637 and 589%; residual elongation, 
33%, for SK-4 not given. Of the polydienes tested, those cf 
higher viscosity gave better results all around than those of lower 
viscosity. The tested viscosities were: polydienes from plant 
SK-2, 6.23 and 32.4 centipoises; from plant SK-3, 7.3 and 14.9 
centipoises; from plant SK-4, 6.6 and 23.0 centipoises. To im- 
prove the properties of polydiene rubber, the viscosity of the 
polydiene used should be not less than 30 and not more than 40 
centipoises. The tensile strength of the vulcanizate should not 
be lower than 120 kg. per sq. cm. (1,706 lbs. per sq. in.). 


Oxidation of Synthetic Rubbers. IJ. A. Volzhinkii and L. A. 
Loginova, “Kauchuk i Rezina,” 4/5, 41-47 (1940). S-47. 

The purpose of this investigation was to study the oxidation 
process of Na-butadiene rubber and the effect of some salts on 
the rate of oxidation. The objects studied were: (a) butadiene 
polymers having plasticities of 0.3 and 0.6, respectively, and not 
freed of impurities; (b) “divinol” obtained from 25% divinyl 
(no explanation is given what “divinol” actually is); and (c) a 
butadiene rubber of 0.34 plasticity into which was incorporated 
2% of Cu, Mn, or Co oleate, respectively. The set-up used in 
this investigation resembled closely that of Kemp. 

The butadiene polymer was finely comminuted and was exposed 
to pure O: for 282 hours both at room temperature and at 100° C. 
The experiment was conducted out of light. During this period 


and under the stated conditions no absorption of oxygen by the 


polymer could be observed. It remained soft and elastic and lost 
none of its basic properties.” The liquid “divinol” did oxidize to 
a considerable extent. Its plasticity and solubility in standard 
ibber solvents were lowered. Some oxygen was found to have 
been absorbe It is likely that the absorbed oxygen is present 
as peroxid Che ie ns containing the metal 


\nalyses showed 10-15% 
1 


isintegrated and lost its in- 








oxygen € 
erties. It ard crumbling product not 
y milling in CCl, of a butadiene poly- 
av 1 plasticity of 0.6 was exposed to pure O: at —5 to 
—10° C. for 242 hours. At the end of this period the solvent 
was driven off; the residue was dried to constant weight and 
tested. No changes could be observed to have taken place. 


Shrinkproof Rubber for Stamped Overshoes (Galoshes). 


1Cf. Ind. F ) ? 1444 
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M. Hoseh 


N. S. Il'in, L. S. Usyskina, and A. G. Panasyuk, “Kauchuk i 
Rezina,” 4/5, 48-51 (1940). S-48. 

Stamping overshoes has advantages over other production 
methods in that it raises the output, improves the product both 
in strength and uniformity, requires less floor space, and reduces 
waste and the consumption of raw materials (textile and ben- 
zene). However this method of production required a rubber 
that does not change its thickness when worked on a calender. 
This investigation had as its object producing such a rubber mix 
for vamps and for soles. Therefore shrinkage of vamp rubber 
was studied under the effect of: nature and quantity of filler, na- 
ture and quality of plasticizer, plasticity of SK, method of 
preparation of SK, method and temperature of compounding. 

The experimental results showed that the filler most effective 
in reducing shrinkage is lamp black. For the same plasticity of 
SK an increased amount of lamp black incorporated into the mix 
reduces the shrinkage of the sheet. Partial replacement of lamp 
black by other fillers in equivalent volumes increases shrinkage. 
All types and amounts of plasticizer reduce shrinkage. As the 
plasticity of SK increases, the quantity and the kind of filler 
being the same, shrinkage decreases. The rest of the ingredients 


being the same, mixes with rodless polymers shrink more than 
those containing rod polymers. As the working temperature 
(calender, extruder) increases, the degree of shrinkage de- 


creases. 

Recipes for overshoe soles are made with reclaim stock. There- 
fore it was important to study the effect of regenerated rubber 
on shrinkage. Incorporating reclaim into the stock increases 
shrinkage; as the quantity of reclaim in the recipe increases, the 
shrinkage increases. Increasing the content of lamp black, while 
the reclaim content is kept constant, lowers the degree of shrink- 
age. Raising the content of plasticizer, while the reclaim and 
the lamp black content remain the same, also cuts shrinkage. 

Reclaim of 100% SK is preferable to NK-SK reclaim. Reclaim 
stock of 100% SK prepared according to NIEIRP (Scientific 
Research and Experimental Institute of the Rubber Industry) 
gave a practically shrinkless sheet. Among the various fillers 
tested was also boghead. While it was effective in reducing 
shrinkage, it affected adversely the mechanical properties of the 
vulcanized product. 


Calculation of Carbon Black Production. S. M. Karpacheva, 
“Kauchuk i Rezina,” 4/5, 52-59 (1940). M-22. 

An outline of calculating the processes involved in the pro- 
duction of carbon black is given. The outline contains the ma- 
terial and heat balances as well as an illustrative example of 
calculation. 


Ways of Solving the Problem of Reclaiming Na Divinyl 
Rubber. B. Ya. Osipovkii and B. V. Mamontov, “Kauchuk 
i Rezina,” 4/5, 61-67 (1940). S-49. 

The term “regeneration” as applied to rubber is frequently 
misused. Quite frequently this term is applied to the reuse of 
old rubber. Thus the process of grinding old rubber and mixing 
it with plasticizers for reuse is often referred to as “regeneration.” 
More correctly, this term should be reserved for the process of 
reconverting the rubber substance of old rubber to a product 
closely resembling raw rubber and endowed with its properties, 
i.e., plastictiy, ability to blend with the usual compounding in- 
gredients and response to vulcanization. If these properties be 
imparted to old rubber by some purely mechanical means, then 
the process involved is rather recovery than regeneration. Which 
of these processes should be the aim of industrial utilization of 
ld rubber depends on the yield and desirability of the final prod- 
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uct. In this particular case the most desirable product is one 
which can at least partly replace new rubber even in rubber goods 
of the most exacting specifications. 

Experience with NK showed that the most desirable reclaim 
is one prepared by inducing deep-seated changes in old rubber. 
The same holds true for SK. It is known that reclaim obtained 
by thermal swelling is inferior to one obtained by solution. Unlike 
NK, heating does not plastify SK. On the contrary, upon heat- 
ing, SK becomes stiffer; its strength increases in many cases, 
and relative elongation decreases. If the heating of SK is carried 
out in the presence of oxygen, these changes are more pronounced. 
Nor does mechanical treatment improve the plasticity of SK. 
Indeed, unless precautions are taken to carry away the heat, 
mechanical handling will stiffen rather than plastify SK. The 
results from the point of view of reclamation are worse when 
mechanical treatment is carried out in the presence of acids or 
alkalis as is the case in alkaline or acid reclamation. However 
the picture changes when heat is applied not directly to SK, but 
to SK previously swelled in organic solvents. Thermal treatment 
of SK in the presence of an organic solvent is for the present the 
most effective method for reclaiming SK. The presence of oxygen 
(air) seems to enhance the process. 

There are two methods of thermal reclamation of SK in the 
presence of organic solvents. In the first case, reclamation is 
carried out in the presence of relatively small volumes of solvent, 
and the solvent remains in the reclaimed rubber. In the second, 
reclamation is carried out in the presence of relatively large 
volumes of solvent, and the solvent is recovered at the end of the 
process. The first method includes such processes as the acid, 
the alkali, and the thermal swelling methods of reclamation. The 
second method is essentially solution. The solution method is the 
yest known at present. As now practiced, this solution method 
has many points which need improvement. One of these is the 
removal of fabric. At present bits of fabric are floated away from 
the rubber solution. Flotation, although effective, has many draw- 
backs. One of these is the sensitivity of flotation to the nature 
of the solution. The composition of the rubber solution depends 
on the solute and the method of preparing the solution. Thus, 
when the nature of the starting material, i.e, the rubber to be 
reclaimed, changes, the flotation method may have to be changed. 

A new way of removing the fabric was tried out on a labora- 
tory scale. Comminuted rubber was soaked in a mixture of sol- 
vent and water. It was thus kept for several hours with con- 
stant stirring. The mixture now containing swollen rubber is 
transferred to a special cell where the fabric is removed. The 
remaining rubber is then treated to dissolve it. The absence of 
fabric permits carrying out dissolution at temperatures above 
150° C., which greatly speeds up the entire process. Another 
problem encountered in the solution method of reclamation is that 
the dissolution of the rubber is not complete. This fact does not 
permit complete recovery of the solvent, nor is the rubber com- 
pletely degraded, i.e., degraded to an extent where it is com- 
parable with a solution-reclaim of NK. Since the solvents com- 
monly used are unsaturated compounds, a certain amount of 
polymerization is induced by heat. The polymerization products 

remain in the reclaim on which they exert a plastifying effect, 

thus partly compensating the incompleteness of the degradation. 

Preliminary laboratory investigations show that complete degrada- 

tion of SK is possible and that the solvent polymerization prod- 

ucts are not required with this reclaim, thus removing the neces- 
sity of using unsaturated solvents. The use of saturated com- 
1 


pounds as solvents will bring many technological and economical 


advantages. 
(To be continued) 





Report of Rubber Director 


(Continued from page 376) 
Conclusion 
Now that our arms are victorious over our enemies, the rub- 
faced with new responsibilities. 


ber manufacturing industry is 
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Tires, tubes, and thousands of other rubber products must be 
produced to supply a nation that has been starved of rubber goods. 
There is a tremendous pent-up demand for products made of 
rubber for civilian transportation, industrial use, and household 
consumption. These demands will keep even the greatly expanded 
facilities of the rubber manufacturing industry busy for many 
months to come. 

A summary review of rubber during the war period will show: 

(1) Ninety per cent. of our natural rubber supply was cut off 
in February, 1942. 

(2) We had on hand or afloat at that time approximately 
650,000 tons of natural rubber. 

(3) This stockpile, conserved by stringent measures, gave us 
two years in which to develop a substitute for natural rubber. 

(4) In those two years an entirely new source of supply of rub- 
ber was created—the American synthetic rubber industry—ca- 
pable of producing 1,200,000 tons of synthetic rubber annually. 

(5) In 1941, America’s rubber products were made of 99% 
natural rubber and 1% synthetic rubber; in 1945, America’s rub- 
ber products were made of 15% natural rubber and 85% syn- 
thetic. . 

(6) In the third year after the loss of Singapore, our total 
rubber consumption (natural and synthetic) rose to a peak higher 
than any previous year in our history. 

(7) While the synthetic rubber polymer is not in all respects 
the equal of natural rubber as yet, it did the job and did it well. 

(8) Broadly speaking, no vehicle, military or essential civilian, 
stood still for lack of tires, and no military operation was delayed 
because rubber equipment was lacking. 

These simple, unembellished facts 
pages of comment and statistics how 
the most frightening industrial aspect 
tack. 

Great credit must be given to the Rubber Survey Committee 
(Messrs. Baruch, Conant and Compton) for having stressed the 
essentiality of rubber and for having pointed the way by which 
this nation could achieve the development of an adequate supply 


tell more strikingly than 
America rose to overcome 
of the sudden Japanese at- 


of rubber. 

Today we are faced with the problem of meshing our new syn- 
thetic rubber industry with new supplies of Far East plantation 
-ubber which will be available in the months ahead. This is one 
of the momentous problems that confront the nation. Develop- 
ment of the groundwork for deciding these problems is in the 
good hands of the Interagency Policy Committee on Rubber 
established by the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 


November 3, 1945. 





Use of Synthetic Rubber Up 


Conversion to the production of camelback and tires for peace- 
time purposes is now nearing completion at the Port Elizabeth 
tire factory of the Firestone company. Synthetic rubber is to be 
largely used for the retreading material and ordinary tires, and 
by the end of the year a certain amount of synthetic rubber is also 
to be used in the manufacture of giant tires. 

South African tire manufacturers are reportedly turning more 
and more to synthetic rubber because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing natural rubber. However it has been suggested that even when 
more natural rubber becomes available, South Africa will continue 
to use a considerable proportion of synthetic rubber. At present 
the changeover to this rubber is said to be slowing up local pro- 
duction because of the more prolonged processing required. 

Liberia in August, 1945, exported 1,443,084 pounds of crude 
rubber to the United States. 

The creation of a new Scientific Research Council to coordinate 
research and training of workers is now under consideration in 
the Union.of South Africa. Through proper coordination of sc1- 
entific research and the careful training intended 
to raise the standard of research work on the country’s natural 
resources and on behalf of industry. 

The Eureka Co. of South Africa, Ltd., with a reg 
of £150,000 in preference shares of £1 and ordinary 
each, recently offered for public subscription 52,000 ordinary 
shares at 6s.3d. and 10,000 preference shares at 22s. per share, to 
finance the acquisition of the Eureka Rubber Co. (North), Ltd., 
which the first-named company’s expansion plans require. 
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EDITORIALS 


Who Will Make 

the New National Labor Policy? 
HEN the Ball, Burton, Hatch Federal Labor 
Relations Bill was first presented to Congress 


a few months ago, it was pointed out in this 





1 


attitude of organized labor in the rub- 








column that the 





ber industry was such as to emphasize the need of a new 
national labor policy and of a means of insuring the peace- 
ful settlement of labor and management disputes if this 
country Was going to make the necessary rapid progress 
in its reconversion effort after the war ended. It was 


ae : = A 
also pointed out that if new | 


egislation was needed in 
order to prevent the “knock-down, dragout, finish fight” 
between management and labor, considered possible by 
the authors of this bill, then the Ball, Burton, Hatch Bill 
seemed to have much in its favor 

\-J day has come and gone, and we have been plunged 
into the new problems of the postwar period almost over- 
night. Government controls over industrial production, 
in most instances, have been removed quite rapidly, and 
as far as the rubber industry is concerned, reconversion 
to the production of products for the peacetime market 
has been made with very little difficulty; with one wn- 
portant exception, production is much below capacity be- 
cause of a continuing shortage of manpower, aggravated 
by the workers’ refusal in many plants to work more than 


a six-hour day or to work much in excess of thirty or 
forty hours a week. At the same time, production output 
is further reduced or threatened with reduction by the 


possibility of a wave of strikes growing out of organized 


labor’s demand, in the rubber as well as other industries, 
for a 30% increase in the hourly wage rate. Strangely 
enough labor’s position on this matter has, in general, 
been uncompromising, since labor’s leaders have insisted 
that the 30‘¢ increase is essential to the economic stability 


of the country because it would maintain purchasing 


power, prevent inflation, and assure a high level of in- 
dustrial production. The fallacy of this argument is that 
purchasing power in excess is available, but the consumer 
goods still are not. 

Management in most industries has taken the position 
that a 30% increase in the hourly wage rate cannot be 
granted without a considerable increase in price ceilings, 
although some smaller percentage wage increase might 
be possible in accordance with the procedures outlined 
by President Truman in his October 30 broadcast on 
wages and prices, 1f a corresponding small increase in 
prices was approved. Labor, in turn, has taken the atti- 
tude that the smaller increases are inadequate and has 
called for strike votes under the Smith-Connally Act to 
emphasize their demand for increases more nearly ap- 
proaching the 30% figure. 


The President’s Labor-Management Conference. which 
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was called in order to give representatives of labor and 
management an opportunity to review objectively pri 
posals for the betterment of industrial relations and to 
provide recommendations for an improved national labo 
relations policy, has indicated that there is not muci 
common ground for agreement on many of the most 
important issues. Congress, which had agreed to suspend 
action on new labor legislation during the conference. 
is showing signs of becoming impatient, and two ill 
advised bills, HR 3937, amending the War Labor Dis 
putes Act, and HR 37, the Anti-Racketeering Bill, have 
recently been passed on by the House Rules Committec 
for consideration by the full House, despite Administra 
tion opposition, 

Meanwhile, in Akron, O., for the second time in about 
six months, the local CRWA unions at the Goodyear 
and the Firestone company plants have petitioned the 
NLRB for a strike vote. Management officials at both 
of these companies have asked the NLRB to deny the 
local unions’ requests because at the present time they 
see no reason for a strike vote under the Smith-Connally 
\ct. In fact, both of these companies have stated that 
they will not cooperate in any way with what is termed 
in “illegal” strike vote. On a country-wide basis for all 
industries, it is understood that the NILLRB in Washing- 
ton late in November had on hand 792 petitions for strike 
votes, an all-time record. 

Obviously, a new and different national labor policy is 
needed without further delay. Naturally it would be bet- 
ter if, from the general principles outlined as a result of 
the President's Labor-Management Conference, indi- 
vidual companies and unions throughout all industry 
could negotiate and agree on satisfactory contracts and 
thus eliminate the danger of an increasing number of 
strikes, but this action does not seem very likely. 

Unless management and labor can settle their differ- 
ences, locally, by company, or by industry, during the 
next few weeks or months, legislation by the federal gov- 
ernment to handle management-labor disputes and in 
many cases by compulsory arbitration will undoubtedly be 
enacted. Compulsory arbitration is not desired by either 
management or labor, but neither is a “knock-down, drag- 
out fight” at this time, wanted by either the general public 
or the federal government. 





Holiday Greetings 
S WE enjoy this first peacetime holiday season 
in five vears, INDIA RUBBER WorLp and its staff 
want to take this occasion to wish its readers a 
Very Merry Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


\lthough as we 


approach this first complete postwar 
vear, the problems of reconversion to peacetime activities 
see as numerous and as difficult as the problems of the 
war years, we should not forget that a nation which ac- 
complished so many near-miracles in its efforts for war 
will, without doubt, also achieve equally significant re- 
sults in its efforts in peace. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Kirkpatrick Receives Medal 

HE Chemical Industry Medal for 1945 

was presented to Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, 
editor of Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, at a presentation dinner and joint 
meeting of the American Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, and the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, held at 
the Hotel Commodore in New York, N. Y., 
November 9. The meeting was presided 
over by the chairman of the American 
Section, Francis J. Curtis. 

Howard C. Parmelee, editor emeritus of 
the Engineering and Mining Journal, re- 
vealed “The Personal Side of the Medal- 
ist”; Albert E. Marshall, president of the 
Rumford Chemical Works, spoke on “The 
Professional Side of the Medalist’; and 
Norman A. Shepard, past chairman of the 
American Section and chemical director 
of the American Cyanamid Co., presented 
aa medal to Mr. Kirkpatrick for his “lead- 

rship, executive competence, and for his 
contribations to the advancement of chemi 
cal engineering and research.” 

Mr. Kirkpatrick in his acceptance ad- 
dress on the subject of “Science versus 
Politics” stressed the importance of the 
science of human relations in solving the 
problems of the present-day world. Citing 
a gradual change in the attitudes of sci- 
entists and politicians toward each other's 
objectives, the medalist declared: 

“The same atomic bombs that had such 
decisive effect in speeding the Japanese 
capitulation also have brought up for de- 
cision a problem that has long been worry- 
ing the lawmakers and politicians: namely, 
how to provide national recognition and 
federal support for science and research. 

“Some wag has said that with the release 
of atomic energy, the scientists want to 
become politicians, and the politicians, sci- 
entists. On their record to date, the sci- 
entists have been none too successful with 
their political proposals, while the politi- 
cians seem to have increasing difficulty in 
organizing their facts—scientific and other- 
wise. 

“This is no time for idle talk that might 
revive and intensify the traditional conflict 
between scientist and politician. Rather, 
there must be more intimate knowledge and 
sympathetic understanding on both sides. 

“Some of the leaders in Congress have 
been tremendously impressed with what nas 
been accomplished under war stimulus in 
a great coordinated undertaking where 
there was literally no limit on funds and 
facilities. Projecting this program into the 
future, they see vast possibilities for social 
and economic gains, provided the research 
is ‘properly guided’ and the resulting in- 
ventions ‘controlled in the public interest.’ 

“Scientists in general are suspicious of 
the politicians. They distrust their mo- 
tives. They see regimentation and political 
domination in almost any proposal for co- 
ordination and control. They see veiled 
efforts for reforming the patent system and 
other social objectives hidden in seemingly 
innocuous provisions in the pending legisla- 
tion. They have little patience with the 
political machinations and log-rolling that 
seem an inescapable part of the law-making 
process. 

“The politician, on the other hand, has 
even more difficulty in trying to understand 
the scientist. He may respect him for his 


scientific achievements, but he still thinks 
of the scientist as an impractical dreamer, 
out of all contact with the world in which 
he lives. The politician clings to this ancient 
concept despite the fact that the vision, 
courage, and practical foresight of the 
scientists in this war contributed so greatly 
to our strength and security as a nation.” 

Suggesting that scientists may have been 
as remiss as the politicians in the past in 
that the former failed to recognize and 
cultivate phases of the science of human 
relations, Mr. Kirkpatrick concluded: 

“As would be expected at the end of a 
war in which science has played such a 
stellar role, there is a tremendous nation- 
wide appreciation of the importance oi 
research. Science and é engineering are not 
only at their all-time peak of performance, 
but enjoy their greatest public acceptance 
Recognizing this situation, it is our golden 
opportunity to help in shaping legislation 
that will contribute most to the public 


LOC rd.” 





Smithers and Kinn Talk 
Before New York Group 

HE second fall 

York Rubber Group was held at the 
Building Trades Club, 2 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y., on November 2, at which 
time Verne L. Smithers, of Smithers Lab 
oratories, Akron, O., and also wee of the 
recently formed Industry Inventions, Inc., 
talked on “The Application of High Fre- 
quencies to Heating and Vulcanizing Rub- 
ber.” T. P. Kinn, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Baltimore, Md., supplemented Mr. 
Smithers’ talk with a somewhat more de- 
tailed discussion of the theoretical aspects 
of electronic heating and showed illustra- 
tions of various types of equipment used 
and some typical rubber company installa- 
tions. After dinner, the Group was enter- 
tained by a talk by “Sunshine Gene” Flack, 
director of advertising of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., whose repertoire of stories and 
comments on the prob bas of manufacturing 
and selling under wartime conditions was 
much enjoyed. 

Mr. Smithers in his talk first described 
some of the basic principles of high-fre- 
quency heating and then presented lab- 
oratory results obtained with pure gum 
smoked sheet yulec ates, when cured with 
high-frequency dielectric heating, as com- 
pared with the usual steam-heated press 
method. In addition to the very much in- 
creased speed of vulcanization, the greater 
uniformity of the tensile strength, modulus, 
and elongation of the vulcanizates from the 
exterior to the interior of the samples was 
emphasized. The value of this new method 
of heating and vulcanizing in decreasing 
the time of cure of foam sponge mattresses 
was reported, and an illustration of a 
large production unit for this work was 
shown. Also in a conventional molding 
operation, a 200-watt unit has increased 
the output of the press by 500%. Experi- 
mental work is now under way in con- 
nection with the application of high-fre- 
quency current for the curing of tires, and 
progress is being made, Mr. Smithers said. 
Throughout his talk, this speaker stressed 


meeting of the New 





the point that the use of high-frequency 
heating in the rubber industry should re- 
sult in as much progress in manufacturing 
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methods as the advent of the use of or- 
ganic accelerators some 20 years ago. 
Mr. Kinn went into considerable detail 
regarding the mechanism of high-frequency 
heating and described the difference be- 
tween dielectric and inductive heating. He 
then devoted the major portion of his ad- 
dress to showing examples of the use of 
high-frequency dielectric aca Fs the 
rubber, plastics, and other industries, where 
this type of heating had its greatest ap 





plication. He also explained applications of 
high-frequency inductive heating not gen- 
erally useful in the rubber and plastics in- 
dustries, but ideally adapted to the metal 


working industries. 

Members of the Group were reminded 
by Chairman: Harry E. Outcault, who pre- 
sided and introduced the speakers, that the 
Christmas Party will be held this year on 
December 14 at the McAlpin Hotel and 
will be restricted to paid-up members only 
Accommodations for 500 persons 


+ 









lave Deen 


arranged for, but since membership of the 
Group now totals about 730 persons, the 
necessity of restricting attendance he 








Christmas o members is obvio 





Silicones Discussed at Chicago 
A’ \ meeting of the Chicago Rubbe1 
Group held in the a Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., November 9, . W. Kolder 
man, of Dow Corning Corp., talked on 
sili j “Si i i Materials.” 





Silicones—} 
John P. Coe, general 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of the United 
States Rubber Co., also d 
promptu talk on the future of synthetic 
rubber. About 150 members and guests 
were present at this meeting. 
Mr. Kolderman reviewed the 
research work on silicon chemistry, me 
as the etforts of Alfred Stock and 
F. Kipping during the period from 1900 
to 193 0. He described the work of 





manager ol ne 











J. F. Hyde, of Corning Glass Works, who 
in the early 1930". synthesized the first 
flexible, thermosetting silicone polymer. The 


development, properties, and uses of DC 
993, an insulating varnish for bonding and 
impregnating glass cloth, mica, and as- 
were next explained. Following 
Dr. Hyde’s work, the study of inert liquid 
silicone polymers was assigned to the Tech 
nical Glass Fellowship, under the direction 
ot “RR. 2: McGregor at Mell 
where a whole family of fluids, which be 
came the first of the silicones to be produced 
on a commercial scale, were developed. 
By varying the degree of polymerization, 
a heat stable silicone rubber 
Silastic has been developed. U 
rubber, this silicone rubber remains flexible 
at —/0° and serviceable at 500° F., Mr 
Kolderman pointed out. Si I 


bestos, 


kn 
KNOW! 








lastic is available 
in two general types: SR stocks for ex 
truding or compression molding, and SC 
stocks for coating fabrics and resistor coils 
or for fabricating Silastic 





Te 
enforced with fabrics of or 
asbestos. 

SR stocks are furnished as_ sheeted 
crepes; SC stocks as heavy solvent-free 
dopes having the consistency of a heavy 


ointment. All Silastic stocks are charac 
terized by retention of elasticity at ex- 
tremely high and low temperatures, by ex- 


cellent dielectric properties and moistu 
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resistalice¢ Intensive research work is still 
being done on Silastic, and recently new 
formulations have been developed which 
have gar y better tensile strength and 
el yngation. Shot e durometer, A scale, of 
Silastic stocks ranges from 40 
l trength from 280 to 500 
p.s.i.; elongation from 150 to 260% ; power 
factor (10° c.p.s.) from 0.10 to 0.12 with di- 


th of about 500 volts per 


hese new 





uses for Silastic are 
insulation for leads to ctric furnaces, 
ovens, motors, and housel hold appliances ; 
gaskets for high-temperature equipment; 
and as a coating for conveyer rig made 
of glass clot! h, Mr. Kolderman said. He om- 


phasized that Silastic, the newest of the 





silicone products, has gone far since it 
first became commercial quan- 
tities less than a year ago. Like the other 


silicones, it enables engineers and designers 


available in 


to revise old concepts of the properties of 
materials and to take advantage of an in- 
crease in permissible operating tempera- 
tures of about 100° C., the speaker said in 
conciusion 

The next meeting of the Chicago Group, 
at the Terrace Casino, Hotel Morrison, 
December 21, will be devoted to entertain- 
ment and dancing, for it will be the annual 
Christmas party and Ladies Night fete. 

The group prize contest committee an- 
nounced that at the January meeting the 
prize winners of the contest for the best 
methods of utilization of synthetic rubber 
scrap and reclaim will be named, and the 
first three of the winning papers presented. 





L. A. Group Nominations 
HE second fall meeting of The Los 
Angeles Rubber Group, Inc., was held 

November 6 at the Hotel Mayfair, Los 

Angeles, Calif. F. M. McMillan, of Shell 

Development Co., addressed the technical 

session on “Methyl Pentadiene Polymers 

and Copolymers with Butadiene,” and Ar- 
thur Ponsford, assistant editor of the Pa- 
cific Fisherman, entertained after dinner 
with exciting yarns of deep-sea fishing. 

R. E. Hutchinson, Firestone Tire & Rub- 

ber Co., chairman of the Group, presided 

at the meeting, and Clifford A. Neville, 

United States Rubber Co., introduced Dr. 

McMillan. 

Most of the significant parts of the talk 
by Dr. McMillan were reported in last 
month’s issue in the account of the North- 
ern California Rubber Group meeting of 
September 27, at which time the same sub- 
ject was discussed before that West Coast 
Group. However certain additional facts 
revealed at the Los Angeles Group meeting 
will be mentioned to supplement the 


ous report Methv] 


previ- 


pentadiene is produced 











by chemical synthesis from refinery gases 
and is potentially available in large quan- 
tities at a reas able cost The synthesis 
of the monomer was developed by the Shell 
companies, but it is expected that its con- 
vers! ither alone or with « 1€s, 
to ri ry 1 be rm out 
by 1 ern companies, which 
ave polyme uipment, 

The most erest properties of the 
methyl pentadiene polymers are their ex 
cel tack, smooth processing character 
istics, and except 1 Ag ¢ esistam In 
addit t S¢ adhesives and as blend 
ing ts with other rubbers, tl oly 
mers are expected to be of inter for the 
producti f coated and laminated articles 
i.e., in spreading doughs, friction stocks, 


skim coatings, etc.; in wire coating and 





other extruded goods; and in special molded 
goods, where good processing and mold 
flow and good heat and age resistance are 
required, 

Nominations of officers for the Group 
for the coming year, to be voted on by 
mail, were announced at the meeting. A. L. 
Pickard, Braun Corp., chairman of the 
nominating committee, placed the following 
names on the ballot: For chairman, C. M. 


Reinke, Reinke, Hiller & Amende; asso- 
ciate chairman, C. R. Wolter, United 
States Rubber Co., Synthetic Division; 
vice chairman; P. W. Drew, Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Co.; treasurer, P. R. 
Wineman, B. F. Goodrich Co.; secretary, 
H. Carroll Walker, Kirkhill Rubber Co. 
Tose ec for directors, of whom 
three will be elected to the board, were: 
R. L. Short, Kirkhill Rubber; E. L. 
Royal, H. M. Royal, Inc.; E. F. Tomkins, 
U. S. Rubber, Synthetic Division; C. H. 
Churchill, B. E. Dougherty Co.; p D. 
Radford, West American Rubber Co.; 
D. C. Maddy, Hycar Chemical Co.; G. C 
Dohm, U. S. Industrial Chemical, Inc.; 
*. A. Neville, U. S. Rubber Co.; and C 
Fetzner, Monsanto Chemical Co. 





R. I. Rubber Club Meeting 


MEETING of the Rhode Island Rub- 
ber Club was held at the Crown Hotel 
in Providence, R. I., on November 16 with 
about 80 members and guests in attendance. 
No technical session was included in this 
meeting, but following dinner the audience 
was enjoyably entertained by Murl Daniels, 
a make-up artist, who made some interest- 
ing changes in the physiognomy of some of 
the members, resulting in their transforma- 
tion into such well-known comic strip and 
radio characters as Mortimer Snerd. 
The only business transacted at the meet- 
ing was the election of officers for the 
coming year. Sherman I. Strickhouser, 


United States Rubber Co., was elected 
chairman, and H. W. Greenup, Tygron 
Latex Products, secretary-treasurer for 


1946. The new executive committee is 
composed of F. S. Bartlett, U. S. Rubber 
H. T. Fulton, Kleistone Rubber Co.; Scott 
Lake, Respro, Inc.; M. J. Linn, Xylos Rub- 
ber Co.; H. E. Murch, Goodyear Footwear 
Co.; J. M. Scott, Scott Testers, Inc.; F. H. 
Springer, Davol Rubber Co.; and L. T. 
Wilson, American Wringer Co. 





New Scrap Rubber Specifications 
HE Rubber Reclaimers Association, Inc., 
has issued “Specifications for Scrap 
Rubber,” as revised September 21, 1945. 
Copies of these new specifications may be 
obtained from the Association by address- 
ing a hs Jansen, secretary-treasurer, 10 E. 
40th St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
The new specifications, as compared with 
t issued June 1, 1944, reflect the 
i composition of 
le scrap rubber in that all the major 
such as passenger tires, truck tires, 
parts, include s¢ 
natural and as rubber. Of 
significance also is paragraph 8 





parate classifica- 


the presence | o! synthetic 
- and natural rubber mixed in a shi 
itutes an improper delivery ar 
shipment subject to the provi- 
sions of paragraph 12 (rejections) unless 
these specifications allow the mixture or the 
purchase order of the buyer specifically pro 
vides for it. 
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Laminates Discussed at Detroit 
HE second fall meeting of the Detroit 
Rubber & Plastics Group, Inc., was 
held October 30 at the Detroit-Leland 


Hotel, Detroit, Mich. A paper on “Prog- 
ress in the Development of Laminates” 
was presented by Harry Kline, manager 
and technical director, phenolic plastics 


division, Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., De- 
troit. This talk was followed by _ the 
sound-color movie “The Story of Formica,” 
courtesy of the Formica Corp. Samples of 
molded laminates supplied by Formica, 
Reichhold Chemicals, Fabricon Products, 
Inc., and the plastics laboratory of Wayne 
University were exhibited. 

Mr. Kline traced the history of laminate 
production from the introduction of Bake- 
lite in 1910, until 1944 when 120 million 
pounds of phenolic molding materials and 
96 million pounds of laminating varnishes 
were produced. The laminating process, it 
was explained, consists essentially of pass- 
ing the fibrous material through a bath of 
resin in solvent, followed by oven drying 
to remove solvent and to control flow prop- 
erties of the resin. Layers of the dried and 
cut materials are molded by various meth- 
ods at elevated temperatures and pressures. 
Development of impregnating machines, 
presses, and resins were described, with 
a discussion of resin limitations. 

Raw materials for resins and fillers were 
considered with regard to the ultimate 
physical and chemical properties obtained. 
Use of substitutes for phenol shows prom- 
ise in improved properties and rate of 
cure. Paper laminates were compared with 
canvas laminates, wherein the former are 
superior in electrical properties, lower in 
cost, but inferior in impact strength in the 
edgewise direction. Paper-plywood com- 
binations join good properties, such as 
water resistance and good tensile of paper, 
with good impact strength of plywood. 
This advantage has opened a new field of 
structural and decorative materials, it was 
pointed out. 

Recent developments include (1) low- 
pressure molding resins, (2) high tensile 
papers, (3) molded laminates using (a) 
platens and (b) bag method in the hat-type 
press or autoclave, (4) post-forming of 
cured laminates using heat and pressure, 
and (5) fast curing resins and improve- 
ments in low-pressure phenolic _ resins. 
Molding methods and types of articles 
molded were illustrated by slides. This 
paper will be published in a future issue 
of INDIA RuBBER Wor p. 

The December meeting of the Group will 
be the Christmas party, to be held on De- 
cember 14 at the Detroit-Leland Hotel. The 
speaker for the evening will be Webster 
N. Jones, director of the College of 
Engineering, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, who will talk on the various aspects 
of engineering education as related to in- 
dustry. Officers for 1946 will be elected 
at this meeting. 





Boston Group Party December 21 
ONTRARY to previously published an 
nouncements, the Christmas party of the 

3oston Rubber Group will be held on 

December 21 instead of December 7, as 

originally stated. The place will be the 

Copley Plaza Hotel. The speaker for this 

meeting will be W. FE. Kavenagh, of the 

Windsor Mtg. Co., Windsor, Vt., who will 

report on “Germany by Jeep.” In addition 

there will be the annual election of officers 
and a Christmas entertainment. 
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Plastics Technology 


The Application of Plastics to Peacetime Usages' 


R. P. Dinsmore! 


HE diversification of fabricating materi- 

als is an index to the advancement of 
civilization. As long as these materials are 
limited to the vegetable products or the 
minerals which occur naturally, the versa- 
tility of the structures that can be fabricated 
is limited. Wood and stone have severe 
limitations which are greatly relieved by 
the availability of iron, steel, copper, glass, 
plaster, and concrete. 

Modern plastics serve to add to the di- 
versification of fabricating materials. They 
spring from an old family of materials, but 
are now becoming so diversified, within the 
family, as to represent an important factor 
in themselves. 

Plastics must have workability under 
some readily obtainable conditions, with 
subsequent stability of shape. Probably one 
of the earliest plastics used by men was 
wet clay which could be readily shaped and 
then hardened by heat from fire or from 
the sun. Celluloid was one of the earliest 
synthetic plastics of the heat-softening type; 
while Bakelite, which came along much 
later, was the earliest of the synthetic plas- 
tics of the thermosetting or heat-hardening 
type. In recent years the number of plas- 
tics have expanded tremendously. 

It is difficult to get an accurate and simple 
classification of the synthetic plastics. Actu- 
ally, unless one is a chemist, interested in 
plastics manufacture, it is not highly essen- 
tial to keep a very detailed picture in mind. 
There is a very large number of trade 
names for the plastics, and, to the pros- 
pective user, a table of properties is more 
useful than the chemistry of manufacture. 
However it is of interest to know that a 
very large proportion of the plastics are or 
may be derived from coal. Here are a few 
examples of the sequence of major raw 
materials: (1) coal tar to benzol to poly- 
styrene; (2) coke (and lime) to acetylene 
to vinyl resins; (3) coke (and lime) to 
acetylene to acetic acid to acrylate resins; 
(4) coal tar to benzol (and naphthalene) to 
alkyd resins; (5) coal tar acids (and for- 
maldehyde) to the Bakelites; (6) formalde- 
hyde and urea to urea resins. 

There are other important resins such 
as the cellulose derivatives—cellulose ni- 
trate and cellulose acetate—and the rubber 
derivatives such as the chloride, the hydro- 
chloride, and the isomers. We should also 
give specific mention to the various series 
of resins derived from the materials which 
have been used in synthetic rubbers during 
the war. These materials are butadiene, 
styrene, and acrylonitrile, and from them 
will come many of the new and useful plas- 
tics of the next few years. There are others 
which I will not confuse you by mention- 
ing. 

I have attempted to cover just enough 
of the synthetic plastics to convince you 
that the field is large and complicated. The 
possible application of these plastics is very 
wide and enters into almost every industry 
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of any importance. It would be foolish 
to attempt to give a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of these applications. One can 
imagine Charles Goodyear regaling his 
friends for hours regarding the possible ap- 
plications of vulcanized rubber. Certainly 
an even more extensive list could be made 
with the plastics today, because of the 
greatly increased diversification of indus- 
trial demands as compared to those of a 
century ago. 

For our discussion today we must narrow 
down the field considerably. To do this, 
I would like to select one or two of the 
rapidly developing fields of application and 
discuss those in somewhat greater detail. 
This will not be so exciting as talking about 
plastic automobiles and airplanes and highly 
colored plastic houses, but it will give you 
a somewhat more realistic view of a por- 
tion of the plastics industry. 

In the twenty years or so preceding the 
war, the greatest commercial development 
in plastics was in the Bakelite type. This, 
of course, was the hard, inextensible, molded 
type—just as opaque and not much more 
glamorous than hard rubber. In later years 
the Bakelites were supplemented by the 
urea formaldehydes—translucent and ca- 
pable of brighter colorings, but still hard 
and inextensible. Then came the bright, 
transparent types such as the polystyrenes 
and the methyl methacrylates. Those per- 
mitted brilliant colors and transparencies. 
It began to look as though the ultimate re- 
quirement for a plastic was an optically 
brilliant, tough, but glass-hard material. 

Meanwhile, however, the du Pont com- 
pany by two of its brilliant developments 
had pointed the way for new industrial ad- 
vances. I refer to cellophane and Duco. 
Cellophane, a regenerated (purified) cellu- 
lose, if not a true plastic, at least had plastic 
properties, when suitably plasticized. It 
was a strong, brilliantly clear, transparent 
film and gained tremendous acceptance as 
a wrapping material. Duco has a nitrocellu- 
lose plastic as a base and provided the 
first important advance in automobile fin- 
ishes, bright, sun-fast, and flexible. The 
stage was now set for a new series of 
plastics: namely, those which had extensi- 
bility and flexibility as well as attractive 
coloring or transparency. The vinyl resins 
were important members of this new group, 
which came along before the war; likewise 
cellulose acetate, and butyrate, ethyl cellu- 
lose and rubber hydrochloride. 
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Plastics and Packaging 

It is about these flexible plastics that I 
would particularly like to talk to you today, 
and especially their application to the field 
of packaging materials. Before going into 
the subject of materials for packaging, I 
would like to dwell for a moment on the 
importance of the packaging field. This is 
a matter of great economic importance to 
the country and, in fact, to the world. 
Suitable packaging reduces spoilage and 
waste and increases the time before ultimate 
spoilage occurs. It is very important in the 
movement of food such as meat, fruit, and 
vegetables, and it is likewise important in 
the protection of chemicals, fertilizers, 
pharmaceuticals, and delicate machine sur- 
faces and parts. This is particularly true 
when commodities must be moved great 
distances, through extreme changes of tem- 
perature and humidity. The ability to move 
perishable goods over considerable distances 
with little loss and at moderate expense 
is an economic factor of the utmost impor- 
tance. This development, which was well 
under way before the war, received great 
impetus and much scientific study during 
the war because of the tremendous supply 
problems. With this background and the 
augmented supply of suitable materials, the 
postwar progress should be rapid. 

I wish to develop with you the kind of 
problem this is and the factors that are 
required for its solution. A somewhat more 
detailed list of the products which require 
packaging is: 

I. Foods 
Types of foods 
Grains 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats and fish 


? 
3. 
4. Dairy products 
5. Edible fats and oils 
6. Spices, relishes, essential oils 
7. Manufactured food products 
B. Mode of preparation and preservation 
1. Fresh 
2. Cooked 
3. Frozen 
4. Dehydrated 
lI. Drugs, pharmaceuticals, chemicals, spe 
cialties 


III. Tobacco products 
IV. Horticultural items 
V. Cosmetics and cleansing agents 
VI. Fabrics and clothing 
VII. Machines, machine parts, tools 
VIII. Lubricating oils and greases 


You will note that each of these items 
is a general class containing many mem- 
bers. For each member of each class that 
requires a package design it is necessary 
to know: (1) storage conditions; (2) mois- 
ture content; (3) necessary or allowable 
oxygen; (4)) necessary or allowable car- 
bon dioxide, ethylene, or other exuded 
products: (5) susceptibility to mold develop- 
ment; (6) possibility of insect infestation ; 
(7) type of processing to be used before 
and after packaging. 

Packaging materials are then examined 
for their suitability for the specific pack- 
aging conditions required. In case no pres- 
ently available material is suitable, one must 
modify or combine existing materials in 
an effort to reach the desired result. It is 
here that experience, a wide knowledge of 
available materials, and the application of 
ingenuity are of great importance. It is, 
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yf course, very helpful to have the various 
materials to be packaged, at least quali- 
tatively grouped into classes with common 
requirements. Such a classification follows : 








Required Package Packaged 
~ | 
A. Controlled moisture vapor Airplane g 
transmissicr Metal parts 
Breakfast foods 
Bread 





Vegetables 


Meats 
1. Fish 
Candy 
re 
Pobacc 
Smoking 
tobacco 
Cigarettes 
( Cigars 
Horticultu 
1. Bulbs 
b. Roots 








Wall paper t 
ers 
Effervescent me 
licinal salts 
B apor Cheese 
ad Butter 
( apor Carrots 
! Celery 
mission Radishes 
Be 





Purt 





D. Controlled moisture vapor 
transmission and retention 


Chewing gun 
Products contain 


f volatile flavors ing essential oils 
E. (1) Retention of original Eggs 
moisture content and Precooked meat 
prevention of growth products 


f micro-organisms 
) Retention 
moisture 
Exclusion of oxygen 
Prevention of growth Ham 
of micro-organisms Bacor 
F Retention of yrigir 1 mois- Meat loaves 
ture content and preven- Dog foods 
tion of growth of micro- Vegetables 
organisms, by sterilization Fruits 
yr cooking temperatures 


yt yriginal 





G. Controlled moisture vapor, 
C and carbon di 











xygen, 
oxide transmission 
1. Minimum oxygen and (Coffee 
high carbon dioxid 
transmission 
2. Optimum oxygen and Papay 
carb lioxide ins- Man 
Fre t PA 
i vape 
t mun 
ex 
r light 
secure Butter 
kaging Dehydrated Foods 
a. Eg 
l Vegetables 
c. Meat products 
|. Dog food 
Soup 
f. Fruits 
2. Vacuum packaging Powdered milk 
Dehydrated vege- 
tables 
Cooked prunes 
I. Controlled moisture vapor Oranges 


oxygen and carbon dioxide 
transmission and prever 


tion of mold 


Grapefruit 
Lemons 
Limes 
Peaches 
Pears 
Grapes 
Berries 
Tomatoes 
Corn-on-cob 
J. Retention of moisture con 

trolled oxygen, carbon di 

yxide and ethylene trans 


mission. Preventior f 
mold and scald Apples 
K. Liquid Packages 
1. Water impervious Milk, ice cream, 


cream, and cot- 
tage cheese 


2. Oxygen impervious Pickles, mayon 
naise, shorten- 
ings 

Oil and grease resistant Lubricating oil 
Shortenings 





Spraying Pliobond Cement on Metal Base 
Before Applying Plastic Sheet 


In addition to the foregoing classification, 
the physical characteristics of the package, 
its appearance, and conditions of shipment 
must be considered in the selection of a 
suitable packaging material. 

Many of these products require an ex- 
acting protection which has never been de- 
vised and may require much careful re- 
search before any solution is reached. It 
is common knowledge that many products 
must be protected either from the loss of 
water or from the addition of water. It is 
likewise known that the exclusion of air is 
frequently desirable. Few realize, however, 
that many fruits and vegetables must ex- 
clude oxygen and breathe out carbon di- 
oxide and water vapor in order to remain 
fresh and edible, or that the apple is one 
of the most exacting of fruits, or that coffee 
must be kept away from oxygen while al- 
lowing carbon dioxide to be exuded freely. 

Some of these factors can be controlled 
by the base material used; others by the 
plasticizer employed, and still others can 
be met only by lamination of two or more 
different materials. 

In Goodyear’s packaging research, we 
have found wide adaptation for Goodyear’s 
rubber hydrochloride film, Pliofilm. With 
a high initial moisture-vapor resistance it 
can be varied rather widely by the use of 
suitable plasticizers. Its heat-softening char- 
acteristic permits heat-sealing and also 
stretching and shaping, while its toughness 
permits its conformation to rough or ir- 
regular surfaces. Pliofilm likewise has a 
high permeability to carbon dioxide, a very 
useful feature in the protection of certain 
foods. In the stretched condition it has ex- 
cellent properties at the low temperatures 
used for frozen foods. 

The modified vinyl plastics make useful 
films because of ultra-violet light resistance 
and moisture-vapor transmission that can 
be varied over a wide range. We believe 
these materials to be most useful when in- 
telligently modified to meet the immediate 
requirements. 

When strict and prolonged gas and vapor 
resistance is required, as in certain vacuum 
packages, coated foil and coated paper give 
superior results. The coating material is a 
plastic selected to meet the requirements 
and particularly to permit a heat seal. 

These few illustrations show how impor- 
tant diversified fabricating materials may 
be, as mentioned at the beginning. 

I have dwelt at some length on the com- 
plexities of the packaging problems, because 
I wished you to understand that there is 
much careful work to be done before all 
of the possible fruits of this rich economic 
field can be harvested. It will be apparent, 
I think, that the transition from the tin can, 
the glass jar, and the cardboard box is not 
entirely a matter of appearance or sales 
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appeal. It may be that sound preservatioi 


technique requires a much different kind « 
a package. In proportion as these problem 
are adequately solved, you and I will enjo, 
better quality and better-tasting food, i 
season and out. 


Adhesives 

A rapidly growing use for synthetic res 
ins and plastics is in the field of adhesives 
or cements. The first adhesive of commer 
cial importance was an impure form oi 
gelatin obtained from animal hoofs and 
bones and from the skins and heads of fish 
and was known as animal glue, bone glue, 
or fish glue. This material has been used 
since ancient times for cementing wood, 
paper, and other porous materials. The 
hardening of this type of glue depends upon 
the evaporation of water, and it will not 
bond in cold weather and is not waterproof. 
Glues made from casein are somewhat more 
resistant to water, but are still subject to 
tailure on exposure to weather. 

The need of adhesives that were water- 
proof and permanently flexible resulted in 
the development of pyroxylin cements and 
the special rubber cements. Plastic ad- 
hesives from synthetic resins were devel- 
oped during the war which are quite uni 
versal in their application and are out- 
standing in bond strength, waterproofness, 
flexibility, and general durability. One of 
these, known as Pliobond, is composed of 
a mixture of thermosetting synthetic resins 
and synthetic rubbers in a rapidly drying 
solvent. It has been employed for bonding 
a variety of materials, such as wood, metals, 
plastics, fabrics, ceramic ware, vulcanized 
rubber, paper, leather, glass, plaster, and 
Portland cement (concrete). Application 
can be made either as a cold setting cement 
or under heat and pressure, depending on 
requirements. It will adhere to any clean 
and dry surface, and in many applications 
its bond strength exceeds the strength of 
the materials bonded. In bonding metals, 
shear strengths as high as 2,400 pounds per 
square inch have been obtained. Its proper- 
ties can be summarized as follows: 

1. Ease of application 

2. Rapid drying and setting 

3. High bond strength 

4+. Waterproofness 

5. Chemical resins 

6. Solvent resins 

7. Flexibility 

8. Durabiilty 

The bonding of rubber to steel which was 
formerly done by brass plating the metal, 
is now accomplished more satisfactorily and 
cheaply by means of a plastic adhesive 
which gives an integral bond during vul- 
canization of rubber. This procedure was 
employed extensively in combat tank tracks 
during the war and will find many peace- 
time applications. 

Plastic resin adhesives of the phenolic 
or Bakelite type are used extensively in 
laminated plastic materials. These are com- 
posed of layers of paper or fabric bonded 
and molded into any desired shape and 
have found many diversified uses from 
Army helmets to table tops. Plastic resin 
bonded plywood has assumed a new and 
important significance because of the short- 
age of good lumber and will play an im- 
portant role in our postwar building pro- 
gram. 

Plastic Insulating Materials 

Another recent development in the plas- 
tics field has been the introduction of sev- 
eral plastic insulating materials. In each 
case these materials are of a plastic com- 
position which is formed as a rigid sponge- 
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like structure having many minute cells 
aud thus a large proportion of dead air 
space, . 

Pliofoam made by Goodyear is a urea- 
iormaldehyde plastic which is formed by 
jvaming a water solution of a partially con- 
densed urea-formaldehyde resin and then 
quickly setting or solidifying the material 
by means of catalysts as it remains in the 
foamed state. The process is one which re- 
quires extremely nice control both in raw 
materials and operation since the entire 
operation exclusive of drying must be com- 
pleted in only a few minutes. The foam is 
»roduced in large, thick sheets which can 
he cut to size and have the following gen- 
eral characteristics: (1) extremely light 
weight; (2) excellent heat insulator; (3) 
excellent sound insulator; (4) non-toxic; 
(5) insoluble in all solvents and resistant 
to dilute acids and bases. 

Pliofoam may be coated and impregnated 
with rubber or a variety of synthetic resins 
to adapt it to special uses. Practically all 
of the limited wartime production has been 
used in the neoprene impregnated form as 
a filler to surround the self-sealing fuel 
tanks of military aircrait, thus greatly re- 
ducing the fire and explosion hazard when 
these tanks are pierced and small amounts 
of gasoline escape. 

In a normal world, suggested applications 
for Pliofoam are: refrigeration and build- 
ing insulation; sound deadening and_in- 
sulation in railway cars, buses, automobiles, 
and airplanes. . 

The following table offers a comparison 
of the insulating properties of Pliofoam 
with well-known insulating materials : 
THERMAL Conpuctivity OF Various INSULATING 

MATERIALS 
Density 


Material K Factor* Lbs./Ft.* 


Pliofoam 
SAMKCB—S0° ES. ess bis alsin 44 .60- .85 
compressed 2:21 12.2... a 2 -1.7 
containing 33% HeO... .29 9 -1.2 
POWTER .ncavctesccecce .24 2.5 
Neoprene impregnated .. .27 or 
NER RINU RS Rey (cra ct aus oiel¥ 16) ona o .34 14.1 
Fibreboard Pade nea eau 34 18.3 
RTO POOONGD  co.sc pst d io Aceves. s weeiei ® .26 6.0 
MRE CUOL oaicis Go cers aware .29 4.0 
I ns ait eke Hanes .26 9.2 
Cotton (Rayn-O-cell)—fluffed .31 95 
PRA Foc toiigde sie 8 seis to 0 <n0c 32 2.56 
RECHI SURETRD, hove cis, pearance fone ¥ = 29 5.4 
Expanded Vermiculite ...... 45 5.9 


*B.T.U. per hr./sq. ft.-1” thick for 1° F. dif- 


ference (opp. sides). 


Lacquers 

Nitrocellulose, or pyroxylin, was the first 
synthetic plastic to be used successfully in 
surface finishes. Although the first prac- 
tical application of nitrocellulose lacquers 
was in 1882, they were not used very ex- 
tensively until 1924 when they were intro- 
duced as automobile finishes to replace the 
multi-coat paint and varnish, horse-carriage 
finishing system. These fast drying lac- 
quers greatly simplified the finishing of 
automobiles and were very popular until 
they in turn were replaced by the more 
durable baked alkyd enamels. Nitrocellu- 
lose lacquers are still being used for metal 
finishing, but by far the largest usage is 
in the coating of fabrics to make artificial 
leather and in finishes for artificial leather 
to obtain artistic effects. Such artificial 
leathers are used for book covers, luggage, 
shoe linings, upholstery, and many other 
purposes. 

Practically all of the commercially avail- 
able plastic resins are used in lacquers and 
other surface finishes in one form or an- 
other. The phenol-formaldehyde resins are 
used in paints, varnishes, and enamels for a 
variety of applications such as furniture 


finishes, coatings for printed linoleum, boats, 
plywood aircraft, and wooden handles for 
kitchen utensils. The alkyd resins usually 
made from naphthalene are the basis of 
baking enamels of outstanding durability. 
These were used for finishing automobiles 
before the war, and in the form of luster- 
less olive-drab enamels they protected and 
camouflaged every truck, tank, jeep, gun, 
and plane in the U. S. Army. Alkyd air- 
drying resins were also used in more than 
50 specification finishes by the U. S. Navy 
and Maritime Commission. So great was 
the demand for alkyd resins during the war 
that our entire production of 100 million 
pounds per year was allocated to specific 
uses. Now we can again expect to find this 
material in automobile finishes, and in com- 
bination with urea resins, in finishes for 
refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, hospital 
equipment, washing machines, metal furni- 
ture, imitation tile wall panels, and many 
other applications. 

The use of a clear coating of vinyl plastic 
in the well-known “Keg-lined” cans for 
beer has dramatized the lack of taste and 
odor of this resin, its resistance to alcohol 
and water, and its impermeability to salt 
penetration. These same properties are 
utilized in vinyl coatings for other food and 
beverage containers and in vinyl resin cal- 
ender-coated paper used as liners in bottle 
caps and jar closures for a wide variety oi 
products. The tough and flexible vinyl 
plastic coating withstands forming and 
stamping operations and is applied to flat 
metal sheets from which bottle and jar caps 
and closures are stamped and formed. Flex- 
ible vinyl coatings having high gloss and 
good durability are used in such diversified 
applications as finishes for paper labels, 
collapsible metal tubes for ointments, salves, 
and dentifrices, and rubber play balls to 
enhance appearance and sales appeal as well 
as to afford resistance to oil, grease, alkali, 
and water and facilitate cleaning. Fire- and 
flame-proof vinyl finishes are used ex- 
tensively for coating fabrics and electrical 
wire. 

Protective coatings based on chlorinated 
and cyclized natural rubber were used be- 
fore the war in applications requiring re- 
sistance to acids, alkalies, and other highly 
corrosive influences. Some of these deriva- 
tives of natural rubber, such as Pliolite, are 
outstanding in chemical resistance and were 
used in coatings for chemical plant equip- 
ment and machinery, storage tanks and tank 
cars for handling hot caustic solutions, gas 
holders, and other metal protective applica- 
tions. In many instances these derivatives 
of natural rubber met a need which was 
not fulfilled by any other available materi- 
als, and their use was, therefore, firmly 
established when our supply of natural rub- 
ber was cut off by the war. Many of the 
desirable features of the commercially im- 
portant derivatives of natural rubber have 
been duplicated in derivatives and modifica- 
tions of synthetic rubber. Some of these 
were used during the war, and others are 
now in the process of development. It is 
logical to assume that the field of usefulness 
of these synthetic materials will be extended 
by selection of the proper type of synthetic 
rubber to bring out certain desirable char- 
acteristics which were not inherent in the 
products made from natural rubber. 


Summary and Conclusions 

At the beginning I indicated to you that 
the field of plastics is so broad that a com- 
plete discussion of plastics’ applications 
would be impractical. Hence this talk was 
limited to a review of the problems in 
selecting and using packaging materials. 
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with a few added comments on adhesives, 
plastic insulation, and lacquers. 

It only remains to inquire what the near- 
by tangible effects of these developments 
may be on the every day lives of all of us. 
In the realm of food for our tables, I think 
you may consider it quite certain that the 
quality, freshness and flavor of a large 
variety of foods, will improve far beyond 
anything we have ever known before. Fresh 
fruit and vegetables will be available in 
season and out, the year around, because 
they can be preserved by suitable packag- 
ing, if not from season to season, at least 
for sufficient periods to permit their being 
transported from distant producing points 
where the seasons supplement ours. These 
benefits should not cost us more money, 
but, rather, less, because of lower spoilage, 
more economical storage, and steady de- 
mand. We shall receive delicate instru- 
ments and machine parts in well-protected 
condition. This will soon lead to the next 
step, which will be the permanent protec- 
tion of sensitive instruments from air and 
moisture. Watches and clocks, for example, 
now occasionally made waterproof will, 
before long, be unsalable unless protected 
from air and moisture by a tight outer 
casing. 

The applications of adhesives may not 
seem to touch our personal existences very 
closely, but a second glance will show that 
they do. Wood is becoming permanently 
scarcer and more expensive. Waterproof 
and non-warping plywood and other lami- 
nates will rapidly fill the gap and do a 
better job. Many structures small and large, 
from radios to buses, will be put together 

at least in part—by simple adhesive meth- 
ods, which will simplify and cheapen the 
cost of manufacture. 

With the use of plastic insulating ma- 
terials, deep-freezing will be a more prac- 
tical home and commercial process. Auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, trains, and buses may 
also be made more comfortable for the 
traveler by the use of plastic insulating 
materials. 

The advantages of better lacquers and 
protective coatings are too numerous to 
mention. No one here has failed to notice 
the remarkable effect of a new coat of 
paint, both in appearance and cleanliness. 
You can well remember when varnish was 
an impractical floor finish and when auto- 
mobile paint began to go bad the day the 
cars came out of the factory. Think of what 
the increased durability of these two items 
alone has meant to your enjoyment and 
comfort. Certainly the widespread improve- 
ment in almost all types of lacquers will 
create direct savings and increased com- 
fort for all of us. 

These, briefly, are a few of the things 
that plastics can and will do for us in the 
approaching months. They make somewhat 
more possible a pleasant and stable world 
if we have the energy and the wit to supply 
the other elements. 





SPI Informative Labeling 

HE Society of Plastics Industry, 295 

Madison Ave. New York, N. Y., 
through its president, Neil O. Broderson, 
has announced the launching of a nation- 
wide move by member manufacturers to 
aid consumers in obtaining the greatest 
possible satisfaction from plastics  pur- 
chases. The makers of plastics articles are 
undertaking an informative labeling pro- 
gram endorsed by leading retail executives 
which will tell the buyer just what the 
qualities of his purchase are and how the 


(Continued on page 438) 
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Highlights— 

The report of WPB Director of Rub- 
ber Programs, Robert S. Wilson, on his 
return to his post as vice president of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. with 
the Dissolution of the War Production 
Board on November 3, and a study on 
the rubber situation by John L. Collyer, 
president of The B. F. Goodrich Co., re- 
leased on November 9, afforded some of 
the latest information on the current 
national and international situation in 
rubber. A detailed account of conditions 
in the Far East by John W. Bicknell, of 
the United States Rubber Co., prepared 
from recently received eye-witness re- 
ports of the company’s plantations in 


Malaya and Sumatra, was somewhat 
pessimistic regarding the early resump- 
tion of natural rubber priduction as far 
as this company’s holdings were con- 
cerned, Tire production was reported 
running approximately 35% behind re- 
quirements by The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association. Local URWA unions 
at the Akron plants of the Goodyear, 
Firestone, Goodrich, and Seiberling com- 
panies were again planning for NLRB 
strike votes about December 1. The 
Firestone and Goodyear companies asked 
the NLRB not to hold such elections 
since there was not current labor dispute 
which threatened to interrupt war pro- 
duction and so no necessity of a strike 
vote under the Smith-Connally Act. 


Many Events Affect Industry Outlook 


Numerous events, statements, and rumors 
during November did their part in sug- 
gesting possible effects on the future of 
the rubber industry, but there was still very 
little evidence that anyone was quite sure 
just what the national and international 
situation would be during the coming year. 
Robert S. Wilson, Director of Rubber Pro- 
grams for the WPB, with his retirement 
from government service when the War 
Production Board was dissolved on Novem- 
ber 3 and its remaining activities were taken 
the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, issued a report in which he em- 
phasized that one of the “momentous” 
problems confronting the nation was the 
task of integrating America’s war-born 
synthetic rubber industry with the natural 
rubber producing industry of the Far East. 
John L. Collyer, former Director 
of Rubber Programs, made ax on No- 
vember 9 a study by The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. entitled “Rubber! “Wher re Do We 
Stand?—Where Are We Going?” United 
States Rubber Co., following receipt of 
first eye-wit reports from Malaya and 
Sumatra on the condition of its plantation 
properties there, indicated considerable dam- 
had been done to its ely 
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Rubber Dir ector Wilson in his report 
A. Krug, chairman of the WPB, on 
return to his post as vice president of 


> Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. on No- 


tubes and thousands of other 
oducts must be produced to sup- 
ym that has been starved for rub- 
Mr. Wilson said. 

With respect to tire rationing, he stated: 
“Current production is climbing, but has 
not yet reached the levels previously antici- 
pated. Until production becomes greater, a 
definite date for ending of rationing cannot 
be established.” 

A policy has been established for the 
allocation of natural rubber as it is received 
in increasing amounts in this country, this 


rubber pr 
ply a nati 
ber goods,” 


policy being based on the use of natural 
rubber first in those products where it is 
most needed for quality reasons. Mr. Wil- 
son complimented the industry on its war- 
time record and concluded his report with 
a summary review of the rubber situation 
during the war period. The full text 
of this Rubber Director’s report will be 
found on pages 373-76. 


The Collyer Study 

In making public a new analysis of the 
world rubber situation, Mr. Collyer of Good- 
rich, advised: “We must not fail to prepare 
now for our continuing military security, 
and for a wise solution of the surplus prob- 
lem which will result from an estimated 
potential world capacity of 3,000,000 tons 
of natural and synthetic rubber.” 

Referring to the active study that has 
been under way for more than a year by 
the Rubber Study Group of the govern- 
ments of the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, and noting 
that more recently the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion of this 
country has appointed an inter-agency pol- 
icy committee on rubber which has been 
assigned the task of studying problems and 
making recommendations of United States’ 

Mr. Collyer emphasized that guid- 
principles should include three basic 
ci aves ations: (1) The United States and 
all peace-loving nations can never again 
afford to risk their freedom through a 
famine of rubber. It is a vital factor of 
military power, as indispensable as steel or 
oil. (2) The consumers of the United 
States and the world must have the highest- 
quality rubber products at the lowest cost 
at which they can be economically pro- 
vided. (3) The approaching problem of the 
world rubber surplus must be constructively 
attacked, i.e., by expansion of rubber uses 
through low and stable prices. 

“To insure military security, we believe 
our government should maintain a total 
standby general-purpose synthetic rubber 
production capacity of 600,000 to 700,000 
tons a year in plants kept in condition and 
ready to run,” it was stated. “From this 
capacity we recommend a minimum pro- 
duction and use of 200,000 or more tons a 
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penny, 


year of general-purpose synthetic rubber 
regardless of economic factors.” 

After military security is assured by 
establishing a stockpile of natural rubber 
and maintaining production of synthetic 
rubber, the next consideration should be 
to supply consumers with the highest qual- 
ity products at the lowest economical costs, 
it was said. 

“The choice of materials, beyond the 
200,000 to 300,000 tons of military synthetics 
—which includes the probable annual pro- 
duction of approximately 100,000 tons of 
special-purpose synthetic rubbers — should 
be left to the unrestricted play of economic 
forces. 

“The reality of low-cost, high-value 
American synthetic rubber is the pivot on 
which postwar rubber developments will 
turn,” Mr. Collyer explained. 

“A prime objective of natural rubber pro- 
ducers should be to regain through their 
price policies such a sizable share of the 
world rubber market as is needed to sus- 
tain their economies and to make possible 
rising standards of living in the rubber- 
growing territories. 

“If many nations with presently lower 
standards of living are to expand their 
use of rubber, its price must be low. To 
this end the earliest possible establishment 
of a Far East price of around 12¢ or less 
a pound (U. S. currency) for natural rub- 
ber would assure efficient rubber growers 
a reasonable advantage in the face of com 
petition with low-cost synthetic rubber, as 
well as a reasonable return on their planta- 
tion investments. 

“However, there must first come a period 
when the plantations are resuming produc- 
tion. At 3 outset the price might well 
be the 18%¢ (U. S. currency) level at 
which a was sold in the Far East dur- 
ing the prewar period when we were build- 
ing emergency stockpiles while the war 
clouds were gathering, and before synthetic 
rubber had become an active threat to 
natural rubber prices,” Mr. Collyer added. 

In his analysis it was also pointed out 
that the Armed Forces in the first half of 
1945 were using rubber at the rate of 
550,000 tons a year, and the recommenda- 
tion was made that they should continue 
to use many of the synthetic rubber prod- 
ucts manufactured in peacetime, since they 
they might have to do it again in times of 
a national emergency. Active research di- 
rected toward the development of domestic 
sources of good-quality natural rubber for 
possible emergency use is a further desira- 
ble security measure, it was said. 

The study included a chart recording the 
price fluctuations induced by artificial re- 
strictions and controls on rubber that had 
existed in the past, and this chart contained 
an explanatory note that, based on projected 
United States annual rubber consumption 
for the years 1946-50, a variation of 1¢ 
a pound in rubber prices represents a 
change in costs of $18,500,000. 


Reports from the Far East 

Quite a considerable number of reports 
came from the Far East last month, most 
of which originated from British Malaya 
since the unrest and fighting in the Dutch 
East Indies has delayed attempts to evalu- 
ate the condition of rubber growing areas 
there. In Malaya, although except for lack 
of machinery the plantations do not seem 
to have been damaged very much, other 
factors such as lack of inland transport, 
non-availability of more than 25 to 50% 
of the necessary labor, and an indication 
that such labor as is available will demand 
much higher wages than before the war, 
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make the outlook for early resumption of 
natural rubber production on a prewar 
scale anything but bright. Rubber stocks 
abandoned by the Japanese totaling some- 
what more than 50,000 tons are being 
shipped as fast as ships are made available. 
One report indicated that the 18¢ a pound 
(U. S. currency) price established by the 
British for rubber at Singapore was not 
completely satisfactory to plantation op- 
erators; while another attributed to Col. 
R. M. Williams, chief of the British mili- 
tary administration’s trade and industry 
department in Malaya, stated that this price 
was regarded as satisfactory by both grow- 
ers and consumers. 

One of the most detailed accounts of the 
condition of plantations in Malaya and 
Sumatra was made by John W. Bicknell, 
managing director of the U. S. Rubber’s 
plantations in those areas, following receipt 
of written reports from company employes 
recently released from Japanese prison 
camps and from a report submitted in per- 
son by. W. E. Cake, head of the company’s 
scientific research on the plantations, who 
had just arrived in this country. Follow- 
ing his release from a prison camp where 
he had been held since 1942, Mr. Cake was 
able to observe some of the plantation areas 
before leaving for the United States. 

“Reports indicate that 18,000 acres, con- 
taining 1,800,000 trees, have been lost, due 
chiefly to neglect of upkeep and to the 
Japanese actions in cutting down trees in 
certain areas for the planting of food crops,” 
Mr. Bicknell revealed. ‘Destruction of 
1,800,000 trees, of which 1,500,000 were on 
Sumatra and 300,000 on Malaya, means a 
loss of one out of every five and a half 
trees standing before the war, for we had 
a total of 10 million trees on these planta- 
tions,” he added. 

“Such a loss is a serious item when con- 
sidered in the light of early production, 
where the yield was approximately 400 
pounds an acre, but there is a redeeming 
feature in that the acreage can be replanted 
to high yielding stock, which produces as 
much as 2,000 pounds an acre. Of course 
this replanting will be an expensive pro- 
cedure, as will be the rehabilitation of the 
undamaged trees through removal of weeds 
and undergrowth, a necessary task before 

“ tapping can commence,” it was explained. 

“Loss of equipment has been heavy. Al- 
though reports state that the central factory 
in Sumatra appears to be in good operating 
condition, on some of the outlying estates 
all machinery, motors, tanks, piping, and 
valves have been removed. Fifty miles of 
the narrow-gage railroad track, out of a 
previous total of 100 miles, have also been 
removed. 

“The latex loading installation at the 
harbor of Belawan on the East Coast of 
Sumatra is reported to have been destroyed, 
but some shipping of latex will be possible 
by direct loading from tank cars. The 
same condition exists at the latex loading 
plant at Port Swettenham in Malaya, 
where eye-witness accounts relate the dis- 
appearance of 11 out of 13 latex storage 
tanks, and the destruction of all piping and 
machinery. 

“Members of the company who have re- 
cently seen the plantations state that some 
production can be undertaken as soon as 
conditions allow resumption of work. How- 
ever, an important factor is the amount and 
quality of labor available in both Malaya 
and Sumatra. Before the war there was a 
total of 31,500 native workers available on 
the company’s plantations. More than 23,500 
were on our regular payroll. Of the total 
available workers, it is understood that 


one-half have either been transported, in 
the case of Malayan labor, to Japanese slave 
labor camps in Burma and Siam, or have 
been dispersed. Restoration of rubber 
estate labor forces will be a difficult prob- 
lem, and its solution will depend greatly 
upon the speed with which stable condi- 
tions are established. 

“Before the war we had 125 European 
and American men on our Far Eastern 
staff. Twenty-one of these escaped from 
the Far East, but 104 were interned in 
Japanese prison camps and in the slave 
labor battalions in Siam and Burma. 
Eighty-three of the 104 internees are re- 
ported as being alive; six have not been 
heard from as yet and, unfortunately, re- 
ports indicate that 15 have been killed or 
have died in the camps.” 

U. S. Rubber’s plantation operations be- 
fore the war represented an investment of 
$38,000,000. Of 131,000 acres, 101,641 were 
planted with 10,000,000 trees with a capacity 
of 75 million pounds of rubber a year. 
More than two-thirds of the rubber was 
preserved, concentrated, and shipped to the 
United States in the form of latex. The 
plantations are located in two areas facing 
each other across the Malacca Strait. These 
areas are on the West Coast of British 
Malaya and the East Coast of the island of 
Sumatra. 

In British Malay the company owned 
and operated five plantations and a latex 
loading plant. The locations and acreages 
of these operations follow: 


Plantation Location 


Harvard 

Dublin 

Bristol 

Port Swettenham 
Linden 
Wessyngton 


State of Selangor 
State of Johore 
State of Johore... 


In Dutch Sumatra the company also had 
five plantations with a latex shipping plant, 
located as follows: 


Plantations Planted Acres 
HAPM (Holland American Planta- 
tions Mij.) At Kisaran 
Londoet 
Damoeli 
Si Pare Pare 
Langkat 1,019 
Belawan Latx shipping plant 
72,871 


U. S. Rubber plantations in Sumatra 
were held under deed originally granted 
by native sultans and approved by the 
Netherlands East Indies Government. This 
land was given for an annual rental per 
acre, and on condition that the land be 
developed for agricultural purposes, it was 
said. The leases expire in varying acreage 
in various years between 1961 and 1996. It 
was the policy of the Netherlands East 
Indies government before the war to replace 
the grants, as they expired, with 75-year 
governmental leaseholds. 

In Malaya, the company held its land in 
perpetuity, for annual rentals, under grants 
of the States of Kedah, Johore, and Se- 
langor. 

Because of political disturbances in the 
Far East, a survey party which the com- 
pany organized and which was originally 
scheduled to leave the United States in 
October has been delayed until clearance is 
given by the Army. It is now impossible 
to predict when the situation will settle 
sufficiently to allow private enterprise to 
enter the Indies, but the company wishes 
to send competent men into the area as soon 
as possible to estimate the damage with a 
view to rehabilitation. 
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With reference to the 550,000 tons of 
natural rubber expected to be produced in 
the Far East in 1946, the United States, 
on a pro rata basis, would probably receive 
about 200,000 tons of this amount, Mr. 
Bicknell said. 


London Parley Comments 

On the eve of his departure on the Queen 
Mary for the meeting of the government 
and industry leaders of the Netherlands, 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., issued a state- 
ment in which he said: “The least the 
United States should do is to provide for 
continuation of a good portion of our syn- 
thetic rubber plants and for further intensive 
research in the improvement of this prod- 
uct.” 

He also recommended that this country 
establish a natural rubber stockpile once 
rubber is plentiful again. 

“T hope this conference will result in 
arrangements which will be beneficial to 
all participating nations, and be helpful in 
insuring that the United States will never 
again be in the position it was in when we 
were attacked at Pearl Harbor, in so far 
as rubber is concerned,’ Mr. Firestone 
added. 

These comments were similar to those 
previously expressed by John L. Collyer 
and P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 


board of the Goodyear company. 


Planted Acres 


State of Kedah, near Penang 
State of Kedah, near Penang.... 
State of Selanger.......... 


46 
3,037 


According to a report from London, the 
Financial Times, referring to a recent 
American forecast that there might be a 
surplus of rubber within the next few 
months, declared that neither the chairman 
of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., nor 
the Federation of British Rubber & Allied 
Manufacturers Association would agree. 

“The Dunlop chairman has in fact sug- 
gested that while some crude rubber should 
be available as a result of the liberation of 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, a period 
of two years will probably elapse before 
full output is reached,” the Financial Times 
stated. 

Quoting the opinion of the Federation, 
the Times said editorially, “First and fore- 
most, industry wants natural rubber. It 
can neither provide maximum employment 
nor recover its prewar productivity until 
it has an adequate volume of natural rub- 
ber.” 

Synthetic rubber, it was said, had some 
advantages, but they did not in general out- 
weigh its defects in manufacture and use. 
For the time being, though to a decreasing 
extent, manufacturers would have to make 
up the gap in raw materials and supplies 
by resorting to synthetic or reclaimed rub- 
ber and plastic products. 


A further report from London on No- 
vember 21 by Sidney Gruson, appearing 
in The New York Times, revealed that 
representatives from France were also at- 
tending the world rubber parley. This story 
suggested that an arrangement might be 
made for closing down the less efficient 
high-cost American synthetic rubber plants 
provided the British and the Dutch agreed 
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to eliminate the inefficient natural rubber 
estates. 

lt was said that Sir John Hay, who rep- 
resents the British producers at the con- 
ference, opopsed the idea of a fixed price 
of, say, 12¢ a pound for natural rubber as 
suggested by John L. Collyer. 

“It seems strange,” Sir John was quoted, 
“that the concept of ‘a fixed price tor rubber 
should emanate from America. No industry 
can work for long within such a strait- 
jacket without the danger of loss of enter- 
prise and progress and the risk of that 
price getting out of true relation to the 
constantly varying values of a dynamic 
worid. 

“If for a very temporary period and 
to meet an abnormal situation a price has 
to be fixed, it should be fixed by reference 
to some principle and not be the outcome 
of influence exerted by pressure either 
within or outside the industry.” 

Another report from London under the 
dateline of November 22 in The New York 
Times indicated that prices for natural rub- 
ber from the Netherlands India will have 
to be raised above prewar levels in order 
to offer higher inducements to native pro- 
ducers affected by rising costs of living 
and by political unrest. 

Both the Dutch and the French estimate 
that not more than 10% of the rubber 
plantations in Java, Borneo, and French 
Indo-China were damaged by Japanese 
occupation, but some fear exists that addi- 
tional damage may result from current dis- 
turbances in those areas. Forty per cent. of 
normal Netherlands India production is the 
maximum anticipated during the next 
twelve months, it was said. 


Tire Industry Production and Consumption 

On November 5 the OPA revealed that 
passenger tire applications at that time 
exceeded supplies by nearly one million 
tires and stated that a substantial increase 
in production will be necessary to permit 
ending rationing within the next few 
months. This backlog of unfilled applica- 
tions represents demand in excess of 2,500,- 
000 passenger tires that have been rationed 
monthly since June to eligible applicants, 
principally those who need their cars to 
continue in their jobs, it was pointed out. 

Production of passenger-car tires totaled 
7,045,916 in third quarter, W. James Sears, 
director of the Rubber Division of the 
CPA, announced on November 7. With 
facilities for passenger-car tire manufacture 
being increased, recently revised estimates 
indicate the production of 11,000,000 
passenger-car tires in the fourth quarter. 
Passenger- car and motorcycle-tire produc- 
tion is expected to total 66,060,000 for the 
year 1946, Since the production of tires for 
military needs is now negligible, substan- 
tially all of the current truck and bus tire 
output will be available for civilian truck 
and bus use, either as replacements or for 
original equipment, Mr. Sears said. 

Tire production statistics for nine months 
of 1945 from the CPA Rubber Division 
appear in Table 1. 


RMA Reports 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
on November 14 reported that production 
of civilian passenger tires was running ap- 


proximately 35% behind requirements, 
based on the latest production reports. 


This means that output fails by 2,100,000 
units to reach present monthly capacity, 
estimated by the industry at 6,000,000 cas- 
ings in passenger-car sizes. It also means 
that little or no progress is being made 
toward eating into the four-year-backlog 
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TABLE 1. Propuction oF Tires sy Type AND CAMELBACK—NINE Montus, 1945 
1945 
9 Mo 
Item 1st Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 9 Mos, 1944 
Aitplane tires—Total .......6ss0cce0es 338,361 304,282 127,189 770,332 1,109,842 
Truck and bus tires—Total........... 5,391,845 4,748,080 3,112,588 13,252,513 10,721,098 
Tractor-implement tires—Total ...... 639,918 463,443 679,319 1,782,680 1,557,002 
Industrial tires—Total .............-. 1,015,913 1,128,382 662,155 2,806,450 2,595,172* 
Passenger and motorcycle tires—Total. 5,056,605 5,043,634 7,045,916 17,146,155 12,531,318 
Bicycle tires—Total kc cccseswses 1,140,680 1,060,453 1,271,913 3,473,046 3,296,188 
Camelback (long tons)—Total....... 36,436.3 38,361.2 33,704.9 108,502.4 123,350.8 


* Cured-on solids included for eight months. 


TABLE 2. 


PRopucTION AND INVENTORY—SEPTEMBER, 
Replacement 


EsTimMaTep AUTOMOTIVE PNEUMATIC CASING AND TUBE 


SHIPMENTS— 
1945—First Nine Montus, 1945—1941 
Inventory 


Original 9————*- ———_> Total Production End of 
Equipment War Orders Civilian Export Shipments During Month Month 

Passenger Casings 

September, 1945 . 136,464 1,332 2,366,059 15,165 2,519,020 2,600,089 

August, 1945 .... 56,694 8,227 2,128,359 20,898 2,214,178 2,485,634 1,246,012 

First 9 Mos., 1945 3715751 121,477 15,996,032 138,664 16,627,924 17,045,190 1,291,836 

First 9 Mos., 1941 16,205,082 28,130,961 513,825 44,849,868 41,544,302 4,011,515 
Truck Bus Casings 

September, 1945 . 209,393 29,942 652,732 34,735 926,802 831,820 

August, 1945 .... 325,595 193,197 560,541 38,102 1,117,435 1,170,364 825,942 

First 9 Mos., 1945 4,147,075 4,560,806 4,326,513 183,014 13,217,408 13,257,753 711,250 

First 9 Mos., 1941 3,486,684 4,571,435 735,610 8,793,729 8,222,592 1,142,566 
Total Casings 

September, 1945 . 345,857 31,274 3,018,791 49,900 3,445,822 3,431,909 

August, 1945 .... 382,289 = 201,424 + —_ 2,688,900 59,000 3,331,613 3,655,998 2,071,954 

First 9 Mos., 1945 4,518,826 4 682,283 20,322,545 321,678 29, 845, 332 30,302,943 2,003,086 

First 9 Mos., 1941 19,691,766 32,702,396 1,249,435 53,643,597 49,766, 394 5,154,081 
Passenger, Truck 

and Bus Tubes 

September, 1945 349,518 52,222 2,618,209 43,182 3,063,131 3,061,449 

August, 1945 .... 377,388 301,718 2,305,120 59,346 3,043,572 3,239,936 2,783,814 

First 9 Mos., 1945 4,591,334 4,569,311 18,686,748 257,833 28,105,226 28,623,571 2,707,621 

First 9 Mos., 1941 19,663,938 27,625,366 1,041,584 48,330,888 46,790,630 5,430,556 








of civilian tire demand, the Association 
said. 

One of the chief limiting factors is man- 
power, and the tire manufacturing industry 
needs at least 7,000 workers at once. The 
existing shortage of labor was aggravated 
in October. During that month plants in 
Akron and Los Angeles operated only on 
the basis of a six-hour day. Plants thus 
affected account for more than half of the 
nation’s tire production. Another impor- 
tant aspect of the manpower shortage is 
absenteeism, which continues high. It is 
so high, in fact, that it has become an im- 
portant factor in a weekly equation that 
involves trimming and cutting production 
schedules to the point that the schedule can 
be made to balance with the output of 
available manpower. 

In order to close the gap between lag- 
ging production and capacity, RMA em- 
phasized that it could certainly be narrowed 
by_a return to the eight-hour day until 
sufficient labor to warrant six-hour day 

operations became available. Or it could 
be closed, even with present manpower, if 
sufficient improved tire-building machinery 
were available. Enough of the new high- 
speed machines could close the gap, but 
to date only a few of them have been in- 
stalled. These machines are expensive, and 
it takes a long time to make them and get 
them into operation, it was said. 

Such is the current tire situation, but 
the fact remains that even if the gap be- 
tween production and capacity were closed 
at once, it would be months, many months, 
before tires could be made available in 
normal supply, the Association pointed out. 

In its regular monthly report of tire 
production statistics, issued on November 
21, for the month of September, the RMA 
revealed a drop of 28.9% in truck and bus 
tire output and an increase of 4.6% for 
passenger-car tires over August. 

Tire production statistics from the 
RMA are shown in Table 2 


Used Truck Tire Sales 

A nation-wide sale of approximately 500 
carloads of used, repairable truck tires 
during the 90 days following November 8 


was announced on that date by the Office 
of Surplus Property, Consumer Goods Divi- 
sion, Reconstruction Finance Corp. The 
bulk of the tires are located at various mili- 
tary depots along the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards and will be sold to priority 
claimants in carload lots or in truckload 
lots with a minimum quantity of seven 
short tons, it was stated. All shipments 
will be in the assortment as they are accu- 
mulated by the military, without regard to 
size, type, condition, or brand name and 
without expressed or implied warranty. 
Orders will be accepted in the 11 OSP 
regional offices, but actual allocation of 
the tires will be made in Washington. 
Whenever demand exceeds supply, dis- 
tribution will be limited to one carload 
per purchaser. Under priorities established 
by law, federal agencies will have first 
claim on the tires, with states, counties, 
and cities falling next in line. Honorably 
discharged veterans and those on terminal 
leave who have been certified as eligible 
by Smaller War Plants Corp. will have 
next priority to purchase. Any tires re- 
maining will be made available to dealers 
and then to tire manufacturers, it was said. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
as part of its postwar expansion program, 
is building at Bridgeville, Pa., a $2,000,000 
plant to increase its existing facilities for 
producing alkyd coating resins. These 
resins, important ingredients in new lines 
of paint, varnish, enamels, and other pro- 
tective coatings, are derived from phthalic 
anhydride. The company’s present plant at 
Bridgeville is one of the world’s largest 
producers of this chemical. Built of steel 
and concrete, the new resin plant will 
occupy 30 acres including space for storage 
tanks, railroad loading, and other service 
facilities. It will house the world’s largest 
alkyd resin kettles ,and the continuous 
manfuacturing process will incorporate 
Dowtherm heating, automatic controls, and 
mechanical handling throughout. It is esti- 
mated that construction will take a year. 
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Management-Labor Relations 


While one management and one labor 
representative attended President Truman’s 
management-labor conference in Washing- 
ton during the month of November, rela- 
tions between management and labor in 
many plants and companies in the industry 
continued to be very much in the need of 
improvement. 

Maintenance and engineering department 
employes at the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s plants in Akron participated in two 
work stoppages in four days at the end of 
October, because of their dissatisfaction 
with wage rates. Nearly 15,000 production 
workers were affected. 


The Six-Hour Day Dispute 

Partial return to the eight-hour day at 
the Akron plants of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., was ordered on October 31 by 
William E. Simkin, impartial umpire of 
Goodyear labor-management disputes since 
his appointment by the NWLB last sum- 
mer. Declaring that the union had no right 
to order its membership to revert to the 
six-hour shift on October 1, Mr. Simkin 
ruled that the company “may resume eight- 
hour schedules in such departments as 1t 
may decide require such method of opera- 
tion.” He also decided that the six-hour 
shift shall be fully restored on production 
operations not later than February 1, 1946, 
unless the company is able to show that 
the manpower shortage is still critical to 
the extent that production would be seri- 
ously unbalanced on a plant-wide six-hour 
shift schedule. The difficulty in this con- 
troversy was conflicting interpretations of 
contract provisions pertaining to a return 
to six-hour shifts in production after the 
war emergency. The company contended 
that the clause “when qualified labor is 
available” certainly could not be considered 
as an existing situation nor applicable in the 
present, while the union contended that the 
company had not recruited labor ex- 
tensively, that employment qualifications 
were too stringent, and that it was proper 
for the union to set and enforce the October 
1 deadline. More important, possibly, was 
the contention by the union that the im- 
partial umpire had no jurisdiction over the 
matter since it was not a part of the ex- 
isting local union contract with the Good- 
year company. 

During the week of November 5, pro- 
duction was curtailed, and work scheduied 
disorganized at the Akron Goodyear plants. 
In spite of the ruling of the umpire, the 
workers continued on their six-hour day, 
and the local union voted on November 11 
to appeal to the courts or to the WLB on 
the matter. Meanwhile Mr. Simkin was 
reported to have prepared letters of resigna- 
tion to the company and the union because 
the union had refused to accept his decision 


Local Union Elections and Strike Votes 

The election of officers of the local unions 
at the major rubber company plants, in 
Akron, the results of which have been 
considered as useful in interpreting possible 
pattern of labor-management relations in 
Akron during the coming year, were in- 
conclusive at Goodyear and Goodrich, and 
although I. H. Watson was again elected 
president of the local Firestone union, his 
opponent, E. H. Little, charged Mr. Watson 
as ineligible to hold office because he was 
five months behind in his dues at the time 
of the election and thus not in good stand- 
ing at the time of the vote. None of the 
candidates for president, vice president, 
secretary, and executive board of the Good- 


year local union received the necessary 
majority of all votes cast so that a so-called 
“run-oft” election for these offices will be 
required. The same situation developed at 
the local union elections at the Goodrich 
company, and the second election was an- 
nounced for November 28. 

Early in November all of the local unions 
at the major rubber company plants in 
Akron also petitioned the NLRB for strike 
votes, and following the tead of these 
locals, local 18, URWA, at the Seiberling 
Rubber Co. also requested that a strike vote 
be held. Issues on which the strike votes 
are being sought include the wage-hour 
demands of the URWA program as an- 
nounced last month, 

The Firestone company asked the NLRB 
to take no further steps in connection with 
the strike vote notice of the Akron local 
union and also requested that a strike vote 
not be conducted by the NLRB. Fire- 
stone’s position was that at the Akron 
plants of the company there was no cur- 
rent labor dispute which threatened to 
interrupt war production, and therefore no 
necessity of a strike vote existed under the 
Smith-Connally Act. 

Following this action by the company, 
the local Firestone union was ordered by 
the NLRB to show cause why a strike vote 
should be held. A request similar to that 
oi the Firestone company was presented to 
the government agency by Goodyear. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cum- 
berland, Md., was shut down early in No- 
vember when workers of the local union 
walked out shortly after the conclusion of 
an unsuccessful wage conference. A strike 
vote was scheduled for this plant on No- 
vember 4. The company issued a statement 
in which it estimated that granting of the 
union’s demands for a wage increase of 
30¢ an hour, a basic thirty-hour week, time 
and a half for hours worked in excess of 
six hours a day and 30 hours a week, and 
straight time for six designated holidays 
not worked would cost the company in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000 a year and that it would 
be “utterly impossible” for the company 
to grant the demands and remain in business. 


U. S. Rubber Negotiations 

The United Rubber Workers (CIO) 
seven-point program, presented uniformly 
to all rubber manufacturing companies dur- 
ing October, was discussed by representa- 
tives of the international and local unions 
at the United States Rubber Co. plants 
meeting in Washington during November. 
It was reported that the company had re- 
fused the union’s demand for a 30% gen- 
eral wage increase, but that a counter-offer 
of a 10% increase predicated on an increase 
in ceiling prices for tires, had been made 
by the company. It is understood that a 
10% increase for this company would raise 
the average earnings of its workers to 
about the 30% figure mentioned by Presi- 
dent Truman in his October 30 statement 
and also qualify the company for a price 
increase. Spokesmen for the company and 
the union stated that the negotiations were 
proceeding in a friendly fashion. Following 
the company offer in mid-November, the 
neogtiations were recessed until November 
27, when representatives of the company 
and the union were scheduled to resume 
their discussion. 





Arrowhead Rubber Co., 2244 E. 37th 
St., Vernon 11, Calif., has anounced that 
H. K. Pohlman has succeeded H. Franklin 
as president and general manager. 
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Wider Use of Rubber 


WPB on November 2 authorized the use 
of natural rubber and natural rubber latex 
in the manufacture of approximately 75 
additional products and approved increases 
in the percentages of natural rubber per- 
mitted in the manufacture of nearly 50 
other items. This liberalization of natural 
rubber consumption, expected to speed re- 
conversion in many lines of manufacturing, 
was effected by amendment of R-l, in- 
cluding Appendix II. It is estimated that 
the additional amount of natural rubber to 
be consumed as a result of this revision of 
the rubber order will be much less than 
the quantities allowed for military items 
that are now either out of production or 
are being made in limited amounts. 

Among household goods for which natu- 
ral rubber i is now allowed are water bottles 
and combination syringes, ice bags, foun- 
tain syringe bags, and invalid cushions. 
Use of natural rubber is also being per- 
mitted for fountain pen sacs. Rubber re- 
strictions, moreover, have been lifted on a 
number of articles needed in the care of 
infants. The nipples, caps, and covers for 
feeding bottles may now be made with cer- 
tain amounts of natural rubber. Natural 
rubber may likewise be used in varying 
amounts for a wide range of items essen- 
tial in the rehabilitation of wounded veter- 
erans, including crutch pads, crutch tips, 
dilators, orthopedic sponge pads, prosthetic 
devices, rubber bands and cushions for arti- 
ficial limbs, truss pads, vaccine cups, and 
oxygen tent canopies and face pieces. 

Bladders for inflated sport equipment 
may now be made with 38% natural rubber, 
of which 60% must be guayule. This pro- 
vision applies to basketballs, footballs, cage- 
balls, punching bags, pushballs, soccer, vol- 
ley, and water polo balls. 

The list of industrial products for which 
more natural rubber has been authorized 
covers certain insulation compounds, vi- 
bration dampers and engine mounts, certain 
hard rubber products, and a number of 
items where rubber is needed to line equip- 
ment used in handling acids. Other im- 
portant items for which natural rubber is 
permitted or greater amounts have been 
approved include belt splicing and repair 
material; cigar machine aprons; conveyer 
belt scrapers, screen diaphragms for paper- 
making equipment; street-sweeper belts; 
escalator handrails; steam, pile drive, sand- 
blast, and divers’ hose; rod or piston pack- 
ing; steam valves; rubber dams for dental 
work; dental polishing tips and denture 
rubber. 

In some cases where only synthetic rubber 
had been permitted for certain sponge and 
latex foam rubber products, specified 
amounts of natural rubber are now author- 
ized, such as for mattresses, automobile 
seats, upholstery, and railroad car seat 
cushions. 

Pointing out that the increased distribu- 
tion of natural rubber results from cutbacks 
in military orders, WPB said that thus far 
no authoritative information has been re- 
ceived concerning actual availability of sub- 
stantial quantities of natural rubber in the 
recently liberated areas in the Far East. 

Advices of actual shipments have been 
received, and when the Rubber Committee 
of the Combined Raw Materials Board has 
allocated specific tonnage to the United 
States, WPB explained, it will then be 
possible to carry out the planned reconver- 
sion to natural rubber in many products 
that gave reasonable service in war time, 
but which need more natural rubher con- 
tent to equal prewar quality. 
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This revision of R-1 also stipulates that 
imports of finished or semi-finished prod- 
ucts containing natural rubber will be per- 
mitted, but the importer must furnish a 
certificate to the Collector of Customs in- 
dicating that the importation is in accord- 
ance with the import provis sions of R1. 

Another new provision of the order per- 
mits chlorinated natural rubber to be used 
for binding natural rubber to metal in 
products listed in Table B of Appendix I. 
This rubber may be used only in certain 
end-products _ in specific amounts as 
authorized in Table B. 

Greater amounts of natural rubber will 
be permitted in the manufacture of 60 
types of rubber footwear, the Civilian Pro- 


duction Administration announced Novem- 
ber 15. The articles affected range trom 


women’s toe rubbers and children’s arctics 
to firemen’s boots; also included are men’s 
dress rubbers and arctics and a wide va- 
ciety of rubber-soled “tennis” shoes with 
canvas uppers. These new regulations ap- 
pear in an amended edition of Appendix I] 
to R-1, effective November 15. The addi- 
tional amounts of natural rubber now 
authorized will permit the manufacture of 
better- quality products. 

The authorization for increasing natural 
rubber consumption in types of footwear 
essential to health and for special occupa- 
tional uses is in line with the CPA policy 
of allotting more natural rubber for prod- 
ucts when needed for quality reasons. As 
the supply of natural rubber increases, 
CPA will take steps to restore the usage 
of natural rubber to the pattern that pre- 
vailed in the industry before the war. 

Passenger-car tires 6.50 cross-section and 
larger may now be made with either high- 
tenacity rayon or cotton tire cord. The 
rubber specification for all passenger-car 
tires still remains S-3, (100% GR-S with 
1.25% natural rubber throughout the tire 
figured on weight of total rubber hydro- 
carbon content). 

This latest amendment also includes an 
increased allowance of natural rubber for 
small airplane tires and the addition of 
approximately 20 new tire sizes to the list 
of tires authorized for manufacture. The 
new tire sizes, chiefly special-purpose tires, 
such as earthmover, rock service and logger 
and traction, have been incorporated in 
Table B of List 8. To obtain quantity 
production of certain special-purpose tires, 
a number of sizes was not permitted dur- 
ing the war or was permitted only in mini- 
mum quantity on an appeal basis. 

The synthetic construction for small air- 
plane tires has been changed to permit 30% 
natural rubber. These tires formerly had 
to be made with but 10 to 20% natural 
rubber. The change involves less than one 
ton of natural rubber per month and will 
improve quality as well as lessen manufac- 
turing problems. A 

Cold-cure natural rubber cements for 
use in repairing and reconditioning inner 
tubes may now be sold in container sizes 
up to and including one quart. Previously 
this repair material could be obtained only 
in quarter-pint containers. 

R-1, moreover, now permits the manu- 
facture of truck tires in either highway 
or mud-snow tread design in the same con- 
struction for both civilian and military use. 
Formerly the manufacture of mud-snow 
tread design was prohibited for civilian use 
in many sizes. 

All of the manufacturing changes speci- 
fied in the latest modification of R-1 repre- 
sent permission to use a total of only 2,500 
tons of additional natural rubber per year, 
or slightly more than 200 tons per month. 


Cancellations of military orders in the past 
two months more than offset this amount 
and permit the additional uses. 

Amendment 1 to Appendix II after Janu- 
ary 1 permits the use of Butyl for inner 


tubes for all passenger-car, small truck, 
and small tractor-implement tires. Until 
the new year, however, the use of Butyl 


in tube manufacture is restricted to inner 
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tubes for military vehicles, certain large- 
size truck, bus, and tractor-implement tires, 
and passenger tires 6.50 and larger. 

WPB, as of November 1, revoked Di- 
rection 21 — Rubber-Borne-Transportation 
Equipment and Facilities—Part 903—Dele- 
gations of Authority—and Supplementary 
Directive 1-N—Rationing of Rubber Foot- 
wear. 


Rationing and Price Regulations Revised 


Amendment 21 to MPR 149—Mechanical 
Rubber Goods—effective November 24, re- 
moves from the coverage of the regulation 
household mats and matting, kneeling pads, 
and household stair treads—usually sold by 
retailers. These items are now priced under 
MPR 188. 

Reconversion provisions already in effect 
allowing industry-wide ceiling price in- 
creases for specified consumer durable 
goods under certain conditions have been 
extended to cover a limited number of 
mechanical rubber goods, by Amendment 
22 to MPR 149. The extension, effective 
December 1, applies to mechanical goods 
whose 1944 production was one-half or less 
of their last representative period of peace- 
time production. Secondly, the reduced 
production must have resulted from gov- 
ernment restrictions or from use of the 
manufacturing facilities for other war 
goods. The third condition is that, because 
of a change in government restrictions or 
in the needs of the war program, manu- 
facturers generally are able begin pro- 
duction again or to increase substantially 
the present production. 

OPA said that most mechanicals have 
been produced in volumes equal to or 
greater than prewar volumes. Such prod- 
ucts are not covered by Amendment 22. 
Those items covered represent a small 
number of products that have been in large 
part or wholly out of production since 1941, 
as rubber flooring or mats, sponge rubber 
products, and rubber-covered rolls. 

Under the reconversion provisions, OPA 
may, by order, either at the request of an 
industry or by its own motion, establish 
new maximum prices that will represent 
normal costs, adjusted for subsequent 
changes in prices of materials and in fac- 
tory wage rates, plus the industry’s average 
peacetime profit margin. 

The provisions require reasonable ab- 
sorption by the distributive trades so that 
retail prices for reconversion goods will be 
as close as possible to 1942 levels. 

Order 88 under 3 (e), GMPR, estab- 
lishes maximum prices for rubber air mat- 
tresses and pillows made by Hodgman Rub- 
ber Co., Framingham, Mass. 

Order 4647, MPR 188, sets ceilings for 
certain sink strainers and stopers, hot 
pads, castor cups, and bushings made by 
Pacific Moulded Products Co., 905 E. 59th 
st., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 

Amendment 14, MPR 477—Sales_ of 
Rubber Heels and Soles in Shoe Factory 
and Home Replacement Trades—effective 
November 28, sets new ceilings for un- 
packaged Q2 (standard) grade heels and 
revises the maximum prices of unpackaged 
Q3 (competitive) grade heels at all levels 
of the home replacement trade. Such ac- 
tion was adopted to encourage the sale of 
the better-quality heels in this trade. Be- 
sides the quantity of Q4 (special competitive 
grade) heels in this trade is insufficient 
to meet the needs as a large amount of the 


normal supply has been diverted to the 
relatively more profitable shoe repair and 
shoe factory trades. 

Amendment 1 to MPR 597—Ordinary 
Channel Black — effective November 28, 
adds to the coverage of the order the fol- 
lowing premium brands of channel black: 
“Ex-cello X” produced by Imperial Oil & 
Gas Products Co.; “Uncompressed Blacks 
A” and “AA,” Charles Eneu Johnson & 
Co.; “No. 242,” Columbian Carbon Co.; 
“Black Pearls #78” and “#80” (dustless), 
“Monarch #78,” and “Spheron C” and “I,” 
Cabot Carbon Co.; “Dixie B” and ‘Kosmos 
B and “3 X B,”’ United Carbon Co.; 
“Extra Witco Uncompressed” and “Witco 
270” and “R 20,” Panhandle Carbon Co. 
For these premium brands a reseller’s ceil- 
ing for the particular brand listed shall be 
his maximum price established under 
GMPR on May 11, 1942, plus the difference 
between the manufacturer’s current and 
March, 1942, price per pound for the same 
brand in bags in carload lots. 


RMPR 264—Vegetable Waxes and Bees- 
wax—and all orders issued thereunder were 
suspended October 24. 


Tire Orders Changed 


Three changes have been made in manu- 
facturers’ and wholesalers’ ceilings for bi- 
cycle tires and tubes, in Amendment 10 
to MPR 435—New Bicycle Tires and 
Tubes—effective November 19. Retail ceil- 
ings are not altered by these changes, 
which follow: 

1. Manufacturers’ ceilings for the most 
popular-size standard-grade synthetic bi- 
cycle tube, 26 by 2.125, which represents 
approximately 80% of bicycle tubes pro- 
duced, are ictenaed 7¢ a pair. Other-size 
tubes are increased proportionately. Dis- 
tributers absorb the increases. On the 
main-size tube, increased 7¢ a pair at the 
manufacturing level, wholesalers’ ceilings 
are raised 4¢ a pair, requiring absorption 


of 3¢ a pair by wholesalers. As retail 
ceilings are unchanged, retailers must ab- 


sorb the other 4¢. OPA said a study 
showed wholesalers and retailers could 
absorb these increases and still maintain a 
margin above their expense rate on sales. 
The increases are required by law to cover 
higher costs, OPA explained. 


2. Increases of approximately 20% are 
granted in manufacturers’ ceiling prices for 
various sizes of synthetic bicycle tire as- 
semblies when sold to bicycle manufac- 
turers. An assembly consists of two tires, 
two tubes, and two rim strips. These in- 
creases are similar to one granted July 5, 
1945, on the principal size of these assem- 
blies, which represents approximately 80% 
of all assemblies sold. That increase is 
now extended to two additional sizes of 
standard-grade assemblies and to different 
sizes of four other grades, DeLuxe, motor 
bike, lightweight, and premium. Manufac- 
turers expect to resume production of ‘these 
sizes and grades in the near future. Retail 
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ceilings for bicycles are not changed by 
this action. The increases are to cover 
higher costs and are mandatory under the 
Price Control Act, OPA said. 

3. On manufacturers’ sales of bicycle 
tires and tubes to brand owners, ceilings 
applicable on sales to jobbers will apply 
instead of three alternative methods previ- 
ously in effect. The stipulation is made, 
however, that no ceilings may exceed the 
manufacturers’ maximum price to his low- 
est class jobber on sales of his own brand. 
This action permits an increase in certain 
brand-owner purchase prices where such 
prices have been below the so-called low 
jobber deal. 

Existing ceilings for sound used airplane 
tires will apply to airplane tires that have 
been recapped with airplane types of tread 
and declared surplus by the Armed Forces, 
according to Order 83 under Supplementary 
Order 94—Maximum Prices for Sales of 
Certain Newly Recapped Tires—effective 
November 14. The ceilings are in dollars- 
and-cents terms at retail for different sizes 
and plies; while for government agencies 
or wholesalers the ceilings will be 25% 
under the retail levels. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. proposes to sell a lim- 
ited number of these recapped tires in the 
regular civilian channels. 

SO 94, Revised Order 33, effective Octo- 
ber 26, establishes maximum prices at 
which scrap whole pneumatic tire casings 
and scrap inner tubes may be sold by the 
War and Navy departments and the De- 
partment of Commerce of the United States. 
For the tire scrap the ceiling ranges from 
$14 a short ton, consuming center, Los An- 
geles, Calif., to $20, Akron, O. For the 
scrap inner tubes the ceiling is 6¢ a pound 
from all the consuming centers except Los 
Angeles where it is 5'4¢ a pound. 

Ceilings have been raised about 5.9% on 
prices that may be charged for splitting 
tires, according to Supplementary Service 
Regulation 66 to RMPR 165—-Services— 
and Revocation of Order 46 under RMPR 
165—both effective November 13. The in- 
crease followed a study of costs for this 
service, generally performed by “splitters” 
engaged by rubber reclaiming firms. The 
new maximum price is $15.88 a ton of tires 
split, compared with a ceiling of $15 gen- 
erally prevailing under the previous March, 
1942, “freeze.” To encourage the continu- 
ance of this service, OPA allowed splitters 
to adjust prices to the new ceiling on orders 
performed after September 5, 1945. That 
adjustable pricing authority was withdrawn 
automatically when the new ceiling became 
effective. 

The following orders were added last 
month to RMPR 528—Tires and Tubes, 
Recapping and Repairing, and Certain Re- 
pair Materials — setting retail maximum 
prices for the new products indicated: No. 
68, four new sizes of synthetic rubber 
Waber Double Seal special-purpose truck 
and bus and airplane tubes, The Waber 
"o., Chicago, Ill.; No. 69, seven sizes of 
new Sure Grip Grader tires, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. Order 56 
(August 20) was revoked November 20 
because the prices of the tires covered— 
nine sizes of new combat and run-flat tires 
of cotton construction—should have been 
established at the same level as the regular 
ply highway tire for each size and not at 
the ceilings of off-the-road special service 
tires. In consequence the nine tires in- 
volved are now included in Revised Order 
No. 62, which establishes the maximum 





prices for 18 sizes of new combat and run- 
flat tires. 
tember 10) 


Amendment 1 to Order 60 (Sep- 
removes from the order five 


sizes of combat and run-flat tires and 
transfers them to Revised Order No. 62 for 


the same reason as motivated the revoca- 
tion of Order 56. 
Amendment 111, RO 1A—Tires, Tubes, 


Recapping and Camelback—among_ other 
changes covers transfers to American 
Samoa. 

Amendment 5, Rev. RO 1C—Tire Ra- 
tioning Regulations for the Virgin Islands 
—covers a change relating to delivery of 
tires to certificate holders. 

Passenger tire quotas for December total 
2,500,000, the same as for each of the past 
six months. The December allocation of 
large-size truck tires also remains un- 
changed at 250,000. But the quota of small 
truck tires is 300,000, 50,000 less than the 
November allocation. This cut is required 
by heavy current requirements for tires in 
this category as original equipment on 
trucks being put into service promptly. 

Production of passenger car tires increased 
sharply in the past few weeks and, barring 
work stoppages, is expected to attain the 
scheduled production goal of 11,000,000 
tires in this quarter, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration said. 

Retention of the 2,500,000 tire quota in 
December—an increase, on the basis of 
seasonal demand—should enable holders of 
tire purchase certificates to find the tires 
they need, OPA said. The agency explained 
that during the summer, when demand was 
heaviest, quotas exceeded production slight- 
ly so that inventories were cut to such low 
levels in many communities that some cer- 
tificate holders have been unable to fill their 
needs. This condition should be remedied in 
December. 

With the continuation of the 2,500,000 
passenger-tire quota, local boards should 
be able to supply the immediate tire needs 
of applicants who have no other means of 
getting to their jobs or performing them, 
OPA said. Besides the seasonal decline in 
demand is expected to be reflected by a 
reduction in the national backlog of un- 
filled applications in December. 

The quota of large-size truck tires should 
be ample to meet eligible rationed demand 
because backlogs of unfilled applications for 
these tires are small now. The quota reduc- 
tion of small-size truck tires for replace- 
ment needs, however, will force boards to 
screen applications for tires in this cate- 
gory carefully. 

A tabulation of December quotas and 
reserves by tire types compared with No- 
vember allotments follows : 


DECEMBER QUOTAS 
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Rims Approved and Branded 
by The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 











Rim Size Oct., 
15” & 16” D. C. Passenger 1945 
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827 
562 
761 
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Semi D. C. Truck 
Ve ie (| ee ee we ae sora 15,634 
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Tractor & Implement 
ee 0) re bina aastntoe tas 2,249 
Loos | ee 2d aaige a RS ae OS 13,591 
PE oe bcakaetas cr atnesee sone nees 1,378 
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Type of Tire Quotas 
Passenger & Motorcycle 

Cea 1 Mew TKO 6c 06s Seis ewes 2,341,200 
Trucks & Buses 

Size 7:50 Of SIAM... oi.0 sce cede 272,600 

BG Or TANBOE yo :s10 sacs 4 oa es cle ess 235,000 


Surplus Property Administration, Rub- 
ber Footwear Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee, discussed problems in connection with 
the disposal of surplus rubber footwear 
at a recent meeting in Washington. The 
committee is one of the several formed to 
obtain the maximum participation of in- 
dustry representatives in furnishing in- 
formation, advice, and recommendations in 
connection with the formulation and ex- 
ecution of SPA policy. W. Oakley Cagney, 
chief, footwear branch, Office of Surplus 
Property, Department of Commerce, served 
as chairman of the meeting. Its members 
are J. J. Brady, United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Hugh Bullock, Tyer 


Reserves Total Quotas 
158,800 2,500,000 2,500,000 
27,400 300,000 350,000 
15,000 250,000 250,000 


Rubber Co., Andover, Mass.; C. E. Little 
Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, Ill.; and 
Albert H. Wechsler, Converse Rubber Co., 
Malden, Mass. Members were of the 
opinion that most items of rubber footwear 
already declared surplus would not affect 
the industry and could be absorbed readily. 
It was felt, however, that future declara- 
tions of items in large supply might have a 
serious impact if thrown suddenly on the 
market. Prices, including discounts to 
wholesale and retail buyers, were consid- 
ered, and a recommendation was made for 
consumer prices in line with the ceilings 
already established by the Office of Price 
Administration. 
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Calco Plans New Units 

Caleo Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., has 
broken ground for the first units of its new 
research and technical sales service center, 
at Bound Brook. The center, when com- 
pleted, will also include the general ad- 
ministration offices of the company. Present 
plans call for the immediate erection of the 
application and technical sales service lab- 
oratory units. The foundation for this 
structure will be laid at once, and the unit 
completed and ready for occupancy early 
next summer. This unit will become the 
new quarters for the pigment, paper and 
textile resin sections of the application lab- 
oratory and the technical sales offices for 
this group. 

To provide adequate facilities for the 
rapidly expanding physics and physical 
chemical departments, construction of the 
east wing of the research section will be 
included in the first stage of the building 
program and will ultimately become a 
part of the general research unit. Later it 
is prosposed to erect the organic research 
section which will be a duplicate in size and 
layout of the physics building. When com- 
pleted, the new research and technical sales 
service center will house all the research 
and sales application laboratories now lo- 
cated throughout the Bound Brook plant 
and at the pigment department, Newark, 
N. J. Provision has also been made for a 
cafeteria, library, and an auditorium de- 
signed to seat about 300 persons. The en- 
tire group of buildings will cover approxi- 
mately six acres. 

As part of the new expansion program 
instituted by Calco, a new manufacturing 
building is being erected within the plant 
proper to house the organic pigment man- 
ufacturing department, now at Newark. 
The inorganic pigment department, also in 
Newark, will be relocated at the new Wil- 
low Island, W. Va., plant. The transfer of 
operation and plant personnel from Newark 
must be completed by the end of 1946, since 
the Newark plant has been sold and must 
be vacated. 

The Calco plant at Bound Brook, was 
begun in 1915 and during World War I 
became an important producer of coal-tar 
intermediates. Following the war, the 
Calco Chemical Co., as it was then known, 
entered the new field of dyestuffs manu- 
facture. The company in 1928 was ac- 
quired by American Cyanamid. Today the 
Calco Chemical plant at Bound Brook 
covers approximately 500 acres. Here are 
produced dyes, drugs, textile resins, rubber 
chemicals, intermediates, and plastics. Calco 
also operates two plants at Newark: one 
occupied by the Heller & Merz division, 


& 


manufacturing dyes for the paper industry; 
and the second operated by the Lake & Pig- 
ment department, producer of dyes and 
pigments for the linoleum, printing ink, 
paint, and varnish industries. Calco is 
also a producer of titanium dioxide, with 
plants at Piney River, Va., and Gloucester 
City; WN. J. 

Early this year Calco purchased 800 
acres at Willow Island, near Parkersburg, 
W. Va., on which construction of a new 
plant has already been started. When com- 
pleted, this plant will provide a location 
for the manufacture of new products de- 
veloped in the research laboratories of the 
Cyanamid organization as well as by Cal- 
co’s own research group. The Willow 
Island plant should be ready for initial 
production by the end of 1946. 


General Aniline Making Koresin 

Production of the German softener, 
Koresin, on a pilot-plant scale was an- 
nounced by George W. Burpee, president 
of the General Aniline & Film Corp., New 
York, N. Y., late in October. Plans are 
being completed to meet the full commer- 
cial demand, and various rubber goods 
manufacturers are now experimenting with 
this product. 

Mr. Burpee also disclosed that Koresin 
was first made in this country last spring 
after our armies had penetrated into Ger- 
many and had discovered that the Nazis 
were using a tackifier and softener which 
appeared to have far superior qualities to 
any softeners we had for fabricating syn- 
thetic rubber. The Rubber Reserve Co. 
obtained a brief description of the manu- 
facturing process and of the properties of 
Koresin and on May 1 of this year turned 
over this information to the central re- 
search laboratory of the General Aniline & 
Film Corp., which had been engaged in 
various developments calling for the use of 
high-pressure and high-temperature re- 
actions of acetylene. By May 9 the first 
samples of American-made Koresin were 
forwarded to the Akron Government Lab- 
oratory for evaluation. Four days later 
General Aniline had completed the first 
pilot-plant run on several hundred pounds 
of the new product. By May 25 the Gov- 
ernment Evaluation Laboratory had ap- 
proved the quality of the product, and 
General Aniline had shipped sizable quan- 
tities of Koresin to 27 rubber companies for 
further evaluation. Since then substan- 
tially the entire rubber industry in this 
country has been supplied with samples of 
Koresin for evaluation and testing. 

“Our American-made product appears to 
be identical with the German Koresin and 





Visual Plan of the New Calco Research and Technical Sales Service Center at 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
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equally effective,” Mr. Burpee said. “In 
view of the recent announcement of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association that 
synthetic rubber has established itself per- 
manently as a basic world raw material and 
that broader fields for its use and service 
are in sight, the American development of 
this special tackifier is of commercial and 
industrial significance. Chemically, Koresin 
is a synthetic resin, a tertiary butyl phenol- 
acetylene condensation product.” 


Frederick G. Schranz, an engineer with 
more than 40 years of practical industrial 
experience, has established his own office 
at 90 West Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., 
where he will serve as consultant engineer 
and manufacturers’ representative. He will 
also deal in various kinds of machinery and 
equipment and will design, engineer, and 
supervise installations, particularly those 
of hydraulic and power tools. He will 
counsel on any shop or technical problem. 
For 30 years Mr. Schranz was affiliated 
with the old Southwark Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., which later became the Baldwin 
Southwark division of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. He served as 
vice president. Prior to this connection, he 
was for a decade head of the hydraulic 
engineering department of R. D. Wood & 
Co., Philadelphia. A graduate mechanical 
and electrical engineer, he has developed 
many outstanding designs of equipment for 
the metal, steel, rubber, plastics, and wood 
industries. 


The Cofax Corp., manufacturer of 
Pax tape, has moved its plant, sales and 
purchasing departments, and business ad- 
ministration offices to 381 Sunrise Highway, 
Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. Executive offices, 
however, continue at 50 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has named Adrian W. Smith manager of the 
Restfoam division, President Thomas Rob- 
ins, Jr., announced last month. For the 
past five years Mr. Smith was executive 
assistant to the vice president and general 
manager of Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s air- 
plane division and previously had been vice 
president of Dexter P. Rumsey & Co. 

For more than a year Hewitt has been 
developing Restfoam (latex foam) prod- 
ucts, concentrating attention on automo- 
tive, bus, and railroad seating, raattresses, 
furniture cushions, and similar items. Mr. 
Robins also revealed that the company al- 
ready has received susbtantial contracts for 
Restfoam products and is negotiating with 
automobile manufacturers who plan to use 
the material in early models. 

Hewitt is currently operating a latex 
foam manufacturing unit in its Buffalo 
Plant No. 2. The company recently bought 
a 12-acre plot containing manufacturing 
buildings with 112,000 square feet of floor 
space adjacent to Hewitt’s main plant. Mr. 
Robins said that by March the company 
expects to have completed the installation 
of additional Restfoam production ma- 
chinery in the newly acquired plant at a 
total cost of $750,000. 

Edwin M. Perrin, advertising manager 
of the Hewitt subsidiary, Robins Convey- 
ors, Passaic, N. J., since May, 1942, has 
been promoted to assistant manager of 
equipment sales. He will work directly 
with A. E. Conover, whose equipment sales 
department is supervised by H. Von 
Thaden, first vice president. 
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Packaging Convention 

The Packaging Institute, Inc., 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y., held its sev- 
enth annual meeting at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, November 26 and 27. 
Walton D. Lynch, vice president of the 
National Folding Box Co., was reelected 

president of the “Institute, and at the same 
es it was announced that Major Albin 
Dearing has been named to act as executive 
head. W. O. Brewer, American Cyanamid 
Co., was also reelected vice president of 
the Institute and Mason T. Rogers of 
Dewy & Almy Chemical Co. is to serve as 
the head of the supplies division. 

At the Supplies Division panel on No- 
vember 26 Maj. E. L. Hobson, Office of 
Quartermaster General, Washington, D. C., 
discussing plastics packaging, declared that 
when business settles down to a peacetime 
economy, there will be decreases in cost 
due to increased production and greater 
competition which will make some of the 
now too-expensive materials practicable, 
and also that packages practically unknown 
in the prewar period will be made of the 
newer types of plastic materials and proc- 
essing procedures, such as low-pressure 
laminating materials which will be of use 
in custom packaging, luxury beauty kits in 
replacing leather, and utilizing decorative 
effects with printed textile outer laminates. 

To illustrate the expansion of the plas- 
tics industry during the war he said, “In 
1939 a quarter of a billion pounds of plas- 
tic materials were produced annually. In 
1944 slightly over three quarter billion 
pounds were being produced, and it is be- 
lieved that over a billion pounds will be 
produced by the end of 1946.” 

Major Hobson went on to say that vinyl 
pastes which have been utilized in Ger- 
many for packaging of Buna have also been 
used in England for coating fabrics for 
packaging to achieve waterproofness and 
afford greater durability than with film 
packaging. The greatest bottleneck in re- 
conversion is in equipment for coriversion 
of raw materials to usable products; how- 
ever he said he thought that by June, 1946, 
this situation would be remedied. 

Relating the difficulties and problems of 
the adhesives industry, F. P. Bartlett of 
Union Paste Co., told of the advantages of 
the new technique being used by the ad- 
hesive formulater, the emulsion or suspen- 
sion method which eliminates fire hazard, 
obnoxious solvent odors, and stringing and 
has a drying rate more fitting with most 
fabricating equipment. Besides, generally, 
much higher solids are obtainable and a 
more compatible adhesive film with paper 
can be laid down. He urged that machine 
designers become more familiar with the 
application of emulsion. 

The subject of transparent films was 
taken up by Capt. W. H. Aiken, of the 
Office of Quartermaster General, Wash- 
ington, who told of the many tests and ex- 
periments made by the Army to find the 
best film for the required use. He showed 
slides of graphs which charted various films 
and their properties. Manufacturers should 
make use of such data, he advised, in order 
to find which material best suits their 
needs. The speaker went on to tell of 
Saran which has almost perfect water re- 
sistance, but as yet no way to machine the 
material has been found. 

W. H. Graebner, of Marathon Corp., 
who spoke on paper coatings and the im- 
plications thereof, emphasized the impor- 
tance of evaluating the various coatings 
and their properties and selecting the one 

with the properties best suited for the re- 
quired job. 


On November 27 the topic, “From the 
users viewpoint what will the machinery 
manufacturer and the supplies manutac- 
turer otter to make postwar production 
more satisiactory:” was taken up. EK. F. 
Tomiska, of Western Electric Co., pointed 
out that the transition from wartime to 
peacetime packaging breaks down into two 
major phases: the extent to which substi- 
tutes will retain their position in the pack- 
aging of products forced into them by 
wartime shortages, and the extent to which 
packaging developments brought about by 
wartime necessities will have a place in 
the peacetime economy. 

“The tremendous growth in self-service, 
labor conditions and intensified specializa- 
tion” are what Walter J. Byrd, of Johnson 
& Johnson, termed as the “outstanding 
problems left the packaging industry by the 
war.” With self-service so increased, at- 
tractive and durable packages with some 
part of the contents on display so that the 
customer will not be misled become neces- 
sary. With labor constituting 10 to 60% 
of manufacturing costs, most of the manual 
packaging operations will be eliminated. 

“National and world competition coming 
hack in the picture creates the need for 
vesearch for packaging efficiency,” he de- 
clared. 

D. M. Brown, of American Chicle Co., 
said that he felt sound quality control is a 
necessity in postwar packaging. Specifica- 
tions during the war provided for a much 
greater degree of protection. Though peace- 
time requirements will not be so severe, 
it is nonetheless important that quality and 
uniformity be adhered to. 

President Lynch announced plans ior 
an international packaging exposition to be 
held in New York early in 1947 in connec- 
tion with National Packaging Week. 


Erecting Plastics Laboratory 

Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., will construct early next year a new 
plastics laboratory at its Parlin, N. J., 
plant, which will serve as headquarters for 
the company’s development and research 
work on plastics, and where tests will be 
conducted on the three plastics materials— 
ethyl cellulose, cellulose acetate, and nitro- 
cellulose—produced at Parlin and other 
cellulose products department plants. Chem- 
ists at the laboratory will work with the 
company’s technical service men in develop- 
ing new product applications and in help- 
ing solve production problems of customers. 
The building will centralize in one labora- 
tory the chemical and mechanical develop- 
ment work being done at Parlin on plastics. 
R. L. Stern, chemical superintendent, will 
be in charge, with Walter Gloor as plastics 
supervisor. 

The laboratory, with facilities for com- 
pounding finished plastics for testing, will 
be set up in such a way that customers who 
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buy basic materials from Hercules can see 
new techniques applicable to their work 
demonstrated and can work with the labora- 
tory chemists on their processing problems. 

Plans include several constant-tempera- 
ture rooms in which plastics qualities, such 
as flexibility, hardness, and tensile strength, 
can be tested under conditions specified by 
customers. Both cold and heat tests will 
be possible, with temperatures in the test- 
ing rooms ranging from minus 70° to plus 
180° F. New mixing equipment used in 
making plastics for experimentation and 
a new drawing press for laminating plastics 
are included in the project. Production of 
a greater variety of molding powders for 
testing will be possible when the new lab- 
oratory is in operation. 

[he building will be T-shaped, with the 
head of the T one story high, and the leg 
of the T two stories. Laboratories will be 
on both floors. Offices, a conference room, 
and high-temperature equipment will be on 
the second floor; while cold-storage rooms, 
electrical-equipment rooms, and a machine 
shop will be on the first floor. Dies and 
machinery for producing experimental 
molded plastics will be set in the machine 
shop. Walls will be tile-lined, and floors 
will be concrete. Air will be filtered to in- 
sure freedom from contamination by dust 
and dirt. All electrical equipment will be 
explosion-proof. 

Charles H. Gant has 
manager of the Parlin, N. J., plant, to 
succeed Edward G. Crum, named assistant 
general manager of the cellulose products 
department. 


Clark B. Kingery has been made assistant 
director of personnel of Hercules Powder. 
A member of the cellulose products de- 
partment since 1925, Mr. Kingery has 
gained wide experience in the field of plant 
management and in the development and 
application of company personnel policies 
through his work as assistant manager of 
the Parlin plant from 1938 to 1944 and 
as manager of the Hopewell, Va., plant 
from 1944 until the present. 


been appointed 


E. F. Hutton & Co., brokerage house, 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y., is expand- 
ing its commodities department because of 
the prospect of increasing public interest in 
commodity futures and the probability that 
several markets closed during the war will 
he reopened. 


Heyden Chemical Corp., 393 Seventh 
Ave, New York 1, N. Y., has appointed 
N. P. Malin manager of the Far Eastern 
sales department. Mr. Malin, formerly 
export manager of Marshall Dill in San 
Francisco, Calif., is well known in the 
and has traveled 
ippines, 


Far Eastern chemical trade 
extensively in 
and the 


China, Japan, Phil 


East Indies. 





Architect’s Drawing of New Plastics Laboratory to Be Built at Parlin, N. J., by 
Hercules Powder Co. 
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Purchases Rayon Plant 

To insure a steady supply of rayon tire 
cord for civilian tires, United States Rub- 
ber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
ae "Ge has purchased the government-built 
rayon processing plant at Scottsville, Va., 
for $1,837,500, according to President Her- 
bert E. Smith. Built in 1944 at a cost of 
approximately $2,300,000, the plant em- 
ploys 350 persons and is now turning out 
rayon cord at the rate of more than 1,900,- 
000 pounds a month. 

The rubber company becomes owner of 
the complete plant, including an _ ultra- 
modern brick building containing 125,500 
square feet of floor space located on a 
66-acre site, and textile machinery which 
includes 25 looms, 15,000 ply _ twisting 
spindles, and also 11,000 cable twisting 
spindles. 

The Scottsville plant was built by the 
Defense Plant Corp. of the RFC to speed 
up the production of rayon cord for heavy- 
duty military tires. It has been operated 
under lease by U. S. Rubber, with O. L. 
Ward in charge as superintendent. Origi- 
nally designed to produce 1,200,000 pounds 
of tire cord monthly, the plant is now ex- 
ceeding that rate by more than 700,000 
pounds a month as the result of new time- 
saving methods of cord manufacture in- 
stituted by the company. 

The plant will continue to operate at 
capacity, with the present payroll of 350, 
Mr. Smith announced. The purchase in- 
creases to seven the number of textile mills 
owned by the rubber company. The Scotts- 
ville building is of advanced design through- 
out. Windowless except for the office, the 


plant is brightly lighted by fluorescent 
lights. Temperature and humidity control 


are maintained by a change of air every 
four to six minutes. In the building proper 
are located supply rooms, machine shop, 
rest rooms, kitchen, cafeteria, and a textile 
laboratory for testing and research. Ma- 
chinery is set up for straight-line produc- 
tion. Rayon filament yarn on 1,000-pound 
beams is put into twisting machines at one 
end of the room. It is first plytwisted, then 
respooled, cable twisted and woven, and it 
comes out the other end as high-tenacity 
tire cord fabric. 


Los Angeles Plant Modernization 

A new rubber milling technique, which 
relieves operators of much of the heavy 
handling, will be installed as part of a 
postwar expansion program for the Los 
Angeles plant according to Factory Man- 
ager John M. Miller. This new method, de- 
signed by local engineers, calls for a three- 
tiered steel structure to house rubber 
milling and mixing machines in a vertical 
production flow. On the top floor rubber 
and mixing ingredients will be fed into the 
Banbury mixers which will be‘ installed on 
the middle level. The mixed rubber from 
the Banbury will drop to the 84-inch mixing 
mills on the main floor. A battery of four 
Banbury mixers and eight 84-inch mills 
are involved in this rearrangement. 

Engineers have also devised a new rub- 
ber cooling system synchronized with the 
streamlined mixing operations under the 
appropriation. A precise integration will 
be achieved by using a single power unit 
to operate the belt conveyer from the mills 
and the chain cooling conveyer which takes 
the rubber slabs on a 600 feet journey over 
three floors and back. 

A continuous ribbon of milled rubber, 
three feet wide, will move on a belt from 
the 84-inch mixing mills to a cutting ma- 
chine which will cut the rubber into six- 
foot slabs. These slabs then slide auto- 


matically on to arms connected with the 
chain cooling conveyer which moves slowly 
on its 144-hour journey. By the time the 
slabs return, they will be cooled, ready for 
the next operation. 

This almost automatic milling system is 
in efficient contrast to the old horizontal 
method and provides many advantages. Be- 
sides eliminating heavy handling and saving 
labor, the new method is cleaner than the 
old and saves rubber and other materials 
which dropped to the floor or were ab- 
sorbed into the air. 

The quality of the rubber in terms of tire 
wear will be enhanced because the more 
thorough cooling method will prevent over- 
curing and thus supply to the calenders and 
tire builders stock more uniform in quality. 

According to Mr. Miller, this is the final 
phase of an expansion program w hich will 
increase the tire building capacity of the 
local plant 30% and make it one of the 
most efficient tire building units in the 
country. 


Personnel Changes 

U. S. Rubber also announced the follow- 
ing changes in its tire division covering 
the Pacific Coast. D. W. Walsh, sales 
manager for the U. S. Tires division sta- 
tioned in New York, has been made Pacific 
Coast sales manager with headquarters at 
the Los Angeles plant; while G. R. Mc- 
Near, who formerly held that post, has 
been transterred to New York to assist 
Howard N. Hawkes, assistant general 
manager of the tire division, in the overall 
sales activities of the division. W. H. 
Kneass has been named Pacific Coast divi- 
sional manager for the U. S. Tires divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Los Angeles; he 
had been manager of commercial merchan- 
dising at New York. 

Henry G. Noss has been named manager 
of distributing branches for the Company. 
Formerly assistant manager, he succeeds 
Frederick W. Strong, who has retired. Mr. 
Noss has been with U. S. Rubber continu- 
ously, except for a period of military ser- 
vice in World War I, since 1912, when he 
started in the auditing department. After 
various assignments in other divisions of 
the company, Mr. Noss was made assistant 
supervisor of a division newly formed at 
the start of the war to handle sales oi 
vitally needed war products. In 1942 he 
was made general assistant of this division 
and in 1944 was appointed assistant man- 
ager of distributing branches. 

Walter D. Baldwin has been appointed 
sales manager of the U. S. Tires division, 
with headquarters at the general offices 
in Rockefeller Center, New York. A native 
of Eureka, Calif., Mr. Baldwin is a gradu- 
ate of the University of California and 
joined the company as a salesman in its 
Spokane, Wash., branch in 1934. He was 
appointed district manager of the Salt Lake 
City branch in 1938 and two years later, 
district manager of Portland, Ore. branch. 
Transferred to New York in 1941, he be- 
came assistant sales manager of the Gillette 
tires division and a year later, sales man- 
ager. In 1944 he was named merchandising 
manager for the U. S. Tires division. 

H. L. Kincade has been transferred to 
the New York general office to act as man- 
ager of camelback and repair materials for 
U. S. Tires. Noteworthy is the USCAP 
program of recapping, under which Mr. 
Kincade is establishing dealers as approved 
tire rebuilders. He has had a long experi- 
ence in the company’s production depart- 
ment, having joined the company in 1918. 
In 1935 he was transferred to the sales 
division. 
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In a move to improve service to U. 
Tire distributers, the opening of several 
new branches was announced last month 
together with other appointments rounding 
out the sales and service organization of the 
tire division. A new branch in Oklahoma 
City, at 101 N. W. 23rd St., has been 
opened, with James L. Grider district man 
ager. The New Orleans branch has been 
established at 444 Canal St., and Olen D. 
3razil has been appointed district manager 
of this branch. J. E. Kennedy, formerly 
farm tire manager at the general office in 
New York, has been named district man- 
ager oi the Dallas branch. Effective De- 
cember 1, a branch at Charlotte, N. C., 
will be established, with W. O. Boone as 
district manager. K. N. Carter, formerly 
at Columbus, O., where he represented the 
war products division of U. S. Rubber, has 
been made district manager of the San 
in the Straus-Frank Building in San An- 
tonio. 

John B. Tower, in charge of export ac- 
tivities of the company’s war products 
division in Washington, D. C., has been 
returned to United States Rubber Export 
Co. as assistant to the vice president with 
headquarters in New York. Mr. Tower 
will continue to supervise the export ac- 
tivities of the company in Washington. A 
native of Washington, D. C., Mr. Tower 
is in his fortieth year with the rubber com- 
pany, having started as a salesman in 1906 
with Morgan & Wright, now the company’s 
Detroit tire plant. 

Col. B. J. Lemon, in charge of the rub- 
ber branch at the Office, Chief of Ordnance, 
Detroit, Mich., during the war, and a 
member of U. S. Rubber’s tire development 
department, has been awarded the Legion 
= Merit for outstanding contributions to 
the development of synthetic tires for mili- 
tary use. The award was presented by 
Brig. General G. M. Wells, Commanding, 
Office, Chief of Ordnance, Detroit, in cere- 
monies at Ordnance headquarters, Union 
Guardian Bldg. 


New Developments 

Electrical wire insulated with natural 
rubber from latex is back on the civilian 
production list, according to A. S. Basil, 
chief engineer of the wire and cable divi- 
sion of U. S. Rubber. In resuming produc- 
tion of this type of wire, known by the 
trade name Laytex, the company will utilize 
natural rubber formerly set aside for the 
insulation of wire for the Armed Forces. 
During the war the Army and Navy used 
more than 114 million miles of this wire, 
it was revealed. One of the most important 
postwar applications of Laytex wire is 
expected to be in the field of fire alarm, 
police signal, and traffic control cable for 
remodeling and expanding municipal signal 
systems, ee Basil said. The smaller di- 
ameter of the wire permits the addition 
of many new Circuits without increasing 
the size of existing conduits. 

U. S. Rubber also reported the develop- 
ment of a cigarette lighter wick that prac- 
tically never requires trimming or replace- 
ment as the latest thing to come out of 
its textile research laboratories. Made of 
asbestos yarn, the new wick is tightly 
braided to prevent fraying and “blossom- 
ing” which frequently puts lighters out of 
operation. A small core of glass yarn pro- 
vides improved capillary action for proper 
feeding of fluid. 

Industrial solid tires of neoprene, said 
to reduce power consumption up to 60% 
compared with solid tires of present con- 
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struction, were scheduled by U. S. Rubber 

) go into production late last month. These 
new special-purpose tires are designed pri- 
marily for electric and gasoline powered 
trucks and manually operated material han- 
dling equipment, where minimum rolling 
resistance is a prime necessity. 

The largest installation of rubber-lined 
tanks and pipes in the world is used in 
the production of the atomic bomb at Pasco, 
Wash., U. S. Rubber disclosed last month 
with permission of the War Department. 
More than 250 tons of rubber were used 
to line equipment for distilling and storing 
millions of gallons of water required in 
the process of harnessing nuclear energy, 
according to O. S. True, manager of the 
rubber company’s tank lining department. 
The rubber lining project was completed 
between July and October, 1944, Mr. True 
stated. Most of the equipment was lined 
at the company’s plants in Providence, R. I., 
and Detroit, Mich. 

Six “iron lungs” were flown by special 
plane to Brussels to aid Belgian civilians 
stricken by infantile paralysis, the Belgian 
Economic Commission in Washington re- 
ported last month. These “iron lungs” 
included a new and improved rubber 
bellows designed in the Passaic, N. J., 
plant of U. S. Rubber only a few days be- 
tore receipt of the Belgian order. To speed 
delivery of the new product, workman 
stayed at their jobs long after their normal 
working days, with the result that four 
bellows were turned out in less than 48 
hours. 


Guthrie Mitchell, an engineer and pro- 
duction superintendent of hose departments 
of the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division 
of Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., has, in his spare time, developed 
and built the Windjammer, a_ propeller 
driven automobile. The Windjammer re- 
quires no transmission, automatic or other- 
wise, since it uses a pusher propeller pow- 
ered by a two-cylinder opposed, air-cooled 
motor built in Coventry, England, before 
the war. Mr. Mitchell used a Model A 
Ford cut-down frame and a shortened Ford 
steering gear. Coil springs suspend each 
wheel, and the brakes are assemblies taken 
from old motorcycles. 


The Thirtieth National Hotel Exposi- 
tion was held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, N. Y., on November 12 through 
15. Elliott Howard, trade sales manager 
of Firestone Industrial Products Co., ad- 
dressed the afternoon meeting on Novem- 
ber 13 on “Velén and Foamex.” He stated 
that mattresses and pillows of foamed 
latex, which retain their original shape, 
should be available to hotels shortly after 
the first of the year and that eventually 
it was hoped to sell the product in slab 
form in order that a householder may cut 
cushions in any desired shape for a re- 
upholstering job. He said that Velon, a 
plastic thread, would have its most valu- 
able use in scuffproof, water-resistant, and 
non-staining upholstery fabric and window 
screening; while multifilament Velon will 
be a strong competitor to nylon and rayon. 
Mr. Elliott explained how film-form plastic 
shower curtains can be easily mended with 
a solvent and a hot iron. Among exhib- 
itors at the exposition were The Bolta 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., Carrier Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., Goodall San- 
ford Co., Inc. New York, and Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. 





Carl J. Wright 


Wright Elected Vice President 
of General Atlas Carbon Co. 


Carl J. Wright, general manager, Gen- 
eral Atlas Carbon Co., pioneer producer of 
furnace blacks for rubber compounding, 
on November 16 was elected an officer of 
the corporation and will now serve as vice 
president and general manager. 

The General Atlas Properties, for which 
Mr. Wright was general manager and 
agent, were acquired from the previous 
owners April 1, 1945, by the General Atlas 
Carbon Co., a Massachusetts corporation in 
which Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, holds 
controlling interest. Mr. Wright continued 
as general manager under the new corpora- 
tion. 

Since 1922, Mr. Wright, as a member of 
the staff of Henry L. Doherty & Co., Inc., 
had been in charge of the development of 
the General Atlas process for producing 
semi-reenforcing furnace blacks. After 
graduation from Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute in 1913 with a degree of electrical 
engineer, Mr. Wright was employed as an 
engineer by the Denver Gas & Electric 
Co., a subsidiary of Cities Service Co. Un- 
til 1922 he was transferred frequently : first 
to New York, then to Glenwood, Ont., to 
Wichita, Kans., to Caney, Kans., to Toledo, 
O., to Washington, Pa. These transfers 
were connected with the work for Henry 
L. Doherty, generally on some engineering 
projects in which Mr. Doherty was _ per- 
sonally interested. After 20 years at the 
New York headquarters of General Atlas, 
Mr. Wright moved to Pampa, Tex., site 
of the first General Atlas furnace black 
plant. 

He is an ardent fresh water fisherman 
and a hobbyist capable of building his own 
split bamboo fly rods, or building remark- 
able inlay pictures from imported woods. 


The National Sporting Goods Asso- 
ciation will hold its 1946 convention at 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y., 
February 3-8. Among the firms exhibiting 
are Atlantic Products Corp., Trenton, 
N. J.; Burke Golf Co., Newark, O.; Con- 
verse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass.; Hodg- 
man Rubber Co., Framingham, Mass., 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa.; 
Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., and The Worthington Ball Co., 
Elyria, O. 
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Rubber Trade Association of New 
York, Inc., 15 William St., New York 5, 
N. Y., held its annual meeting on Novem- 
ber 8 when the following were elected to 
serve as directors for the next three years: 
for dealers’ group, Bancroft W. Hender- 
son and David S. Kubie; brokers’ and 
agents’ group, Philip Billhardt. The di- 
rectors remaining are: J. Louis, Herbert 
FE. Meyer, Fred Pusinelli, Jacobus F. 
Frank, A. L. Grant, and G. Le Roy Schein- 
ler. At the same time a 1946 nominating 
committee was elected consisting of R. S. 
Hamilton, Maurice Tingley, and J. C. Bald- 
win. Then on November 13 the board of 
directors unanimously reelected Mr. Schein- 
ler chairman of the board and Mr. Frank 
treasurer and reappointed B. G. Davy sec- 
retary. R. D. Young continues as president 
of the Association. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa., according to Chairman 
A. W. Robertson, is expanding its manu- 
facturing facilities in “practically every 
division” to “increase production from 40 
to 50% above prewar level.” 

The company last month announced the 
following changes in its Editorial Service. 
Hendley Blackmon has resigned as man- 
ager to join McGraw Hill Publishing Co. 
Pending the return of Lt. Carl Nagle, now 
on duty in the Pacific with the U. S. Navy, 
H. C. McDaniel will act as supervisor of 
Editorial Service and be responsible for the 


company’s technical and trade magazine 
publicity activities. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


Philadelphia 42, Pa., has appointed Robert 
G, Allen general sales manager, according 
to President Ralph Kelly. In March, 1945, 
Mr. Allen joined the Baldwin organization 
as general manager of Baldwin Southwark 
Division. 


A. E. Powell and Victor Golden are 
now associated with the Pioneer Latex & 
Chemical Co., 10 Avenue B, Newark 5, 
N. J. Mr. Powell was formerly technical 
representative and Mr. Golden chief chem- 
ist of the rubber division of the Flintkote 
Co. Pioneer Latex will supply compounds 
of all types of latices including synthetic 
rubbers, resins, and natural rubber for 
use in coating, dipping, adhesives, and 
saturating work, and the new company is 
expected to be in operation about January, 
1946. 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Danville, Va., has announced new 
finishes for cotton roving and yarns treated 
with various synthetic resins and other 
bonding agents. Improved physical con- 
struction of these yarns and their applica- 
tion to a greatly broadened field of com- 
mercial uses have also marked the year 
that has elapsed since these new processes 
were first made public by this company. 
\mong the developments listed was belting 
cord, particularly suitable for automotive 
fan belts, which showed greatly increased 
strength and very considerable gains in 
running time of such belts in actual use 


Compounding Ingredients 
Price Changes 


Aluminum Flake 


EEN Pg a0'010-4.t0 It .4075/$0.4275 
3S er re : ee 1b. .60 .62 
Ethyl Selanac ...... ..lb. 1.60 

Balite .....-. eating ton 26.00 

Langford a ...ton 8.50 

Pyrax A ton 8.40 
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Factory Formally Opens 

S. W. Caywood, general manager of the 
international division, and T. B. Tomkin- 
son, controller, respectively, of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, represented Good- 
rich at the formal opening of the new 
Colombian tire factory, the Industria Co- 
lombiana de Llantas, at Bogota on Octo- 
ber 11. The new plant was built under the 
direction of the Colombian Government, 
but Goodrich has been associated with the 
Colombian sponsors in supplying technical 
information about construction and opera- 
tion of the plant. J. M. Robbins and C. E 
Brunner, Goodrich technical advisers, have 
been in Bogota several months working 
with the Colombian officials. 

The new plant will use the country’s raw 
supplies of rubber and cotton to a large 
extent in its tire manufacture. The plant, 
the first tire factory in Colombia, expects 
to employ several hundred local workmen. 
It has an annual capacity of about 100,000 
tires and tubes, sufficient to meet the coun- 
try’s own needs. 

C. M. Stewart, since 1942 manager of 
automotive aviation sales in the Cleveland 
district, has been appointed general man- 
ager of Cia. Goodrich Cubana, an asso- 
ciate Goodrich company in Havana. The 
plant is small, employing about 300 men 
and three women, and has a 200-tire-a-day 
capacity, enough to supply the needs of the 
island. 

James A. Windram has been made man- 
ager of the St. Louis district of the indus- 
trial products division, succeeding George 
Livermore, district manager for the last 
three years, who is retiring from the com- 
pany aiter service of 30 years, all in the 
industriai products field. Mr. Windram 
joined Goodrich’s industrial products sales 
division in 1932 and since 1943 had been 
a sales representative in the St. Louis dis- 
trict. 

M. J. Way has been appointed sales 
manager of accessories and repair materials 
in the associated tire and accessory division 
and will manage the sale of Miller ac- 
cessories and repair materials. He suc- 
ceeds E. A. Schneider, resigned. Mr. Way, 
a graduate of Ohio State University, came 
to Goodrich in 1926 and has since been 
engaged in sales. 


R. W. Kuykendall, former manager of 
the Goodrich store in Enid, Okla., has been 
appointed special farm tire representative of 
the company and will devote most of his 
time to Goodrich’s central division in the 
Midwest, where a large percentage of the 
nation’s farm tires are used. Mr. Kuyken- 
lall started his company career in the 
Oklahoma City offices, was a salesman in 
the Kansas City district for eight years, 
and then named manager of the Enid store. 
He became farm tire representative in the 
Kansas City district and held that post until 
the war, when he resumed managership 
at Enid. 


New Goodrich Items 

A new line of spark plugs including 11 
types for commercial use, manufactured and 
distributed under its own brand name, has 
been announced by the Goodrich company, 
which declared that the line was released to 
the public only after months of research and 
testing. Featured is a pretesting program 
which guarantees that every plug will 
render the service for which it is designed, 
the company says. 

A new carbon-dioxide hand fire ex- 
tinguisher with unique design and quick 
operating features developed during the war 
has been announced by the Goodrich com- 
pany. Made to meet the full approval of 
fire underwriters, the container holds four 
pounds of carbon dioxide and comes with 
a carrying handle and control button de- 
signed for fast operation. It can be car- 
ried in one hand, with the thumb of that 
hand operating the push button. A horn 
swivel quickly raises or lowers as needed, 
remaining in lower position when attached 
to the wall rack furnished with each ex- 
tinguisher, together with a quick release 
chain. 

The heaviest single load ever moved on 
pneumatic tires, 300 tons of equipment used 
for a secret military project, was carried 
on a huge trailer having 64 wheels. Each 
wheel was shod with a large military truck 
tire made by the Goodrich company. The 
giant trailer is more than 39 feet long, 
nearly 17 feet wide, and weighs 73 tons 
the 18-ply, 14.00 by 24-inch tires, a special 
desert type, were made of synthetic rubber 
and rayon cord; each casing weighed 220 
pounds. The wheels on the trailer were 
mounted in eight rows with eight tires in 
each row inflated at 39 pounds’ air pressure. 
At this pressure the trailer moved a load 
of 300 tons a distance of 30 miles over a 
temporary sandy road at a rate of three 
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miles an hour, with a deflection of 3/32 
inch on the main members. Goodrich engi- 
neers assert that with a tire pressure of 
90 pounds each, this trailer could easily 
transport a load of 556 tons over an im- 
proved road at a speed of one mile an hour. 


Forecast on Farm Tires 

A speed-up of the trend toward mech- 
anized equipment on American farms will 
mean an annual demand for nearly 250,000 
new tractors for the first five postwar years 
—about 10% higher than the average for 
the last five prewar years—it was forecast 
November 13 by James J. Newman, Good- 
rich vice president, who based his estimates 
on a survey of farm-vehicle tire sales pros- 
pects made by his company’s business re- 
search department. He cited the pronounced 
swing that had begun before the war to 
rubber tires for all farm vehicles, saying 
that by 1941, 96% of all wheel-type tractors 
made in this country were rubber-tired, and 
that all wheel-type tractors in the postwar 
period will roll on rubber. From 1921 to 
1944, he revealed the number of draft ani- 
mals on American farms declined from 24 
million to 12 million, while in the same 
period the number of farm tractors rose 
from 400,000 to about 2,100,000. 

The peak years for new tractor produc- 
tion will be 1946, 1947, and 1948, Mr. New- 
man predicted. In the following two years, 
after the war-caused backlog of demand has 
been met, tractor output may subside some- 
what, but so far as the market for tractor 
tires is concerned, this decline will likely 
be offset by mounting replacement demands 
in 1949 and 1950. 

He explained that replacement tire sales 
had not been a large item before the war 
because rubber-tired tractors had been of 
relatively recent vintage then; the first ones 
appeared in 1932. Tractor tire sales for 
1939-41 ran about 78% original equipment 
and 22% replacements. Production of many 
types of farm implements, equipped almost 
exclusively with rubber tires, is anticipated 
as part of the postwar. revival in farm ma- 
chinery. Following are industry-averaged 
estimates for combined tractor and im- 
plement tire requirements for the first three 
postwar years. 


Units of 

Original Replacement 
Year Equipment Units Total 
1945 hes 2,123,000 1,095,000 3,218,000 
a 2,070,000 1,050,000 3,120,000 
1948 rans 1,850,000 907,000 2,757,000 


Capt. Robert L. Baumgardner, back 
from service with the Army Air Forces 
in the South Pacific, last month joined the 
public relations and advertising staff of 
Norman E. Malone, business consultant, 
Akron. Captain Baumgardner at one time 
had been with the advertising and sales 
departments of Seiberling Rubber Co., Bar- 
berton. 

The Clark Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
steam specialties, 1830 E. 38th St., Cleve- 
land 14, has appointed Charles W. Stewart 
vice president in charge of sales. In this 
capacity Mr. Stewart will work closely 
with Vice President John L. Mainwaring, 
who, while continuing his many contacts 
with the sales force and distributing sys- 
tem, will devote an increasing amount of 
his attention to engineering research and 
to product development and application. 
For the past 19 years Mr. Stewart had 
been associated with Hoffman Specialty 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., most recently as 
vice president in charge of sales. 
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Goodyear’s Visual Merchandising 
Laboratories 


A new scientific approach to the field of 
merchandising was unveiled by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. in Akron, on 
October 30 and 31, in the form of Visual 
Merchandising Laboratories designed for 
the benefit of the company’s independent 
tire dealers. The new laboratories are op- 
erated by the dealer store planning and 
display department of the company and 
were opened on the above dates for a visit 
by leading business and merchandising 
writers. 

E. J. Thomas, president, and J. E. Mayl, 
vice president of the Goodyear company, 
addressed the visitors at lunch on October 
30, and R. S. Wilson, also a Goodyear 
vice president, spoke at a banquet held in 
the Mayflower Hotel on the evening of the 
same day. P. W. Litchfield, chairman of 
the Goodyear board, was the speaker at the 
luncheon on October 31. 

There are seven fundamental phases in 
the Visual Merchandising Laboratory’s 
approach to simplified modern merchandis- 
ing. Summarized, they are: product and 
package design; store design and colors; 
fixture and equipment layouts; store lay- 
out; scientific interior display arrangement; 
window-display installation, and display ma- 
terials and methods of placing. 

Goodyear dealers who utilize the new 
laboratory’s facilities are enabled to do so 
without any recourse to their imaginations 
or to mere photographs. The laboratories 
incorporate three full-size stores, complete 
with fixtures, products, exterior identifi- 
cation, and other factors. One model is 
that of a service station. Another is a 
small tire-dealer establishment, and the 
third is a large tire-dealer establishment. 
A feature of the laboratories permits visit- 
ing Goodyear tire dealers to reorganize, 
modernize and increase the efficiency of 
their existing store layouts with the aid 
of the iaboratory staff and with utilization 
of miniatures of store equipment and fix- 
tures. 

Goodyear officials announced that facilities 
of the laboratories will be offered likewise 
to dealers through the mails, with the deal- 
ers providing as many facts as possible for 
projection on scale models and for subse- 
quent recommendations. 

Expansion of Goodyear’s chemical prod- 
ucts division to handle postwar demands 
was announced last month by C. P. Joslyn, 
division manager, who predicted a gigantic 
civilian demand for plastics and coatings, 
builders’ supplies and flooring, Airfoam and 
Pliofilm, the latter in packaging and wear- 
ing apparel. Assistants to Mr. Joslyn are 
E. E. Ellies, mechanical engineer with ex- 
perience in development work, and Herman 
R. Theis, former assistant director of 
Goodyear research, who also is manager 
of the plastics and coatings department. 
Other department managers are Howard D. 
Herbert, Airfoam sales; Otto C. Pahline, 
builder’s supply and flooring; and A. F. 
Landefeld, Pliofilm sales. In the Pliofilm 
sales department A. B. Clunan is in charge 
of the direct packaging organization. Re- 
porting to him are W. J. O’Keefe, New 
York; J. B. Post, Chicago; E. D. Beadle, 
Los Angeles; and R. J. Buskirk, Atlanta, 
all in charge of district sales offices. In 
the builders’ supply and flooring depart- 
ment A. W. Biggs acts as assistant man- 
ager. 

Henry E. Carroll, who recently returned 
to Akron after nearly two years as per- 
sonnel manager and then plant superin- 
tendent of the Goodyear factory in Woon- 
socket, R. I., has been named personnel 


manager of the company’s tire plant in 
Java. Mr. Carroll last month completed a 
quarter-century with the company and re- 
ceived a diamond studded pin and a cash 
award. 

Goodyear, effective December 1, ap- 
pointed E. T. Ruffner plant manager of its 
Jackson, Mich., plant to succeed R. E. Lee, 
head of the plant since 1941 and with the 
company since 1927, who has been trans- 
ferred to Akron in charge of the plant 
planning and methods division. Mr. Ruff- 
ner, who joined Goodyear in 1917, has 
held several executive posts including 
superintendent of the Java plant (1934- 
1940), superintendent of Plant 1 at Akron, 
and plant manager of the Topeka, Kans., 
plant. 

Crepe soles of synthetic rubber were 
made available to the nation’s shoe indus- 
try by Goodyear at the opening, November 
5, of the Boston Victory Shoe Show at 
the Hotel Statler. Known as Goodyear 
Chem-crepe, the product is available in 
wine and coffee colors and is said to be 
equal to prewar crepe soles in both wearing 
and comfort qualities. H. L. Post, manager 
of Goodyear’s shoe products division, said 
that exhaustive tests made on the syn- 
thetic crepe before its introduction to the 
market proved it ideal for sport and walk- 
ing shoes. It will hold its shape better 
than natural crepe, Mr. Post stated, and 
is as light in weight. Goodyear, he added, 
will be ready to go into a wide-scale pro- 
duction on the new crepe within 45 days, 
and it will be appearing soon thereafter in 
shoe stores from coast-to-coast. 

Goodyear once again is making the giant 
balloons for the Thanksgiving Day Parade 
of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Suspended during the war, the event 
is being resumed this year. Goodyear bal- 
loon specialties include an enormous Hal- 
lowe’en pumpkin and a “triple-decker” ice 
cream cone 44 feet high. 


General Tire Purchases 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has bought the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
Jeannette, Pa., it was announced Novem- 
ber 1 in a joint statement by William 
O’Neil and Howard W. Jordan, respective 
presidents of the two corporations. General 
Tire purchased the Jeannette plant from 
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the DuPuy Estate, but will retain the 
officers, headed by Mr. Jordan, the per- 
sonnel and the sales, purchasing, merchan- 
dising, and personnel policies, Mr. O’Neil 
said. Liquidation of the old company and 
formation of a new corporation bearing 
the same name are the next steps to be 
taken. The well-established Pennsylvania 
line of tires will be continued, as will the 
dealer organization and the private-brand 
business. 

General is fifth among the tire companies 
of the nation. Sales last year were in excess 
of $74,000,000. Pennsylvania Rubber was 
seventh, with sales of more than $25,- 
Q00,000. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co. was established 
in Erie in 1898 and the following year 
moved to Jeannette. It was started by Her- 
bert DuPuy, and since his death in 1929 
stock control has been vested in the DuPuy 
Estate, which held 99% of the shares. The 
Jeannette plant has more than 475,000 
square feet of floor space and employs 
2,000 persons. Capacity has been doubled 
during the 444 years under the presidency 
of Mr. Jordan. The company makes tires 
and tubes, camelback for retreading, re- 
pair materals and patches, is the largest 
single producer of tennis balls, makes 
shuttlecocks and rubber athletic goods, in- 
cluding basketballs, footballs, and volley 
balls, and also markets batteries and bi- 
cycle tires through its strong dealer or- 
ganization. Pennsylvania Rubber intro- 
duced the vacuum cup tire. As soon as 
government restrictions are lifted, and it 
is again possible to build a premium tire, 
the company will make available to car 
owners the new Silent Vacuum Cup Tire, 
which has been developed by Pennsylvania 
engineers in war-time research. 

The company is one of the constituent 
members of the Copolymer Corp., which 
operates a synthetic rubber plant at Baton 
Rouge, La., and Mr. Jordan is treasurer of 
that corporation. 

During the war the Pennsylvania com- 
pany not only filled heavy government or- 
ders for tires, but made many other prod- 
ucts from rubber and metals. Since V-J 
Day reconversion has been rapid. As orders 
were cancelled for gas mask cannisters, 
submarine battery jars, pontoons, molded 
goods, and other military items, they were 
replaced immediately by tire, tube, and 
accessory production so that the sales fig- 
ures were maintained at a constant level. 

General was begun in 1915 by Mr. 
O'Neil, who previously had been a Fire- 
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stone dealer in Kansas City. W. E. Fouse, 
vice president and treasurer of the com- 
pany, was his Kansas City partner. 

Ten years General established a 
mechanical goods factory in Wabash, Ind. 
4 cotton mill 


ago 


was acquired at Barnes- 
ville, Ga. In 1943, General took over 
management of a government-owned syn- 
thetic rubber plant at Baytown, Tex. Since 
then the company has built a tire plant in 
Waco, Tex., bought 25% of the Mansfield 
Rubber Co. stock, acquired control of the 
Aerojet Engineering Co., Pasadena, Calif 
where jet-assisted takeoff rockets are made 
for military and commercial airplanes, and 
greatly expanded tire building facilities in 
Akron. General also purchased outright 
the Yankee Network of New England, a 
chain of 22 stations, of which five are 
owned by the Network. 

James D. Perley has been named director 
of industrial relations for all plants, ac- 
cording to C. J. Jahant, vice president of 
General Tire. A native of Durham, N. H., 
Mr. Perley was educated at Penn State, 
later taking graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. In 1933 he became 
assistant employment manager of the Chase 
Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., in 1935 he 
went to work for the Connecticut State 
employment service, a year later joined the 
Seth Thomas Clock Co., Thomaston, Conn., 
as personnel director, and in 1939 became 
personnel director for the National Dairy 
Co. affiliate at Philadelphia. There he re- 
mained until entering the service in 1941, 
where he spent his first three years of 
duty in the Coast Artillery. His last 18 
months in the service were on production 
work in connection with the army supply 
program. 

H. L. Barnes, who managed industrial 
relations at Akron for the past eleven years, 
has resigned to enter the labor relations 
field as a consultant. 


School for Territory Representatives 

To train special territory representatives 
in postwar merchandising plans of the fac- 
tory, a series of sales schools is being con- 
ducted in Akron by Dan Collins, manager 
of the dealer relations department. Sixteen 
men attended the first session:T. A. Vensel, 
J. T. Heverly, of the Akron branch; V. G. 
Durand, W. J. Karley, W. F. McNurney, 
R. B. Murphy, Chicago; P. M. Smith, S. D. 
McPeak, J. P. Lawrence, C. W. Cawley, 
Detroit; D. C. Tinker, R. M. Jackson, 
Cincinnati; O. W. Tucker, Memphis; Paul 
J. Reid, Dallas; Howard Smith, D. P. 
Wilson, of the Export company. Classes 
were held under the supervision of the vari- 
us department heads. Previously the 16 
men had undergone five weeks’ intensive 
training at the branches. 

Karl Dalsky, truck tire department man- 
ager, discussed all phases of the truck tire 
industry and General's plans for merchan- 
dising truck tires in the 12 months ahead. 
John Ink, manager of the sales operations 
department, outlined plans for assistance to 
the fast-growing General distributer organi- 
zation; while J. E. Powers, manager of 
the passenger-tire sales department, gave 
details of the new tire General will unveil 
as soon as restrictions are lifted on natural 
rubber, and premium tires again may be 
manufactured. 

In a specially constructed model tire re- 
capping and repair shop, E. C. Leach dis- 
cussed the advantages of the Kraft system 
and predicted a continuation of recapping 
even when new tires are available in large 
numbers. The advertising and sales pro- 
motion program was presented by R. H. 
Harrington, department manager. 


Pians of the battery department also were 
given, by S. S. Berry, who heads that de- 
partment, and George Wolf detailed the 
program for time payment sales. 

Merchandise display as a vital part of any 
retail dealer's program was discussed by 
C. Dean Lampman, designer of many stores 


for distributers. 
Tire service was outlined by Joseph 
Fouché, and Robert Moran conducted a 


tour through the plant to acquaint the rep- 
resentatives with factory manufacturing 
procedures. 

Final event was a talk by L. A. Me- 
Queen, vice president in charge of sales, 
who told of General’s plans for continuing 
expansion into allied fields and of expanded 
tire production facilities. 

The next school will be held this month 
and will be followed in January with a ses- 
sion for the Pacific Coast representatives. 


Firestone’s Velon Introduced 
to the Fashion World 


Presented for the first time, on October 
31, was evening wear of Velon, a new 
plastic yarn developed during the war by 
he Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. This fashion show, well attended by 
the press and style leaders and makers, took 
place at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., at which Roger Firestone, an execu- 
tive of the rubber company and a son of 
its founder, was host and principal speaker, 
briefly narrating the history and advantages 
of this “miracle yarn.” 

The exquisite ivory brocade used in the 
formal apparel and made of the Yelon 
yarn is the product of Hafner Associates, 
Inc., New York. Models displayed were: 
a swathed turban and drawstring bag, de- 
signed by Sally Victor, in Hafner brocade 
woven of Velén and gold lamé in a spray 
pattern in dainty pastels; a Sally Victor 
lantern turban and matching sandals by 
I, Miller, also of the brocade, but in a leaf 
pattern; another Sally Victor turban, this 
time bow draped, Miller platform sandals, 
and a tunic created by Pauline Trigere, 
all of gold dotted brocade woven of Vel6n 
and gold lamé; a cocktail suit by Troy- 
Stix in the leaf-pattern brocade; and a 
dinner gown fashioned by Suzanne-Augus- 
tine of the spray-pattern fabric. 

Veion is strictly a man-made fiber. Be- 
sides its use as a yarn to be made into 


fabrics, it is also available as screening or 
Its many uses include window 


as sheeting. 





Trigere Tunic and Miller Sandals of Hafner 
Brocade Made of Firestone’s Velon, the New 
Plastic Yarn 
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screens, draperies, upholstery, seat cover- 
ings, rainwear, radio grills, belts, fishing 
nets, awnings, handbags, luggage, goli bags, 
tubing, gun cases, beach bags and acces- 
sories, cables, brush bristles, ropes, and 
twines, as well as the beautiful fabrics 
unveiled at the fashion show. 

During the war years every pound of 
Vel6n produced by Firestone was con- 
scripted by the War Department for screen- 
ing, which, it is reported, played an im- 
portant role in reducing tropical diseases 
by shielding troops from disease-carrying 
insects. Vel6n was also said to have with- 
stood better than any other material the 
punishing climatic conditions of the jungle. 

This same colorful plastic can be woven 
into multifilament textiles of floss-like fine- 
ness and softness. Besides spots of any 
nature—mud, paint, ink, liquor—can be 
quickly removed by a damp cloth, soap and 
water, or an ordinary cleaning fluid, with- 
out injury to the fabric. Laboratory tests, 
furthermore, reveal that Velon fabrics are 
odorless, non-toxic, unaffected by perspira- 
tion, and not irritating to the skin. Another 
most important advantage of the material is 
that the color of Velén is compounded into 
the original formula and becomes an in- 
tegral part of the filament itself, thus mak- 
ing it sunfast and fadeproof. It can be 
made up in deep, rich, primary colors or in 
unlimited pastel shades and brilliant hues. 
It can be transparent, translucent, opales- 
cent, opaque, or a mixture of any or all of 
them. With the tensile strength of the 
stretched filaments said to be equal to that 
of steel, Velon fabrics are practically scuff- 
proof and wearproof. This plastic, more- 
over, does not attract moths, termites, or 
rodents. It sheds water, neither rusts nor 
tarnishes, and is not combustible. 

Following the parade of the models, F. J. 
Groton, technical director at the Firestone 
plant at Paterson, N. J., surrounded by 
samples of Velén screening and sheeting in 
brilliant hues, contrasting with the pastels 
of the evening brocades, demonstrated some 
of the plastic’s qualities. He quickly re- 
moved ink and beet juice stains by dipping 
the fabric into soapy water and then rinsing 
in clear water, told how lipstick and simi- 
lar smears can be removed, and answered 
the very numerous questions hurled at him 
by an interested audience. 





Firestone’s Liberia Production 

According to a story from Akron which 
appeared in the New York Herald Tribune 
for November 19, John W. Thomas, chair- 
man of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
reported that the 1945 rubber production 
of this company’s plantations in Liberia, in 
operation throughout the war, will total 


41,000,006 pounds (18,700 long tons) and 
in 1946 is expected to reach 44,000,000 


pounds (20,000 long tons). 

“Few American enterprises abroad have 
proved to be as beneficial to the entire na- 
tion as have the Firestone rubber planta- 
tions in Liberia,” Mr. Thomas declared. 
“Throughout the war these plantations op- 
erated without interruption as the only 
Allied source of supply of concentrated 
natural latex. During 1944 they produced 
36,000,000 pounds (16,350 long tons) of 
rubber, which was a substantial contribution 
to the United Nations’ then dwindling pool 
of natural rubber. 

“Today, with political repercussions of 
the fall of Japan and mechanical delays 
blocking the flow of natural rubber from 
the Far East, Liberia continues to help 
meet urgent demands.” 

Research work with high-yielding strains 
of rubber trees has been carried on con- 
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tinuously in Liberia and should eventually 
result in obtaining 1,000 to 1,500 pounds 
an acre a year, it was said. The Firestone 
company holds leases on 200,000 acres of 
land for plantation use, of which 80,000 
acres have been cleared and planted with 
about 10,000,000 rubber trees ranging in 
age from one year to 17 years. Production 
from the younger, maturing trees will 
substantially augment the prese 

Seventy per cent. of the 5 
producing trees was under pressure tapping 
in varying degrees during the war as part 
of emergency measures taken in order to 
obtain the highest possible yields from the 
plantations, Mr. Thomas said. Normal 
tapping will be restored when the present 
natural rubber shortage has been met. 

“Operations of the Firestone plantations 
are carried on by 25,000 native workers 
under the supervision of 150 staff men,” 
Mr. Thomas reported. “Their success is 
the product of nearly twenty years’ experi- 
ence, during which the development of the 
country for rubber growing has moved 
hand in hand with its social and economic 
progress. Firestone takes great pride in 
having been an important factor in both 
developments.” 





Yu 
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New Tire Demounter 

A new truck tire demounting unit that 
can separate the most tightly fitting tire 
from its rim with a force as great as 25,000 
pounds, yet is so easily operated that it 
can be handled by a girl, has been de- 
veloped by the Firestone company. Pro- 
duction of the new tool, which will save 
thousands of man-hours of labor hitherto 
required in prying stubbornly wedged, rust- 
sealed truck tire beads from rim flanges, 
is now under way at one of the Firestone 
steel products plants in Akron. Adjustable 
to truck tire rims 15 to 24 inches in di- 
ameter, the tool consists of a base on which 
the mounted tire is laid, and an eight-legged 
cast-iron “spider” which, beneath a three- 
armed jack, hangs from a central screw 
shaft above. The “spider,” adjustable to 
different bead diameters, has curved, 
wedged feet with hinged “ankles” that act 
as levers against the tire bead. 

Also announced by the Firestone com- 
pany is the production of a compact, in- 
geniously designed aircraft brake with a 
“built-in cooling system.” Excessive tem- 
perature, with its attendant problems of 
rapid wear and distortion of brake parts, 
leakage of hydraulic rubber parts, and 
tire and tube deterioration, has been over- 
come in the development of this new brake, 
it was reported. 





Industrial Rayon Corp.’s continuous 
process for the manufacture of viscose 
rayon yarn, including high-tenacity Tyron 
for tire cord fabric, and the history of the 
development of this process are related in 
a forthcoming book by Joseph V. Sherman, 
entitled “The New Fibers,” to be published 
by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. It is pointed out that because of 
the versatility of Industrial Rayon’s con- 
tinuous process, it was possible to change 
from the production of other types of 
rayon yarn to high-tenacity yarn by merely 
changing the gear ratio of two of the ten 
thread advancing reels serving each position 
on the continuous process machine and 
making a few other minor adjustments. 
The use of high-frequency heating for the 
purpose of twist-setting is also included in 
the account of the wartime production of 
rayon tire cord. 





Heinsen’s 


George E. Popp 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Philblack Divi- 
sion, First Central Tower Bidg., Akron, 
has appointed George E. Popp technical 
representative for its western territory with 
headquarters at the Phillips office, 3666 
Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. His territory 
will extend from the Indiana-Ohio state 
line, west to the Rocky Mountains, includ- 
ing western Michigan, Alabama, and 
Texas. Mr. Popp, a native of Colorado, at- 
tended Colorado University Extension and 
was employed by the Gates Rubber Co., 
Denver, for 14 years, gaining diversified 
experience in the factory, reclaim, and 
technical division prior to becoming man- 
ager of the tire, tube, and repair materials 
technical division in 1938. In February, 
1943, he left Gates to become production 
superintendent of the Inland Rubber Corp., 
Chicago. 

With the opening of the new office, Phil- 
black stocks will be warehoused in Chi- 
cago for direct sale to all L.C.L. accounts 
in the Midwest, and the Philblack Division 
will be able to give improved technical sales 
service to the rubber industry in this area. 

A. W. Oakleaf is technical representative 
for Philblack in the eastern territory with 
headquarters at Akron. 


The Association of American Battery 
Manufacturers, Inc., 2706 Tower Bldg., 
Akron, on November 8-9 held its annual 
convention at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., when the largest attendance on record 
for the Association elected the following 
executives to take office January 1: presi- 
dent, C. E. Murray, Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Co.; first vice president, Lester Per- 
rine, Perrine Quality Products Corp.; 
second vice president, A. J. Minch, Auto- 
Lite Battery Corp.; secretary, A. H. Dag- 
gett, National Battery Co.; treasurer, L. A. 


Doughty, Carlile & Doughty, Inc.; di- 
rectors, E. T. Foote, Globe-Union, Inc., 
B. F. Morris, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 


A. J. Baracree, Am-plus Storage Battery 
Co., H. E. Nye, Delco-Remy Division, Wal- 
ton Smith, States Battery Co., C. L. Feldt- 
keller, Solar Corp., G. U. Pickering, Vitalic 
Battery Co., Inc., G. W. Douglas, Douglas 
Battery Mfg. Co. Also, recognizing his 
service for five years as president of the 
Association and many years as a director, 
the Association conferred the distinctive 
honor of president emeritus upon L. B. F. 
Raycroft, who will retire early in 1946 from 
The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
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The B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
Rose Bldg., Cleveland, has made Robert P. 
Kenney, formerly manager of international 
service, manager of international sales. 
Until his recent promotion he had been in 
charge of technical service for the com- 
pany’s foreign business and all Lend-Lease 
shipments and now heads a foreign sales 
organization supplying resins, plastics, re- 
claimed rubber, and chemicals to export 
markets. Before joining Goodrich Chemi- 
cal, Mr. Kenney had been chief of the 
vinyl resins unit, War Production Board, 
Washington. 


The Fairmount Tool & Forging Co., 
10611 Quincy Ave., Cleveland 6, has ap- 
pointed Ernest Spuhler general sales man- 
ager. He has come up from the ranks, 
having had many years of experience both 
in factory and office. 





NEW ENGLAND 


The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn., recently announced that R. P. 
Painter is now in charge of its chemical 
laboratory. Prior to joining Norwalk and 
since 1942, Mr. Painter was with the Navy 
Department as supervisor of the rubber 
laboratory at the Naval Air Experimental 
Station, U. S. Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa. His prior connection had been with 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, 
O., where he had been assistant to the chief 
chemist from 1935 to 1942. 


Paul D. Zottu, 95 Country Club Rd., 
Newton Centre, Mass., formerly chief en- 
gineer of the Thermex division, Girdler 
Corp., Louisville, Ky., has entered the field 
of consulting industrial electronic engineer- 
ing and offers to industrial users and 
equipment manufacturers a consulting ser- 
vice in the field of high-frequency induction 
and dielectric heating, specializing in ap- 
plications, equipment and component design 
and equipment selection. Mr. Zottu has a 
background of more than twenty years of 
training and experience in the electronic 
field. He is also a fellow of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers; a member of the 
American Physical Society, American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, and Society of the Plastics Industry; 
chairman of the technical committee on 
industrial electronics, I.R.E., and of the 
committee on frequency allocations of 
S.P.I.; and a member of the committee on 
industrial heating applications of R.T.P.B. 
and of the induction and dielectric heating 
committee, A.I.E.E. 


Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has appointed as sales manager of 
its sporting goods division Edward J. Casey, 
former West Coast representative and for 
four years with the Office of the Rubber 
Director in Washington, D. C. He will 
also supervise bathing wear sales and will 
have as aide Miss J. L. Broderick, who 
had been handling sporting goods sales 
since the death of Joseph Bennitt. Besides 
Raymond A. Ames has signed with the 
company to handle druggists’ sundries, 
sporting goods, bathing wear, and industrial 
tape as representative in the Central States 
territory, with headquarters at 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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MIDWEST 


Tracks and Vehicle Suspensions 


Ordnance Department, U. S. Army 
through the Office, Chief of Ordnance, De- 
troit, Mich., recently reported on wartime 
developments by the Ordnance Department 
on track and vehicle suspensions such as 
the track widening program which had the 
aim of improving the flotation and tractive 
characteristics of tracks for combat ve- 
hicles. In all of these developments the 
Ordnance Department made the initial lay- 
outs or formulated the characteristics, and 
the detailing and construction of the pilot 
models were accomplished by various man- 
ufacturing companies. 

For medium tanks, extended end con- 
nectors interchangeable with standard me- 
dium tank connectors were developed in 
collaboration with Inland Mfg. Division of 
General Motors and the Chrysler Corp., 
it was stated. Also the horizontal volute 
spring suspension with 23-inch wide T80 
tracks, which represents new improved sus- 
pensions incorporating shock absorbers and 
wide tracks to give marked vehicle per- 
formance improvement through wide tracks, 
better gun platform, and improved crew 
comfort, were developed in collaboration 
with Chrysler on suspension and Burgess- 
Norton Mfg. Co., Ohio Rubber Co., and 
Tuscon Steel Co. for the T80 track. 

In connection with light tanks, it was 
mentioned that the standard 115¢-inch wide, 
light tank track developed during 1933-34, 
and the first track in the world to incor- 
porate a successful rubber bushing for 
track pins, was manufactured by Firestone, 
Goodyear, Goodrich, U. S. Rubber, Inland, 
and Burgess-Norton. 


Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo., last 
month announced that Comm. A. Ernest 
MacGee, officer in charge of the chemistry 
section of the research and _ standards 
branch of the U. S. Navy Bureau of Ships 
during the war, has returned to Skelly as 
head of the solvents department. Dr. Mac- 
Gee also was chairman of the laboratory 
committee which was in charge of various 
aspects of the Navy Bureau’s administra- 
tion of the laboratories and the direction of 
certain research and development projects. 


Bjorksten Laboratories, firm of in- 
dustrial research chemists, 185 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, IIl., has signed up as 
senior organic chemist William I. Harber, 
formerly with Witco Chemical Co. 


The Protectoseal Co., Chicago 8, IIl., 
has appointed John W. Mock sales man- 
ager in charge of distribution of Protecto- 
seal safety devices for handling and storing 
hazardous liquids. For seven years after 
graduating from Wooster College in 1927, 
Mr. Mock was with the DeVilbiss Co., 
Toledo, O., in various capacities. Then he 
moved to the Federal Electric Co., Chicago, 
as a specialty salesman and during the five 
years he was there assisted in teaching 
classes in salesmanship at Northwestern 
University. From 1939 until recently, he 
was sales manager at the Turner Brass 
Works, Sycamore, III. 


Giffels & Vallet, Inc., engineer of 
Detroit, Mich., has been retained by the 
Sheller Mfg. Co., Portland, Ind.,-to design 


the expansion of its plant, which manu- 
factures rubber steering wheels. Present 
capacity of 6,000 steering wheels a day 
will be increased to 15,000 a day by this 
new expansion. The plant layout will be 
streamlined, and some additional equipment 
installed. Giffels & Vallet has also con- 
tracted to modernize the plant of Gutta 
Percha, Ltd., in Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Ben Strauss, Clevetand 


Victor I. Montenyohl 


Victor I. Montenyohl 


ICTOR I. MONTENYOHL, former 

president of the International B. F. 
Goodrich Corp., Akron, O., died of a heart 
attack on October 27, in Mexico City. 
Cremation followed the next day. 

Mr. Montenyohl, who was born in 
Akron, May 12, 1889, received his educa- 
tion in Akron schools and business college 
He joined the B. F. Goodrich Co. on June 
21, 1907, as a stenographer in the credit 
department. In 1920 he was made assistant 
treasurer, and treasurer in 1927. He became 
a director in 1928 and was elected vice- 
president in 1940, which position he retained 
until his retirement in June, 1942, because 
of ill health, He had also been Goodrich 
head of the Philadelphia Rubber Works 
Co., and up until he retired he was re- 
sponsible for the development of Koroseal 
and chemical sales and traffic divisions of 
the Goodrich company. 

He leaves a wife, a son, a daughter and 
two sisters. 


George A. Dorman 
EORGE A. DORMAN, former rub- 


ber man, died in his home in New 
York, N. Y., October 30. Mr. Dorman 
began his career in the rubber world with 
the Keystone Tire & Rubber Corp. of 
which he was president from 1924 to 1929. 
He then went into the tire business for 
himself until 1932, when he became affliated 
with the NRA as tire-code authority of 
New York City. Then .in 1936 he joined 
the Martin Custom Made Tires Corp. as 
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the treasurer and secretary, but left the 
rubber business in 1941 to become treasurer 
and secretary of the Cole Machinery Mfg. 
Corp., where he remained until his death. 

Mr. Dorman was born in New York on 
December 25, 1888, and was educated in 
local schools. He was a member of the 
Masons, Carlton City Club, and the Tir 
Dealers Association. 

Funeral services were held in New York 
on October 21, and burial followed at 
Mount Zion Cemetery in Queens. 

He leaves a wife, a son and a daughter 





Pierre A. Cady 


apni a long illness Pierre A. Cady, 
54, manager of laboratories at The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., died 
at a New York hospital on October 31. 
Funeral services were held November 2 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Passaic. 

Mr. Cady had been with Manhattan 29 
years and before becoming manager of 
laboratories he had been at different times 
manager of the compound and calender, 
and V-belt departments. He was instru- 
mental in developing many of Manhattan’s 
processes and products. Before joining 
Manhattan the deceased had been with the 
Combination Rubber Co., Bloomfield, N. J., 
and The Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, 
NY 

During the First World War, Mr. Cady 
served in the Army’s Chemical Warfare 
Service, specializing in the development 
of gas masks. He had attended Columbia 
College of Engineering. 

Mr. Cady is survived by his wife, two 
sons, and a daughter. 


R. H. Comley 

ROM abroad comes word of the death, 

on October 13 after a short illness, of 
Rowland H. Comley, joint managing di- 
rector of The Avon India Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Melksham, Wilts., England, and 1945 
president of the Federation of British Rub- 
ber & Allied Manufacturers’ Associations. 
He was also a member of the Councils of the 
Tyre Manufacturers’ Conference, The So- 
ciety of Motor Manufacturers & Traders, 
and the Motor Trade Association and was 
a Fellow of the Incorporated Sales Man- 
agers’ Association. 

Mr. Comley began his business career in 
1906 and was with The Sirdar Rubber Co. 
when it was absorbed by the Avon company 
in 1916. Following service in World War I, 
the deceased returned to the Melksham fac- 
tory and subsequently was made manager 
of the branch at Newcastle. Later he be- 
came director of sales and in 1942 was 
elected to the board and named joint man- 
aging director. 





CANADA 


Report on Polymer Corp. 

Total cost of the Polymer Corp., syn- 
thetic rubber plant at Sarnia, Ont., to date 
was given as $50,826,001 in a report tabled 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa, Ont., 
recently by George Mcliraith, parlia- 
mentary assistant to Hon. C. D. Howe, 

(Continued on page 440) 
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Woldabilily 


-=- another PLUS feature of 
BUTAPRENE ff | 





ANT a synthetic that molds with good- 

looking, rich, smooth sheen? Then 
specify Butaprene N! Your product will 
come from the mold with a beautiful, high 
gloss; practically ready for packing. No 
lacquer, spraying or polishing is necessary; 
finishing operations are reduced to a bare 
minimum. 

And your product not only looks better 
with Butaprene N, it zs better; for perfect 
moldability is only one of the many desirable 
properties of these versatile Butaprene 
polymers. Compression set is unusually low 
—only 14%*; oil and fuel resistance remark- 








ably high. They function well in blistering 
heat or sub-zero cold; are ideal for gaskets, 
sleeves, packings, hose and similar parts 
operating in gasoline, hydraulic fluids or 
lubricating oils. For complete chart showing 
all the properties of the Butaprene N syn- 
thetics write XYLOS RUBBER COMPANY, 
AKRON 1, OHIO. 

*ASTM Method B; formula on request. 










For the best in music 
listen to the 
“Voice of Firestone” 
over N. B. C. Network 
every Monday evening 





Losists: OI *GASOLINE * HEAT * SUB-ZERO COLD - AGING - ABRASION 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 

2,384,925. Elastic Cushioning Means in a Ve- 
hicle Suspension. R. N. Janeway, Detroit, as- 
signor to Railroad Rolling Stock Patents Corp., 
Highland Park, both in Mich. 

2,385,045. Resilient Packing Ring for Shock- 

Absorbing Struts. J. F. Wallace, University 
Heights, assignor to Cleveland Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Cleveland, both in O. 

2. For an Ignition System, an Elbow 
Connector Having a Shield Lined with Insula- 
ting Material, a Central Opening in the Lining, 
at Each End of Which Is a Resilient Terminal 
Member. H. E 


General 


385,191. 


Brunelle, Jr., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Electric Co., a corporation 


; 5 Safety Wheel Including a Pneu- 
matic Tire Attached to the Main Rim, a Solid 
Rubber Tire Attached to a Secondary Rim, and 
a Signaling Device. A. Park MacDicken, Se- 
attle, a. 

2,385,257. Tube of Elasticized Rubber —e 
chloride Film for Packaging a Meat Loaf. 
Cavallito, 1 Y., assignor to W ing- 








Renssela aw 
ot p.. Akron 
2,385,453 Flexible Self-Laying Vehicle Track. 
Leguillo Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
1 Co., ne York, N. 

385,463 Valve Assembly Including Valve 
Means with a Rigid Core Having a Sleeve of 
Resilient Material. <A. J. Penick, Houston, Tex. 

385,48¢ In Forming Thermoplastic Sheets 
of Non- Uniform Thickness, the Use of a Cell 
“Formed of _Two Resilient Sheets of Material 

F. B Hulmeville, and W. ; 
Y “assign rs to Rohm & Haas Co., 
nia, all in Pa 
Brush with Units Formed of Soft 
Resilient Sheet Material Rolled into a Spiral 
Scroll. E. Bernheim, New York, N. Y. 

,385,523. | Thermoplastic Cement to — 
Outsoles to Shoes. H. E. Mz , Swampsc 
assignor to Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., Bane Qn, 
hot a 


ass 











?. 385,490 








385,544. Im a Molding Device, a Tank across 
the. Opening of Which Is a Resilient Flexible 
Member to Be Used in Conjunction with a Mold 
to Shape Material. L. B. Salisbury, La Cres 
cent a, lif 


In Making Prewelt Shoes, the Use 
of “Phermoplast.c coe M. G. St tratton, Wes- 
ton, ass gnor to Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., 
3 st n, th in Mass 

385, 562. Fabric Screen Carrying a Film of 
Vinyl. Halide- Vinyl-Acetate Copolymer, Used for 
Making a Printing Stencil. A. Baczewski,New 
York, N. Y. 


2,385,635. 








In an Antishimmy Device for Air- 
craft Landing Gear Including a Fluid Carrying 
Casing and a Control Piston, Fluid Sealing 
Means Consisting of a Pair of Slotted Strip Mem- 

F 


bers Formed of Resilient Material. Le R. : 
Maurer, assignor to Bell Aircraft Corp., both of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

2,385,662 Elastic Sheet Material Arranged 


about the Leading Edge of a Propeller Blade, as 
Deicing Means. B. Vonnegut, Boston, Mass., 
assignor to Research Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,385,754. Gasket of Deformable Material in 
a Seal for Pressure Vessels. H. D. Baker, as- 
signor to Chemical Construction Co., both of New 
York, N. Y. 

2,385,759. Mounting System Including Plates 
with Rubber between. R. C. Henshaw, assignor 
to Lord Mfg. Co., both of Erie, Pa. 

2,385,769. Wringer Mechanism. A. W. Altor- 
fer, open Ill. 

2,385,816. Sealing Closure. C. P. Krupp, Ak- 
ron, a assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

2,385,847. 
Release Stopper for Vacuum Bottles. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

2,385,857. Strips of Resilient Material as 
Cushioning Device for Radiation Detectors. G. 
Herzog, Houston, Tex., assignor to Texas Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2.385.867 Members of Resilient Material in 
a Throat Microphone. J. M. Kuhlik, assignor 
to HH. B. Kuhlik, both of Brooklyn, N. Y 

2,385,870. Compressible and Expansible Cush- 
ioning Body Formed of Resilient Fibers of a 
Synthetic Thermoplastic Material. W. B. Lashar, 
Fairfield, and R. F. Warren, Jr., Stratford, both 
in Conn. 

2,385,876. Colostomy Apparatus. G. Moore- 
head, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

2,385,941. Seal Construction. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

2,385,995. Undergarment Having a Section of 


Tapered Resilient Body as Vacuum 
A. Skar, 


N. S. Reynolds, 


Relatively Strong Elastic Material to Support 
the Abdomen of the Wearer. A. R. Kneibler, 
assignor to Cooper's Inc., both of Kenosha, Wis. 

2,386,000. In Combination, an Electrical Ap- 
pliance. a Flexible, Insulated Conductor Cord 
Electrically Connected to Its Terminals, and as 
Strain Relief and Reinforcement for This Cord, 
a Thin-Walled, Rte” Sleeve Member of 
Resilient Material. D. McQuiston, Richmond, 
Ind., assignor to Sition Mig. Co., a corporation 
of Ill. 

2,386,017. In a Universal Joint, a Housing 
Member Having a Recess in Which Is Seated 
a Rubber Ring. <A. Venditty, Detroit, Mich., as- 
signor to Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, O. 

2,386,086. In a Reeling Apparatus Including 
a Reel with a Winding Drum tor Storing a Line, 
an Inner Member Extending therethrough, and 
a Sleeve within the Reel, a Body of Rubber-Like 
Material between Sleeve and Inner Member. J. 
D. Beebe, Silver Lake, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,386,151. Rubber Sealing Ring in a Window 
Frame Structure. G. Trautvetter, Jenkintown, 
assignor to Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, both 
in Pa. 

2,386,463. Resilient Mounting. H. H. Hile, 
Riverside, Conn., assignor to United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,386,466. Metallic Conductor, Insulated with 
a Layer of a Resinous Organo-Silicon Oxide Com- 
position. J. F. Hyde, assignor to Corning Glass 
Works, both in Corning, N. Y. 

2,386,474. Wringer. W. L. 
signor to Lovell Mig. Co., both of Erie, Pa. 

2,386,478. Ina Yieldable Torque Transmitting 
Element, Driving Members and a Rubber Col- 
lar on Each Member. H. T. Kraft, assignor to 
General Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,386,496. In a Seal, a Centrally Apertured 
Cup and a Packing Ring of Resiliently Com- 
pressible Material in the Cup. . L. Northup, 
assignor to Chicago Rawhide Mfg., both of Chi- 
cago, III. 

2,386,502. Rubber Surfaces in a Material for 
Absorbing the Vibration from Panels, Etc. P. 
G. Iteik, assignor to General Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 

2,386,578. Apparatus to Form Laminated 
Molded Structures Including a Flexible, Imper- 
vious Bag within Which Are Continued a Form, 
a Support for the Form, and a Flexible, Elastic 
Sheet Secured to the Support and Extending over 
the Form. E. L. Vidal, Washi ngton, D. C., 
assignor to Vidal Corp., a corporation of Del. 
2,386,583 A Textile Machine Unit Adapted 
for Drafting Fibers Having a Surface Layer of a 
Resilient Composition of Acrylic Nitrile and Buta- 
diene Copolymer in Which Are Dispersed Fine 
Particles of Granular Rubber Substance. H. M. 
Bacon, assignor to Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
both if Dayton, O. 

2,386,610. Frictional Mechanism. W. Hz. 
Hunter, Akron, a assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. y. 

2,386,668. In a Double-Acting Double-Ended 
Pressure Differential Operated Motor a Piscon 
Having a Disk-Shaped Body Member of Metal 
and a Flexible Annulus of Synthetic Rubber 
Bonded to its Periphery. R. M. Douglas, Alpena, 
Mich., and R. S. Huyck, assignors to Bendix 
Aviation Corp., both of South Bend, Ind. 


Kauffman, as- 


Dominion of Canada 


439,211. For an Electric Motor, a Braking 
Element Including a aw Brake Shoe. W. G. 
Grimes, Urbana, O., U. 

430,307. A Fibrous Teo Impregnated with 
a Gell Including a Bodied Drying Oil and Rubber 
Chloride. Vellumoid Co., Worcester, Mass., as- 
signee of L. H. Hills, Lancaster, Pa., G, 8, 

430,328. Low Density Cellular Insulating Ma- 
terial from a Cellulose Derivative and Polymerized 
Resin. C. Dreyfus, assignee of C. I. Haney, 
both of New York, N. Y., and M. Martin, 
Cumberland, Md., both in the U. S. A 

430,486. In a Vehicle Wheel Tread, an An- 
nular Rim Having a Wide Tread Surface, a 
Plurality of Pneumatic Annular Shaped Tire 
Shoes, and Inflatable Tubes in the Shoes. OQ. C. 
Schmitz, Golva, N. 19, 2A; 

430,529. A Resistance Element Including Non- 
Insulated Electrical Resistance Wires and Threads 
of Relatively Soft Deformable Non-Metallic 
Plastic Material Interwoven with and Separating 
and Insulating the Resistance Wires. B. Green- 
ing Wire Co., Ltd., assignee of J. W. Galloway, 
both of Hamilton, Ont. 

430,530.  Self-Sealing Fuel Tank. Hunt & 
Winterbotham Ltd., Cam, assignee of E. V. 
Giles, Dursley, both’ in Gloucestershire, England. 

430,576. An Article Formed Entirely of Hard 
Rubber Having a Tensile Strength of from 1,000 
to 9,000 Pounds per Square Inch and an Elonga- 
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tion from about 1 to 80%; the Article Has High 
Resistance to Impact. Joseph Stokes Rubber. Co., 
Ltd., Welland, Ont., assignee of Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J., assignee of 
E. R. ‘eames Philadelphia, Pa., both in the 
G43. 

430, $99 Thermal Insulating Material of Ligno 
Cellulose Fibers Treated with a Waterproofing 
Agent from the Class of Bituminous Asphalt and 
of Solids of Rubber Latex. Wood Conversion Co., 
St. Paul, assignee of C. C. Heritage, Cloquet, 
both in Minn., U. S. A. 

430,605. Hose Coupling for Vacuum Clean- 
ers, Including a Resilient Clamping Ring of 
Elastic Material. Landers, Frary & Clark, as- 
signee of O. M. Anderson, both of New Britain, 
Conn., U. S. A. 

430,656. In a Method of Evacuating and 
Filling Vessels, the Use of an Exhaust Rubber 
in an Exhaust Head, and a Rubber Tube Connec- 
tion Adjacent the Head. Canadian Westinghouse 


Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., assignee of L. 
Lockwood, Madi son, and D. Mullan, Kearny, 
both in N. S. A. 

430,671. ‘The Combination with a Plate Having 


an Opening therein and Covering therefor, of an 
Attaching Device Including a Stud Which Ex- 
tends through an Apertured Socket of Elastic 
Plastic Material. Duffy Mfg. Co., assignee of 
R. A. Boersma, both of Holland, Mich., U. S. A. 

430,707. A Firm, Low-Density Heat Insula- 
tion Material Consisting of Discrete Particles 
of a Regenerated Cellulose Having a Cellular 
Structure and Having as Binding Agent a Phenol- 
Formaldehyde Resin. C. Dreyfus, New York, 
N. Y., assignee of C. I. Haney, and M. E. 
Martin, both of Cumberland, Md., both in the 
558; aks 


United Kingdom 
Protective Coatings on Rubber Ar- 
ticles. B. F. Goodrich Co. 

571,723. Tread Units for Endless Tracks of 
Vehicles. F. E. Burgess. 

571,730. Adhesive Tapes or Sheets. A. H. 
Stevens. (Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.) 

571,846. Shock-Absorbing Connections between 
Relatively Movable Parts, More Particularly in 
Resilient Wheels. J. M. MacLean. 

572,000. Gas-Tight Articulated Joints for the 
Envelopes of Electron Discharge Devices. Stand- 
ard Telephones & Cables, Ltd., and R. N. Hall. 


572.633. Self-Sealing Fuel Tanks. Hawker 
Aircraft, Ltd., and R F. H. D. Coxwell. 

572,048. Road Vehicle Tires. D. S. Ken 
nedy. 
United States 

2,384,936. Woven Elastic Fabric. S. C. Lilley, 


Hamden, and E. E. Foster, Southport, both in 
Conn., assignors to United Elastic Corp., East- 
hampton, Mass. 

2,384,951. Producing Trim Panels by Flock- 
ing Adhesively Coated Fabric. J. R. Millar, Reno, 
Nev., assignor to National Automotive Fibers, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

2,385,318. Articles from Polymeric Vinylidene 
Chloride. R. M. Wiley, assignor to Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

2,385,389. Composite Hose Structure. G. Toep- 
per and J. F. P. Farrar, assignors to Chicago 
Metal Hose Corp., all of Maywood, IIl. 

2,385,460. Insulating Electrical Apparatus. M. 
Omansky, Brookline, Mass., assignor by mesne 
assignments to Jefferson Electrical Co., Bell- 
wood, IIl. 

2,385,486. Thermoplastic Sheets of Non-Uni- 
form Thickness. W. F. Bartoe, Hulmeville, and 
W. R. Speck, Langhorne, assignors to Rohm & 
Haas Co., Philadelphia, all in Pa. 

2,385,921. Forming an Adherent Cellular 
Layer of Plastic on a Glass Surface. J. W. Jor- 
dan, Port Allegheny, assignor to Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing Corp., Allegheny County, both in Pa. 

2,386,634. Electrodeposition of an Insulating 
Layer of an Elastomer and Finely Divided Re- 
fractory Material on to a Flexible Electrical Con- 


ductor. P. Robinson, Williamstown, assignor 
to Sprague Electric Co., North Adams, both in 
Mass. 

2,386,666. Thread-Like Structure of a Rubber 
Hydrohalide. R. P. Dinsmore, assignor to Wing- 


foot Corp., both of Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


430,252. Course Filaments from a Synthetic 
Linear Condensation Polymer. Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Montreal, 


P. e” assignee of R 
Fields, Arlington, N. J., S.A 
430,329. Thermoplastic en Material. H. 
Dreyfus, London, assignee o . i. Cayler, 
Spondon, both in England. 

430,397. Resin-Bearing Fibrous Pulp Article. 
Canal National Bank of Portland. Trustee, Port- 
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$30,406 Artificial Textile Materials 
Synthetic Thermoplastic Highly Polymeric 
tea Fluid Substance. H. Dreyfus, 
Enola: 


from a 
Fiber- 
ndon, 

Fibers, and Like Materials 


ning Synthetic Polymer Dis- 
Solvent. H. Dreyfus, Lon- 


Filaments 
a " Pilament- F 
in an Organi Lic 
oF lar 


Texti le Fibers from Vinyl Resins. 
‘arbon Chemical i “o », Ont., 
igelev, | 
‘onl Charlest Ww Va., U 

430,048 E lectric aa ig aad Working Meth hod 
for Thermo plastics é Mig. Co., Ltd., assignee 
of W. J. Jarrard, M Moritz, and H. P. Zade, 
all of London, England 
430,696 Coating the Surface of a Material 
with a Continuous Film of an Organic Film- 
Formi ng Material Ivania Industrial Corp., 
Fredericksburg, - znee of C ‘rancis, 


ie., Want Harwich, 


United Kingdom 

1,568 Molding Boxes from Laminations of 
Felted Fibrous Mat erials ——— with Syn- 
thetic Resins. Ebonestos Industries, Ltd., and A 


Adhesive Tapes and Sheets. A. H. 
(Minnesot Mining & Mfg. Cc 
941 Attaching a Molded Plastic 
Cap to a Shot or Shell. C. T. Gould 
5 Drying Extruded Tubing 


572,009 
yuston ( 


Thomson-H 


Nose or 


British 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


2,384,846 Resinous Material from the Reac- 
tion Product of Glycerine and Fatty Acids Heated 
with Maleic Anhydride. ( G. Moore, River 
Forest, ‘Ill., assignor to Glidden Co., Cleveland, 
oO. 

2,384,848 Dispersions of Etigtone Polymers. 
F. T. Peters, assignor E 1 Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., both of Wilmir gt n, Del 

2,384,871. Obtaining Raised Fabrics by Treat- 
ing Fibers with an Intermediate Resin, Subjecting 
this Fabric to a Raising Operation, and Then 
Converting the Intermediate Resin into the In- 
soluble Form. iC if Atkinson, Baildon, as 
signor Cou i En tend 
2,384,876 a pee “Obtained * Mixing 
a Natural, Synthetic, Scrap, or Reclaimed Rub- 
ber with an Organic Sulpho Phosphine Halide 
Having Halogen Directly Linked to the Phosphor- 
ous Atom, and Heating the Mixture. T. W. 
Bartram, Nitro, W. Va., assignor Monsant« 
Chemic: 0., St. Louis, Mo 

2,384,880 Thermoplastic Composition 
taining a Polymer of Vinyli “wre — 
Urea Formaldehyde Resin E c 
WwW ] gnors to Dow Che ial Co., 


2,384,881 Thermoplastic Composition Con- 
taining a Polymer of Vinylidene Chloride and a 
Coumarone Indene Resin. E. C. Britton and H 
W. Moll., assignors to Dow Chemical Co., all of 
Midland, Mich 


> 384.882 


Thermoplastic Composition Con- 
taining a Polymer of Vinylidene Chloride and a 
Resin from the Class of the a Natural Resins 
Hydrogen 1ated Rosin C. Britton and 
Moll, assignors to Dow Chemical Co., all 

i, Mict 
Thermoplastic Composition Con- 
ig a Polymer of Vinylidene Chloride and a 
Sulphonamide-Aldeh yde Resin. E. C. 
and H W Moll, ar ssignor to Dow 

M nd Mi > 
3 ‘Therm plastic Composition Contain- 
ing 2 a yo of Vinyl idene Chloride and a Poly- 
vinyl-Acetal Resin itton and H. W 
Moll, assignors to y Chemical Co., all of 
Midland, Mich 

2,384,885. Thermoplastic Composition Contain- 
ing a Polymer of Vi nylidene Chloride and a Modi- 
fied Phenol- Aldehyde Resin. E. C. Britton and 
Dow Chemical Co., all 


tainin 
Toluene 


yl, assignors 

Mich 
a Thermoplastic Composition Contain- 
ing a Polymer of Vinylidene Chloride and a Water 
Insoluble Thermoplastic Cellulose Ether Incom- 
patible at Room Temperature with the Polymer. 
E i and H W. Moll, assignors to 


a fidland, Mich 

2,384, An Acetylthioalkyl Ether of Cellu- 
lose wherein the Alkyl Group Contains at Least 
Two Carbons W. J. Burke, Marshallton, as- 
signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, both in Del 

2.384.889. As a New Composition of Matter, 
Alpha- Chloroacrylon itrile A. M. Clifford, Stow, 
j both in O., assigno rs 


384,902. Separating a Diolefin from a Muix- 
ture of Hydrocarbons Containing a Diolefin and 
an Alkyl Acetylene. E. V. Fasce, Baton Rouge, 
La., assignor to Standard Oil Development Co., a 
corporation of Del. 

2,384,910. Thermoplastic Composition Contain- 
ing a Polymer of Vinylidene Chioride and White 
Shellac, A. W. Hanson and W. C. Goggin, as 
signors to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, 
Mich. 

2,384,916. Producing High Molecular Weight 
Polymers from Unsaturated Hydrocarbon Re- 
actants Containing Chiefly Isobutylene and a 
Small Proportion of a Diolefin. R. L. Holmes, 
Roselle, N. J., assignor by mesne assignments 
to Jasco, ine., a corporation of La. 

2,384,93 Reacting an Alkyl Aryl Ketone with 
a Low Siuiacales Weight Carbonyl Group-Con- 
taining Interlinking Agent Compound from the 
Group of Aldehydes and Ketones Containing Less 
Than 10 Carbon Atoms. E. Lieber, Staten Island, 
N. , assignor to Standard Oil Development 
Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,384,947. Thermoplastic Composition Con- 
taining a Polymer of Vinylidene Chloride and 
an Unmodified Phenol-Formaldehyde Resin. L. 
A. Matheson, assignor to Dow Chemical Co., both 
of Midland, Mich. 

2,384,909. Producing Emulsion Polymerizates 
of Butadienes with the Aid of Water Soluble 
salts of Olefin Sulphonic Acids Contaimng 12- 
20 Carbon Atoms in the Molecule, as Emulsify- 
ing Agent. G. E. Serniuk, Roselle, N. J., assig- 
nor to Standard Oil Development Co., a corpora- 


Thermoplastic Composition Contain- 
ing a Polymer of Vinylidene Chloride and a Com- 
pound of the Formula 

{R—O—R’j—Xn 

Where R and R’ Each Represent an Aryl Group 
from the Class of the Phenyl, Alkylphenyl, Di- 
phenyl, and Naphthyl Radicals; X Is a Hydro- 
aromatic Radical from the Class of the Cyclo- 
hexyl, Dicyclohexyl, Alkylcyclohexyl, and Aryl- 
cyclohexyl Radicals, and n is an Integer from 
1 to 6 inclusive. F. B. Smith, assignor to Dow 
Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

2,384,975. Solid Interpolymer of an Isoolefin and 
a Nonconjugated Diolein. W. J. Sparks, Eliza- 
beth, and R. M. Thomas, both in N. J., assignors 
by mesne assignments to Jasco, Inc., a corpora- 
t n iT sa. 


2.384.984, 


Styrene and Ethylbenzene. oF 
Weizmann, London, England. 

385,018 Preventing the Decomposition of 
Esters of the Class of Monochlorofumrates, 
Monobromofumarates, Monochloromaleates, and 
Monobromomaleates, by Adding Activated Car- 
bon. C. R. Milone, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., 
both of Akron, O 

385,037. Polymerized Nitroethylene. A. E. W. 
England, assignor to Im- 


bat ~,VIl. 
Smith, Norton-on-Tees, 
‘ Industries, Ltd., a corporation 


hemical 

tain. 
: For Sizing Yarns of Regenerated 
Cellulose, an Aqueous Composition Consisting of 
Polymerized Ethylene Oxide, a Wetting Agent, 
and a Substance from the Group of (1) Polymer- 
ized Methacrylic Acid, (2) Salts of Polymerized 
Methacrylic Acid, (3) Interpolymers of Metha- 
erylic Acids and an Acrylic Acid from the Group 
of Acrylic and Polyacrylic Acids, and (4) Inter- 
polymers of Methacrylic Acid with a Compound 
from the Group of Styrene, Vinyl Acetate, 
and Methyl Methacrylate, in Water. G. W. Sey- 
mour and D. Y. Miller, Cumberland, Md., as- 


Irs to Celanese Corp. of America, a corpora- 


Nitroethylene. A. E. W. Smith, 
and C. W. Scaife, Norton-on-Tees, 
ind, assignors » Imperial Chemical In- 
»s, Ltd., a corporation of Great Britain. 
5,166. Diolefins and Vinyl Benzenes. H. M. 
Creek, and T B. McCulloch, 

3 both in Tex., assignors to Standard 
Oil Develos ment Co corporation of Del. 

Coagulating Emulsion Polymeri- 
M. Vanderbilt, Cranford, and N. S. 

y, Jr., Westfield, both in N ip assignors 
by mesne assignments to Jasco, Inc., a corporation 
of La 

2,385,182. Synthetic Rubber-Like Materials 
Obtained by Polymerizing a Mixture of a Saponi- 
fiable Derivative of Alpha-Chloroacrylic Acid 
and a Member of the Group of Butadiene-1, 3, 
Methyl Derivatives of Butadiene-1. 3, Dimethyl 
Derivatives of Butadiene-1, 3, 2-Chlorobutadiene- 
1, 3, Methyl Derivatives of 2-Chlorobutadiene-1, 
3 and Dimethyl Derivatives of 2-Chlorobutadiene- 
1, 3. J. G. Anderson, Trowbridge, and R. Hill 
and L. B. Morgan, Manchester, both in England, 
assignors to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
a corporation of Great Britain. 

2,385,187. Ethylizing Benzene. F. H. Bland- 
ing, Elizabeth, J., assignor to Standard Oil 
Devel opment Co., a corporation of Del. 

: 90 Polymerizing a Conjugataed Buta- 
diene Hydrocarbon in an Aqueous Emulsion in 
the Presence of a Tetra-Alkyl Thiuran Sulphide. 
G. L. Browning, Jr., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments to B. F. Goodrich Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,385,235. Separating Styrene from a Mixture 


with Close- Boiling Aromatic Hydrocarbons Pri- 


anley, 


Goose 


iwoia RUBBER WORLD 


marily from the Group of Ethyl Benzene and the 
Xylenes. R. E. ig Jackson Heights, as 
signor to Lummus Co., New York, both in N. Y 

2,385,240. Water- ‘Resistant Soybean Proteins 
— Composition. H. O. Ware, Kalamazoo, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wil 


Thermoplastic Molding and Ex 
trusion fre on Containing a Vinylidene 
Chloride Polymer and an Alkyd Resin. E. C. 
Britton and H. W. Moll, assignors to Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., all of Midiand, Mich. 

2,385,258. Polymerized Alpha Substituted Acry- 
lonitrile from the Class of Alpha Hydrocarbonoxy, 
Furyl-Oxy, and Furfuryl-Oxy Substituted Acry- 
lonitriles. ‘lift , Stow, assignor to 


Mich., assignor to 
mington, 


n, hin O, 
Vulcanization Accelerator, the 
of Equimolecular Proportions 
of Carbon Bisulphide and 1-(a-Dimethylamino- 
benzyl) Naphthol-2. A. F. Hardman, assignor to 
Wingioot Corp., both of Akron, O. 

2,385,290. Copolymer of Butadiene and Acry- 
lonitrile Plasticized with Isobutyl Trichloro- 
Propionate. J. G. Lichty, Stow, O., assignor 
to Wingtoot Corp., Akron, O. 

2,385,319. For a Pressure-Sensitive Adhesive 
Tape, Rubber Coating Composition Including 
Among Vulcanizing Ingredients a Thiuram Poly- 
sulphide. W. Eustis, Newton, Mass., and G. R. 
Orrill, Western Springs, II1., assignors to Kendall 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

5,3 Acrylonitrile. C. W. Bradley, Old 
Greenwich, and H. S. Davis, Riverside, both in 
os’ assi 4 to American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, 


385.338, 


Addition Prod uct 


a Vulcanization Accelerator, the 
Condensation Product of Mercaptobenzothiazole, 
Cyanamid, and Formaldehyde. R. T. Dean, Stam- 
ford, Conn., assignor to American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, N.. Y. 

Pet Sg Melamine Resin. 

tamford, Conn., assignor to 
mid Co., New York, N. 

2,385,469. Acrylonitrile. D. J. Salley, Stam- 
ford, Conn., assignor to American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,385,470. Acrylonitrile. D. J. Salley, Stam- 
ford, C. W. Bradley, Old Greenwich, and H. S. 
Davis, Riverside, all in Conn., assignors to 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. 

2,385,484. Butadiene. K. A. Wright, Oakland, 
assignor to Shell Development Co., San Fran- 
cisco, both in Calif. 

2,385,531. Lubricating Oil Packaged in a Bag 
of Rubber Hydrochloride 7" Plasticized with 
Dimethoxyethyl Phthalate. J. Osterhof, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, and dua, ES Cheyney, assignors 


P. C. Schroy, 
American Cyana- 


Akron and 
assignors to 


Cheyney, 

J. Osterhof, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Wingfoot Corp, Akron, both in O. 

2,385,549. Acrylonitrile.. Le R. U. Spence, 
Elkins Park, assignor to Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia, both in Pa. 

2,385,550. Unsaturated Nitriles. 
tikins Park, assignor to Rohm 
Philadelphia, both in Pa. 

2,385,551. Making Acrylonitrile from Acetylene 
and Hydrogen Cyanide Reacted in Vapor Phase 
in the Presence of a Catalytic Agent Containing 
a Metal from the Group of Cadmium, Magnesium, 
and Zinc. Le R. U. Spence, Elkins Park, D. J. 
Butterworth, Philadelphia, and E, H. Kroeker, 
Cheltenham, assignors to Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia, all in Pa. 

2,385,552. Dehydrogenation of Aliphatic Ni- 
triles. Le R. U. Spence, Elkins Park, and F. 
Haas, Villanova, assignors to Rohm & Haas Ce, 
Philadelphia, all in Pa. 

2,385,558. Preparing a Liquid Resisting Bar- 
rier in an Impregnated Cable. J. K. Webb, Lon- 
don, England, assignor to International St anda ard 
Elect ric Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2,385,688. Coagulating Dispersions of Poly- 
merized 2-Chloro,3-Butadiene by Means of 
Magnesium Sulphate. A. S. Carter, Wilmington, 
Del., and T. G. Webber, Woodbury, N. J., as- 
signors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2.385.695 Copolymer Consisting of a Lower 
Aliphatic Conjugated Diolefin, an Alkyl Alpha- 
Methylene-Alkyl Ketone, and an Alpha-Methy- 
lene-Alkyl Cyanide. R. R. Dreisbach, assignor 
to Dow Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

2,385,696. Divinyl-Benzene from Diethyl-Ben- 
zene. R. R. Dreisbach, assignor to Dow Chemical 
Co., both of Midland, Mich. 

2,385,705. Butadiene. H. C. Huffman, Long 

each, assignor to Union Oil Co. of California, 

Angeles, both in Calif. 

.385,739. Molding Composition Including a 
Curing Accelerator, a Mixture of a Halogenated 
Hydrocarbon and a Fatty Oil, and a Polymeric 
Derivative of Chloro-2-Butadiene-1,2 Polymer- 
ized in the Presence of Sulphur and Subsequently 
Plasticized until It Has a Plasticity Number of 
0 to 30. H. W. Starkweather, New Castle 
County, Del., and F. N. Wilder, Woodstown, 
N. J., assignors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2,385,879. Supporting Cast Material Having a 


Pn 332.2 a V. E. 
H. 


Le R. Spence, 
& Haas, Co., 


> 11, 
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Resinous Base Including 
Chloride and Vinyl Acetate and a Plas- 
i a Mixture of Tri- 


(Paratertiarybutyl- 


rR s ouion Composition Consisting of 

a Suspension of Thermoplastic 

and a Plasticizer therefor, 
, . 





Sie acini pete, AB Unsaturated Hydro- 
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Treating a Saturated Bicyclic Ter- 
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ing a ‘Semi i te Fi im “ot a Polymeric Or- 
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jrogen ating Butane. 


Manufact ture and Bg orn of Dioe- 





; ‘Low. “Boiling 0 Nor- 
mally Liquid Diclefins 





Dissolved Unsaturated 
Hydrocarbon- Geass i iti 
pound from Liquid Aliphatic 
olefin Concentrate. é 


assignors to Phillips Petroleum Co., a 
tion of Del. 

2,386,355-2,386,356. Separation Diolefins. 
W. A. Schulze and L. C. Morris, Bartlesville, 
Okla., assignors to Phillips Petroleum Co., a 
corporation of Del. 

2,386,365. Polymerizable Unsaturated  Ali- 
phatic Acid from Acrolein and Alpha-Substituted 
Derivatives thereof. H. P. Staudinger, Ewell 
K. H. W. Tuerck, Banstead, and E. H. Brit 
tain, Epsom Downs, all in England, assignors to 
Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

2,386,379. Separating Aliphatic Conjugated 
Diolefins from Hydrocarbon Mixtures. I. [| 
sartlesville, Okla.. assignor Phillips 
t Co., a corporation of Del 

2,386, 403. Liquid ates Composition In- 
cluding Polymerized Chloroprene Dispersed in a 
Solvent therefor. This Composition Contains 
Emulsified Water and Chlorinated — as 
Emulsifying Agent for the Water. A. D. 
jonald, Malden, and J. H. Rishton, Walker 
assignors to B. B. Chemical Co., Boston, 


corpora 


of 








all 


Plasticized Polyvinyl Chloride. FE. R. 
Akron, O., assignor American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, ; 

2,386,427. Mixture Including a Copolymer of 
an Olefin and a Conjugated Diolefin, Para- 
Quinone Dioxime and a 1,3- Epoxybenzofurazane. 
S. Breck, Rutherford, N. J., assignor to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,386,443. Butadiene-Acrylonitrile 
Mixed with a Mixed Ester of the 

R[XY]n 
Where R is the Residue of a Polyhydric Al- 
cohol, X is the Residue of Phthalic Acid, Y is 
an Alkyl Group, and » is an integer. A. R. Davis. 
Riverside, Conn., assignor to American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,386,445. Composition Containing an Esteri- 
fied Aliphatic Polycarboxy Sulpho Acid Frac- 
tional Diester of a Polyoxyalkylene Glycol. M. 
De Groote, University City, and B. Keiser, Web- 
ster Groves, both in Mo., assignors to Petrolite 
Corp., Ltd., Wilmington, Del. 

2,386,446, Composition Containing an Esterified 
Aliphatic Polycarboxy Acid Fractional Monoester 
of a Polyoxyalkylene Glycol. M. De Gr 


Copolymer 
Formula 


oote, Uni 


versity City, and B. Keiser, Webster Groves, 
both in Mo., assignors to Petrolite Corp., Ltd., 
Wilmington, Del 

2,386,448. Making a Rubbery Material by Co- 


polymerizing in Aqueous Emulsion a Mixture of 


Unsaturated Organic Compounds Including a 
Conjugated Organic Diolefin and an Unsatu- 
rated Ketone. R. R. Dreisbach, assignor to Dow 


Chemical Co., both of Midland, Mich 
Recov ery of Rubber- Like 

from Emulsions. R. R. Yreisbach, assignor to 

Dow Chemical C both of Midland, Mich 

: High Molecular , “—. or 

ester.Amides. C. ] Summi 

si t Bell Telepho ratories, 


Products 


86.449 





386.454 
Frosch 
ne La 


Inc x Nes 





86,457. As Vulcanization Accelerator, a Thio- 
dean yl Sulphamine Having the Formula 
CH:—CH: 
~. 
N—C—S—NH» 


»\ ye 
CHe—CH: 
Wi nere Y Is of the Group of Oxygen and —CHe. 





es Rubber a ork: } 
Producing Isobutene by Subjecting 
Normal Butene to the Action of an Acid Treated 
Clay. V. N. Ipatieff and R. E. Schaad, assignors 
Universal Baas Co., all of Chicago, 


86,468 





Isoprene. C. H. Bibb, 


justries, 


assignor to 

nc., h of Pensacola, Fla 
Acrylonitriles. 3. Bi. Brant and xk. +. 
enn., assignors to Eastman 





386,631. 


a Wax, 


Saaueneadiion Product Made from 
a Chloride, a Long-Chain Aliphatic Ni- 





trile, and an Aldehyde. R. A. Pingree, Cranston, 
R : a to Warwick Chemical Co., War 
wick, R 

», 386,661 Improving Butadiene-Acrylonitrile 
Copolymers by Adding Methyl Methacrylate. 

M. Clifford, Stow, and W. D. Wolfe, Cuya 

ga Falls, assignors to Wingfoot Corp., Akron 
lin O. 

386,674. Aqueous Dispersion of Polymers of 
Ethylene of Horny Consistency and Polyisobuty- 
lene. C. F. Flint and R. B. F. F. Clarke, both of 
Blackley, Manchester, England, assignors to Im 


perial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
Great Britain. 

2,386,694. As a New Compound, 2,3-Dichloro- 
propyl Alpha- Chloroacrylate. J. G. Lichty, Stow, 
assignor to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, both in O. 

2,386,696. Non-Hardening, Permanently Tacky 
Adhesive Composition Including Rubber and a 
Substance from the Group of Gutta Resin and 
Balata Resin, in the Proportion of 5:1 by 
Weight. J. Lloyd, assignor to J. Mandleberg & 
England. 

Paper Coated with a Mixture of 
Hydrochloride and a _Bengzene-Soluble 
Vinyl Chloride and Vinylidene 

Manchester, assignor to Wing- 

both of Akron, 


a corporation af 


: , both of Pendleton, 
2,386,700. 
Rubber 
Copolymer of 
Chloride. F. H. 
foot Corp., 








inoia RUBBER WORLD 


2,380,707. Reclaiming a Butadiene Copolymer 
of the Class Produced with Styrene and with 
Acrylonitrile, by Heating It with a Swellin 
Agent Containing Ethyl Alcohol as a Plasticizer, 
D. V. Moore and H. H. Thompson, assignors to 
Wingfoot Corp., all of Akron, O. 

2,386,734. Separation of Conjugated Diolefins 
from Gas Mixtures Containing Them with the Aid 
of Finely Divided Cuprous Halide Particles. I L 
Wolk, Bartlesville, Okla.. assignor to Phillips 
Petroleum Co., a corporation of Del. 
Polymerizing a Butadiene and a 
Vinyl Compound in an Aqueous Emulsion in 
the Presence of a Catalyst from the Group of 
Hydrogen Peroxide and Hydrogen Peroxide Gen- 
erating Compounds and Acetaldehyde. A. M 


Borders, W. D. Wolfe and H. J. Osterhof. 
Cuyahoga Falls, and C. W a Stow, 
assignors to Wi ~~ xt Corp., Akron, both in O 

2,386,736-2,386, Cyanoethylation of Ke. 


tones. H. A. coe, assignor to Resinous Prod 
ucts & Chemical Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 
2,386,744. Plastic Masses Formed by Mechani- 
cally Working together an Organic, Solvent- 
Soluble Condensate of a Saturated, Aliphatic Di- 
cafboxylic Acid and a Polyhydric Alcohol, and a 
Hydrocarbon-Soluble Condensate of a Member of 


the Class of Carbamides and Aminotriazines, 
Formaldehyde, and an Aliphatic Alcohol. F. J 
Myers, assignors to Resinous Products & Chem. 


ical Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dominion of Canada 


430,244. The Product Obtained by Simultane- 
ously Hydrolyzing and Acetalizing an Infusible, 
Insoluble Copolymer of Vinyl Acetate and Dial- 


lyl Phthalate. Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of G. F. D’Ailelio, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

430,249. Wire Coating Composition Including 
a Uniform Blend of a Cellulose Ether with the 
Reaction Product of a Compound from the 


Group of Aldehydes and Ketones, with a Hydro- 
lyzed, Polymerized Vinyl Ester. Canadian In 


dustries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 
D. D. Payne, Nutley, N. J., U. S. A. 

430,250 Furan. Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of O. W. Cass, Ni}- 
agara Falls, N. Y., and L. G. Cliver, Baton 
Rougle, La., both in the U. S. A. 

430,306. The Product resulting from Pouring 


Bodied Dehydrated Castor Oil into a Solution of 
Chlorinated Rubber (Tornesit) in a Solvent In- 
cluding a Compatibilizing Agent from the Group 
of Esters and Ketones. Vellumoid Co., Wor 
ester, assignee of L. H. Hills, Taunton, both in 
Mase., U. 3S; A. 

$30,314. Packaging Material Coated with a 
Highly Moistureproof Composition Including a 
Cyclized Rubber Which Has not Been Fully 
Oxidized and an Oxidation Inhibitor. Wingfoot 
Corp., Akron, assignee of C. M. Carson, Cuya 

10ga Fa bis, both in ©., U.S. A. 

$30,316. Moisture-Resistant Barrier Composed 
of Rubber Hydrochloride and a Copolymer of 
Vinyl Chloride and Vinylidene Chloride. Wing- 
toot Corp., —- of J. P. Maider, both of 
Akron, O., U. A. 

430,317. Heating Guayule Rubber in a Dilute 
Caustic Solution at 150° C. and Then Subjecting 
It to a Solvent Treatment to Extract Resinous 
Matter. Wingfoot Corp., Akron, assignee of 
A. J. Graci a, Cuyahoga Falls, - H. V. Powers, 
Talmadge, both in O., U. S. 

430,318. Composition iicdiailieae a Copolymer of 
Butadiene and Acrylonitrile Plasticized with Iso- 
butyl Trichloro Propionate. Wingfoot Corp., 
Akron, assignee of J. G. Lichty, Stow, both ir 
O,, U.S. As 

430,505. Wire Coating Composition Including 
a Furfuryl Alcohol Condensate to Which Is 
Added a Synthetic Linear Polyamide. Canada 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Leaside, Ont., assignee 
of General Cable Co., New York, assignee of 

Kaurh, Schenectady, both in N. es 





. In an Abrasive Article, a Cellulosic 
Backing Containing a Rubber-Resin Flexibilizing 
Agent Compatible to Aqueous and Waterproof 
Adhesive Binders. Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 


assignee of B. S. Cross, both of St. Paul, Minn., 
U. 3.4 
430,678. Rubber Derivative Formed by Heat- 


ing in a Vacuum a Relatively Thin Sheet of a 
Mixture of Unvulcanized Rubber, a Salt of a 
Strong Acid, a Weak Acid, and Less Than 3% 
Sulphur. Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
& Industrial Research, assignee of T. R. Griffith, 
both of Ottawa, Ont. 


United Kingdom 


571,494. Rubber Composition. Wingfoot Corp 

571,495. Synthetic Rubber Compositions. Wing- 
foot Corp. 

571.496. Resinous Compositions. British Thom- 


son-Houston Co., Ltd. 


571,498. Dielectric and Insulating Composi- 
tions. British Thomson-Houston Co., Lt 
571,560. Keto Ester and Polymers Therein. 


Wingfoot Corp. 
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PRECISION y 




















DEFORMATION OR 
COLD FLOW TEST OVEN 


Specifically developed to accommodate four “Precision” Deformation 
or Cold Flow Testers (see illustration on the left) this oven incorporates 
many unusual “Precision” engineering features which permits easy, 
accurate testing in rigid conformity to A.S.T.M. methods as designated 
above. The tester in conjunction with this oven measures the flow, or 


deformation of a ¥2” cube of plastic, hard rubber or fibre which under- 


THE 


goes a constant, sustained compression of 1000 |bs.—equivalent to 
4,000 Ibs. per square inch, at the specified temperature. Allows four 


specimens to be tested simultaneously. 








The Deformation or Cold Flow Tester can be used to measure the com- 
pression and recovery of sheet packings, cardboard, composition, fiber- 
be board, wood, plywood and rigid elastomeric sheets. It can be used 
wherever the compression and/or recovery is desired using a fixed 
load of from 100 to 1000 Ibs. in increments of 100 Ibs. 


See Your Laboratory Supply Dealer 
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& Stabilizers for Vinyl Polymers. Wing 
ee 

571,¢ Curir ng or Dryi ng and hg og Plastics. 

C. Ni so S; Lt 

571,¢ Plastic ng or ‘Reclai ming ‘Vulcanized 
Rubber. D. Gest« r, Ltd., and A. De Waele. 

571 Resinous Conde sation Products. Brit- 

71,662 Stabilizatic n of Polyvinyl Acetal. 
Wingfoot Cory 

71,695. Thermoplastic Polymeric Material. H. 
Dreyfus 

571,708. Linear Polyamides E. I. du Pont 
e Ne urs & Co., In 

571 Pol —_— Acetal Compositions. Im- 
perial Chem j ries, Lt 

571,73¢ Dehydrogenati ~ = Butenes to Buta- 
diene. Shell Developme 

571,754 Nitriles and Polymers thereof. W. W. 
Triggs. (V 

571,780 Rennes Telchiaatniiions. Ameri- 


wi ( 





lasticizing et Rubber. Bos- 
1 Hose & Rubber C 
Moldable erent oa F. Frank. 
Treatment of Rubber. United States 





1,81 ~ Polymerized Hydrocarbons in Powder 
Porm. Telegraph Construction & Maintenance 


( Ltd., and H. F. Wilson. 

571,826 Oriented Fibers of Hydroxylated 
Vinyl = E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& C ; a 

571,829. Cyanostyrene Copolymers. Wingfoot 


Containing Vulcanized 
Semtex, Ltd., F. G. Mottershaw, 
Griffiths, and P. H. Robin. 

3. Polymers of Ethylene. W. 
h, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
2,008. Condensation Products. E. I. du Pont 


71,832. Compositions 
Oil and Resin. 
g oH 


ae 


Baird, J. S 





de Nemours & Co., Inc., W Burke, and 
F. W. Hoover 

572,030. Coagulation of Aqueous Dispersions 

of Rubber and Rubber-Like Materials. Dunlop 

bber Co., I S. D. Taylor, E. W. Madge, 
ae Mur y 

5 < on A. L. Mond. (Universal Oil 

yo Propionitriles. Wingfoot Corp. 





Age Resisters. Wingfoot Corp. 
Recovering Quebrachitol from Rubber 
Serum. United States Rubber Co 


572,128 


Latex 


MACHINERY 


United States 


Apparatus for Heat Treatment of 
Insulating Material on Wires. G. H. Walton, 
Helsby, J. C. Quayle, Manley, and P. P. Jones, 
Kelsall, assignors to Br Insulated Cables 
Ltd., re 


84,982 






Ex 
Conducting ‘and Insulating Winding 
oki Mass., assignor 
a corporation 





2, 1 Apparatus for Processing and Cur- 
ing Plastic. A. C. Levine, Buffak Y. 





2,385,628. Footwear Vulcanizer. L. J. Larkin 
and J. J. Regan, assignor » La Crosse Rubber 
Mills ¢ La Cx e, Wis 

2, 4 teak Gri pper. H. S. Church, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, ssigr Monarch Rubber Co., 
Hartville, both in O 

2,386,086 Reeli ng oe J. D. Beebe, 
Silver Lake, O., assigr B. F. Goodrich Co., 


New Y rk, N.Y 
386,697 Apparat us for Injection Molding of 
Mat erials. H J. Lynch, Cornwall-on- 
\ 


Dominion of Canada 


47. Apparatus for Use in the Extrusion of 





1 Containing ee 
Ltd Montreal, ©... 
s Del., 
Continuous Melt-Spin- 
n Ribbons, etc., from 
I J ic xolymers. Canadian In- 
1 t F M QO assignee of G 
DeW. Graves, Wilming Del., I >; 
: Tire Buil ilding ’ Appara atus. Wingfoot 
Cort ssignec re 9 Haase f Akron, 
Oo | S \ 


United Kingdom 


8. Apparatus for Effecting Localized Heat 


and Peessane Operations on Veacanteabis or 
Plastic Articles. British Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
nad ] Bir € K 

572,0 Apparatus for Coagulating Aqueous 
Dispersions of Rubber and Rubber-Like Mate- 
riais. Dunlop Rubber C Ltd., S. D. Taylor, 
E. W. Madge nd FE 4 





UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


Device for Holding and Smoothing 
Inner Tubes for Automobile Tires to Be Re- 
paired. G. M. Anderson, Duvall, Wash. 

2,385,368. Cable Slitter. R. J. Montgomery, 
H. G. Montgomery, both of Chicago, 


2.384.803 


assignor t 
Ill. 

4 Mold for Use in a Vulcanizing Ma- 
Employing a Heated Drum and a Pressure 
Tensioned around the Drum. G. D. Marcy, 
Higt hlands, assignor to Boston Woven 
Rubber Co., C ambridge, both in Mass. 
Tube Testing Apparatus. “ Blair, 
Aircraft Product Inc., 


2,385,45€ 
chine 
Band 
Newton 
Hose & 
5,491 
to Standard 
f Dayton, O. 
86,109. Hose 
assignor to Akron 
Wooster, O. 

232 Hose 
San Francis sco, Calif. 
2,386,629. Hose Clamp. E. W. North and W. 
O. Burhe, assignors to National Lock Co., all of 

Rockford, Ill. 





Coupling. D. P. Glessner, 
Brass Mfg. Co., Inc., both of 


B.D: 





Coupling. Mahoney, 


386,562 


Dominion of Canada 


430,320-430,321. Hose Clip. R. C. S. Jamie, 
Pathlow, Warwickshire, and Hunt & Turner 
Ltd., Birmingham, Warwick, both in England, 
assignee of one-half of the interest. 

430,425. Electric Cable Joint. International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. Y., 
U. S. A., assignee of T. R. Scott and E, 


both of London, England. 
. Hose Reel. C. E. Frick, J. R. McCoy, 
J. H. and J. A. Jensen, and E. F. Davis, ex- 
ecutor and ancillary executor under the will of 
G. M. Heller, deceased, G. B. and C. E. Frick, 
JIr., G. D. Whyte and F J. Stackpole, co-part- 
ners as their interest may appear therein trading 
under the name of Philadelphia Valve Co., 
assignor of J. A. Jensen, all of Philadelphia, Pa. 
430,608-430,609. Tractor Wheel. Société Anon- 


Lee, 


yme des Pneumatiques Dunlop, assignee of 
M. E. R. Bernardon, both of Paris, France. 

430,618. Tire Valve. K. V. Baker, Malaga, O., 
U: 8. A. 


United Kingdom 


571,508. Device for Simultaneously Locking a 
Cycle oy and Tire Inflator. W. W. Triggs. 
(F. Head. 

871,570. Foot-Pumps for Inflating Tires. E. 
Able. 

571,817. Apparatus for Ultra-Sonic Testing. 
Wingfoot Corp 

572,001. Creating for Hose, Tubes, etc. F. 
Kay. 

572,026. Mechanism for Twisting together a 


Plurality of Strands. United States Rubber Co. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 





416,469. Atomite. Filler for rubber. Thompson- 
Weinman & Co. Inc., Cartersville, Ga. 

416,4 Restfoam. _Latex foam. Hewitt Rubber 
Corp., Buffalo, N , 

416,486. Rest-Tex. Latex foam. Hewitt Rub- 
ber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

416,496. Lopac. Treated fabrics to insulate 
electrical conductors. Pacific Mills, New York, 
N.Y. 

+1¢ Val-Keen. Sporting goods. Oakes & 





Chicago, II 
elbrick 


., doi business as Tru-Test, 
416,556. Learn to Walk. Footwear. Ett 












Footwear. Nunn-Bush 
yaukee ° i 
gloves, 


Girdles, brassieres, 














id aoe. A. r, doing 
lucts Co., Chicago, Ill 
A th sive cements. O’Sul 

V 9 a. 
yer heels and 
soles. O'S ti, Winchester, 

Va 

f Representation of an oval enclosed 
W 1 which is a drawing of a globe of the 
w wi verched ab ve it; above 
th the words: Extra ‘Quali ty,’ and below the 
rds: “Collins & Fairbanks, 400 Washington 


St. Near Franklin, Boston.” Rainwear. Wm 
I ne’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 

6,64 Representation of a circle, the top 

he word: ‘“‘Synvar,” and the 





word: “Resins.” Resins 


Del. 


nit aining the 





r] Wilmington, 
16 Vultac. Vulcanizing agents and age 
resisters. Sharples Chemicals, Inc., Philadelphia, 
P 
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16,661. Wearso. Hose. Pioneer Rubber Mills, 
San Francisco, Cali 
416,675 “Rufister’s.” Footwear. H. Chaves, 


Boston, Mas 
inflation. In- 
shell of a 
Babson 


res Shoe Co., 





loing business as Chi 

416,682. Representation of an 
flations or flexible linings for the 
assembly for milking machines. 
, Chicz 1Z0, Il. 

416,683. Resproof. Solutions, suspensions and 
emulsions, of synthetic resins for treating tex 
tiles and other fibrous materials. Monsanto Chem 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











416,699. Represent m of a woman with the 
figure eight forming her body. Foundation gar 
ments. El-ee’s Foundations, Newark, 

416,765. Rotovane. Tires. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

$16,781. Cyclecadé. Tires and tubes. Pharie 
Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, O. 

416,785. Wishbone. Arch supports. Scholl Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

416,845. Philco. Rubber molding for air condi- 
tioning equipment. Philco Corp., Philadelphia, 

"a. 

416,851. Wire-Lokt. Abrasive elements, Gard- 
ner Machine Co., South Beloit, III. 

416,859. Velide. Artificial leather. Firestone 


Tire & Rubber Co., doing business as Firestone 
Industrial Products Co., Akron, O. 

416,860. Velohide. Artificial leather. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., doing business as Firestone 
Industrial Products Co., Akron, O. 

416,869. Plasti-Cleer. Baby pants. Goodyear 
Rubber Sundries, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

416,892. Hi-Temp. Gaskets. Pipe Coupling, 
Inc., New York, N. Y E 

416,929. Representation of a warrior with the 
word: ‘Clearseal’’ written above him. Transpar- 
ent film of vinyl resin. Cleaveland Laboratories & 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Peapack, N. 

416,957. 3 in 1. Rubber stz AMPS, holders, and 
pads therefor sold as a unit. S. R. Hershman, 
doing business as Hollywood ia Hollywood, 
Calif. 

417,043. Fanciful circle enclosing the words: 
qphoes of Merritt.’ Footwear. Geo. Merritt 
Shoe Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 

417 045. Fashion Fresh. Footwear. Milius Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, Mo, 





SCRAP RUBBER 


CCORDING to the National Waste Re- 
view, new and tighter restrictions by 
reclaimers on the purchase of scrap rubber 
have caused aig dullness in some east- 
ern sections and sharply limited the market 


elsewhere. The best revision of “Specifi- 
cations for Scrap Rubber” by the Rubber 
Reclaimers Association, effective Septem- 
ber 21, 1945, but published only recently, 


has incorporated in it two types for almost 
all grades, one natural and one synthetic 

ubber scrap. Not more than 10% synthetic 
rubber is permitted in any mixed scrap un- 
less specially provided for by agreement be- 
tween the buyer and seller. Prices for some 
of the major grades have moved downward 
because of the reduced demand. 


Scrap Rubber Ceilings 


Inner Tubest ¢ per Lb 
Red passenger tubes............ ‘ 7% 
Black passenger tubes.............. 6% 
RERCK THOR as 5 o10 4's 2 5500-545 6% 
i $ per 

Tirest Short Ton 
Mixed passenger tires...... 0 

Seadless passenger tires:........ . 26.00 
PES REMMI UREEIOR 5-0 4.0 ic 6-0 556 0 050-000 60 20.00 
OH ER ois cws os cee eae aes 36.00 

Peelingst 

No. 1 peelings (natural and synthetic) 52.25 
(Recap or retread)............. 44.41 

2 peelings (natural and synthetic).. 33.00 
(Recap SUUNCADD os cise es ses 28.05 

No. 1 light colored (zinc) carcass. 57.75 

Miscellaneous Items* 

Air brake hose...... 25.00 
Miscellaneous hose ; 17.00 
Rubber boots and shoes....... saan Bere 
Black mechanical scrap above 115 
SDI. 5 so iss cscs gst aie lw So avera" ee ete pik 20.00 
General household and indus‘rial scrap 15.00 
7 All consuming centers except Los Angeles 


t Akron only. 
* All consuming centers 
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CHARLES E. WOOD, Inc. 
120 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 


flephone —HAnover 2012 GREAT BRITAIN 


Cw Research Encouraged by the Government 
The end of the war finds the United Kingdom keenly conscious 
of the importance ‘to the country of intensive research work both 
CRUDE and SYNTHETIC by the government and industry and hence for the need of more 
technical education in general and of expert training in research 
vork in particular. To insure the availability of the larger number 


4 ps ~ Ss 
RI IBBER i trained scientific investigators desired, research workers and pe 


students are to be encouraged by special grants and allowances de 

to be made by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Re 

search. There will be maintenance allowances for qualified stu kr 
Cwr9 dents who are unable to get from other sources the cost of main- 

tenance and training, and approved fees and grants will also be 

paid. Students would probably have to undertake some teaching pc 


BALATA COQUIRANA sd | i pe fe 


Senior research awards tenable at any institution in Britain 
approved by the advisory council and approved fees for two and fr 
SORVA MASSARANDUBA possibly three years will be_granted investigators of acknowledged pe 

standing for researches of exceptional timeliness and promise in 
which they are personally engaged. Grants may be made to en- Tl 


able investigators loy an assisté and t has - 
SOUTH AMERICAN GUMS se i ne ppt lem Ai maa ete 


Technical education, apparently of a more general nature, is of 
to be provided by a nation-wide scheme to include all classes ty 
ow of workers from craftsmen to research experts and managers, 

Miss Ellen Wilkinson, Minister of Education, discolsed in an P' 
address to the Bristol Association for Commercial and Industrial ° 
MEMBERS—Rubber Trade Assn. of N. Y. Inc. — Education. To further this plan almost £500,000 has been allotted y 
: . for construction work in the next 12 months. Great interest is 
Commodity Exchange Inc. being shown in the scheme, and an announcement that next year a 
a training college for technical teachers is to be started at Bolton 
aoe called forth more than 500 applications. 
F As to rubber technology in particular, several established edu- 


cational institutions in England and Scotland have begun the fall 
semester by offering special courses for those intending to enter 





























the field of rubber planting or of rubber goods manufacture. In Be 
Scotland, the North of Scotland College of Agriculture, Aber- 

i A 4 B @ ] a | / -\ T E « deen, has begun special classes to prepare men for administrative es 
and executive work on rubber and tea plantations; while the a 


I ; 
be Y |) rR re) > 4 } D FE & Royal Technical College, Glasgow offers day and evening courses 
° ? = “ 


in chemical subjects and rubber technology, among others. 


o > 4 i D E & At the Aston Technical College, Aston, Birmingham, evening ES 
‘ourses in rubber technology were started with T. E. Gray as 
U.S. P. TECHNICAL AND SPECIAL GRADES) lecturer. The syllabus follows: crude rubber production : wild 
rubber, plantation rubber; compound preparation: washing and 

drying, refining, plasticizing and mastication, mixing, compound- 4 

ing ingredients; processing: sheeting, calendering, extruding, solu- 8 

tions and doughs, textile impregnation, cage i product iabri- f 

cation: solid and pneumatic tires, mechanical goods including rub- ‘ 








RINE 


MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





bk Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 

t SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

} Distributors 

rk WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 
: G.S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
* ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
‘ FOR LOW HEAT BUILD-UP, USE PHILBLACK A 
oe ORIGINAL PRODUCERS “Or = 


means te te ABLE 2 2) g a aA as war a - (FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 304) 


©1945 Marine aisaeaiiiens Sean Corn 
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To speed and improve synthetic rubber com- 
pounding, the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company has 
developed a new line of hydrocarbon plasticizers 
known as the S/V Sovaloids. 

The new plasticizers, already in use in many mills, 
possess special characteristics that are entirely dif- 
ferent from those of plasticizers previously obtained 
from petroleum. These special properties fit them 
particularly for the processing of many synthetic 
rubber compounds. 

The S/V Sovaloids are available now in a number 
of different grades, covering the processing of many 
types of synthetic rubber. The captions under the 
pictures on this page give some of the advantages 
of four grades of Sovaloids. See your Socony- 
Vacuum Representative for facts and figures, and 
assistance on applications to your operations. 





; helps produce 
smooth GR°-S stocks with excellent 
dielectric properties. It is an aid in 
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makes Neoprene flexible at extreme low 
temperatures (down to minus 60° F.). Thus, it is invaluable in 
processing Neoprene for such uses as airplane parts. 





is recommend- 








processing extruded and calendered 
stocks such as cable castings. It 
cuts milling and compounding time. 


g abs 


CALL IN SOCONY-V 





improves 
processing of stock for innertubes 
and many other items. It speeds 
breakdown on the mill, minimizes 
sticking and is useful in lubricating 
extruded compounds 





We 


ACUUM PROCESS PRODUCTS RESEARCH AND SERVICE— 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE”— MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.s .T.—NBC 
? 


ed for use in Neoprene compounds 
requiring large amounts of softener 
without subsequent blooming, such 
as those used in printing rolls. It is 
also a plasticizer for other more con- 
ventional Neoprene compounds. 








if 
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COMPOUNDS CURED AND UNCURED ®@ PLANTATION RUBBERS @ BALATA @ 


MEYER: BROWN 
CORP. 


Founded 1894 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WILD RUBBERS ® GUAYULE © NEOPRENE @ BUTYL RUBBER ® VISTANEX 





@ SLUVd LIT1dS @ SAMIL OLNV @ AINIYAISA1Od @ SNISIY TANIA @ FLVYAING @ JLVI9DV @ SDITANDV @ 'S WYNN 








WITH THE INCREASED USE OF 
SYNTHETICS WE HAVE 
BEEN ASKED TO SUPPLY BOTH 
STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE CUTTING, 
GRINDING, TRIMMING, ETC., 
OF THE MANY COMPOUNDS 
NOW IN USE AND WILL 
WELCOME YOUR’ INQUIRIES 
DEALING WITH THESE AND 
KINDRED OPERATIONS. 


FINE 
TOOLS 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 
175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 


Pacific Ccast Representatives: 
Lombard Smith Co. 
New York Office: 2032 Santa Fe Ave. 
261 Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ber-metal engineering components, methods of molding, misceila- 
neous goods; physical and chemical testing: various testing pro- 


| cedures with typical results. The program has been arranged in 


such a way as to enable students, particularly men returning from 
the Forces, to join at any stage. 

Then, in cooperation with the Midland Section of the Institu- 
tion of the Rubber Industry, the British Rubber Producers’ Re- 
search Association gave a course of lectures held in Birmingham, 
as follows: 

October 9. “The Mechanical Properties of Highly Elastic Ma- 
terials,” L. R. G. Treloar. 

October 16. “The Relation between the Swelling and the 
Mechanical Properties of Rubbers,” G. Gee. 

October 30. “Bond Resonance and Its Bearing on the Chemistry 
of Rubber,” L. Bateman. 

November 6. “The Oxidation of Rubber. A Kinetic Approach,” 
J. L. Bolland. 

November 13. “X-Ray Structural Analysis of High Polymers,” 
G. A. Jeffrey. 

November 20. “The Chemistry of Vulcanization,” G. F. Bloom. 
field. 


Papers Presented before the LR.L 


The papers to be presented before the various sections of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry during the 1945-46 season 
include : 

London Section. October 8. “Electrically Conductive Rubber,” 
D. Bulgin. 

November 12. “Postwar versus Prewar Selling,” P. W. How 
ard. 

November 26. “Synthetic Polymers in the War Effort,” S. J. 
Skinner. 

January 14, 1946. “The Substitution of Natural Latex by Syn- 
thetic Latex and Reclaim Dispersions,” S. D. Sutton. 

February 11. “The Influence of Temperature on Resilience,” 
L. Mullins. 

Manchester Section. October 22. “New Methods of Molding,” 
S. Buchan. 

November 19. “The Effect of the War on the British Rubber 
Industry,” H. J. Tew. 

January 21, 1946. “Mechanical Properties of Elastic Materials,” 
L. R. Treloar. 

March 18. “Rubber in the Printing Industry,” J. A. Morrison 

Midland Section. October 8. “The Rubber Industry: Overseas 
Production and Export Policy,” H. C. Chapman. 

November 12. “Production of Natural Rubber. Transition 
from War to Peace,” F. D. Ascoli. 

December 10. “Postwar Rubber Prospects in the U. S. A.,” 
L. H. Bennett. 

January 14, 1946. “Oil-Resisting Synthetics: Some Uses and 
Applications,” J. Birkbeck. 

March 11. “Synthetic Elastomers,” J. W. Davidson. 

April 8. “Rubber-Anti-Vibration Devices,” H. F. L. Jenkins. 

Scottish Section. November 20 (Edinburgh). “From Old to 
Modern Methods of Manufacture,” H. J. Stern. 

December 11. (Glasgow.) “Costing and Wage Payment,” W. H. 
Lundie. 

January 22, 1946. (Edinburgh.) “Industrial Welfare as Applied 
to the Rubber Industry,” F. Monk. 

February 19. (Glasgow.) “Thiuram Disulphides in Compound- 
ing,’ G. D. Morrison and T. Shephard. 

March 20. (Edinburgh.) “Textiles Technology as Applied to the 
Rubber Industry,” Mr. Appleyard. 


Radio Heating Exhibit 

What is claimed to be the world’s first exhibition of radio 
heating was held the week of September 21-28 in London by 
Rediffusion, Ltd., maker of Redifon radio heating sets. Various 
heating models, both small and factory scale, were shown, and 
a variety of products made with the aid of these devices was dis- 
played, including rubber moldings, disks, gloves, hot water bot- 
tles, a tire, and footwear. It is claimed that the method is also 
suitable for heating bales of rubber as they arrive, that promising 
results have been obtained in repairing giant tires, and also in 
drying latex. At present, however, radio heating seems most 
useful in its application to plastics, gluing, drying, and metals. 
Indeed it is admitted that as regards rubber, the process needs 
much experimental development because of the problems posed by 
the properties of the material and the great variations in be- 
havior of different stocks. But for a proper solution of the prob- 
lem of the application of radio heating to rubber, close collabora- 
tion between the rubber chemist, the manipulator, and the radio 


engineer is necessary. 
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miscella- Seaming Polyvinyl Sheeting 
ng pro- In its August 25, 1945 issue, India Rubber Journal mentioned 
anged in the use in America of a device for forming seams on polyvinyl 
ing from chloride sheeting. The journal now learns from Herts Pharma- 
ceuticals, Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, of a new machine made 
Institu- for this company by Murphy Radio, Ltd., for the same purpose. 
ers Re: We are told that “on the principle of two electrodes in the form 
ungham, of wheels connected to a source of alternating current at radio 
ae frequency (e.g. 50 to 80 megacycles per second), the wheels being | 
Stic Ma- lightly spring-loaded to exert a pressure on an insulating material 
placed between them, perfect seams are produced.” The source 
and the current is a radio frequency oscillator unit. 
: The mechanism and cycle of operations are very similar to 
remustry those of an ordinary electric spot-welding machine, it is stated. 
7 The time required for making a weld depends on the thickness of | 
proach, the material used, but in any case is very short, and two 0.15-inch | 
: P layers of polyvinyl chloride can be sealed in half a second. To 
PanerS, deal with various thicknesses, two degrees of radio frequency 
power output can be selected by means of a front-panel switch. | 
Bloom. Although the device is primarily designed for lap-welding up to | 


a total thickness of %4-inch—nominally used in the packaging 
trade, particularly for hermetically sealed containers—the ma- | 
terial to be treated should have a high power factor, should be | 
a sufficiently good insulator to avoid breakdown by voltage across 





of the the electrodes, and must be a true thermoplastic. In other words, 

season the machine is chiefly useful for polyvinyl chloride and cellulose 
esters. 

ubber,” So far the machine has not yet been applied to the manufacture 


of waterproof garments, but its success in other fields justifies the 


nt pints, Het Ys other fields justifies the | e¢ ny’ k thin’ | \” 
. How on lag it will not be long before the waterproof industry also ™ he Jus Cep ro iil i Ong: 



























” S J. : 
‘ Compu Wows Like Old Man River, 
y Syn- : 
4 = — ee Works Co., Ltd., recently acquired a the Stanford Web Guide 
ience,” new factory at Birtly, Durham. The company, manufactured the ~ i a 
important H.A.I.S. cable used in operations to combat the mag- just keeps rollin along, 
Iding,” netic mine. ° 5 
“ The formation of De La Rue Extrusions, Ltd., with a capital with pr actically no care or 
Rubber of £50,000 in 50,000 shares of £1 each, has been reported. The attention. It S such a very 
company is to manufacture and deal in plastic articles and sub- ° ° ° 
rials,” stances (whether produced by extrusion or otherwise), molding simple device that it func- 
materials, molded goods, building materials, filling compounds, ; a p p 
rrison fire- vim — materials, electrical and insulating goods and tions the fectly yeat after 
erseas materials, chemicals, colors, etc. The directors are: B. C. Westall, ear aiter year. 
‘ director of Thos, De La Rue & Co. Ltd.; C. GR. Ashton, di y . y na 
1sition rector of Thos. De La Rue Plastics, Ltd., and De La Rue In- , 
sulation, Ltd.; H. P. Bridge, director of the last two companies; Perfectly ? did we 
ae ns : . oh ae aca. a en of those two companies; say? Well, we absolutely 
. E. S. A. M. Stackhouse (American), president and secretary 9 aC : 
Ss and of Extruded Plastics, Inc. guar antee to hold trim or 
De La Rue Insulation has arranged with Metropolitan Vickers weave to within 1/16’ plus 
: . , 
kins. - ma ee ee or minus, and that S SO 
Id to 
‘ much better than any 
sis other web guide can do 
plied that it seems perfect by 
yund- comparison! 
o the oath ae na Fag posseralin: 
eb Guide in your plant, without 
Pit beset ene without f= el If 
ROLL MODEL it doesn’t do everything we say it 
will, on your own equipment, then 
it’s our machine and you owe us not 
even thanks! 
radio 
n by . 
rious Yes, the Cambridge Surface Pyrometer takes the 
_ guessing out of temperature determination of still or 
nee moving rolls. This accurate, rugged, quick acting, 
also easy-to-use instrument will go a long way in eliminat- 
ising ing the multitude of troubles due to improper surface ALi tO MATIC 
: “ temperature of rolls. Send for literature. WEB (5 | | IDE 
10s 
tals. 
ct CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., Inc. 
| by 3709 Grand Centro! Termine! = New York 17, N. Y. You can’t afford to be without a Stanford” 
e- 
rb. tay vicrom sonn®| CAMBRIDGE MMW STANFORD ENGINEERING CO. Wait 
<a ee ‘oun ROLL * NEEDLE * MOLD | SALEM. ILLINOIS e TORONTO, CANADA 
a @toan... no a 7 
a 4 *IPYROMETERS 
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FLEXO JOINTS 


make pipe flexible with 

the safety of rigid fittings 
FLEXO JOINTS are used wherever a flexible or swing pipe 
joint is required to convey steam, air, water, oil or other 
fluids through pipe lines that are moved or swung in 
different directions. They are also used to supply machinery 
er equipment with any fluid while in motion. 
FLEXO JOINTS are reasonable in first cost, have long life 
and their maintenance cost is negligible. They are really 
trouble proof; just 4 simple parts—no springs, delicate 
parts or ground surfaces. They are equally as simple to 


install and service. 
from |4 inch to 3 inches. 


Seay 
GEG Write for bulletin. 
| FLEXO SUPPLY CO.., Inc. 


4218 Olive St. St. Louis (8), Mo. 


4 styles — pipe sizes 


In Canada: 
S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 115 Dupont St., Toronto 5, Ont. 





























ia ie utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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Co., Trafford Park, Manchester, to take over as from October 
1945, the latter’s section which manufactures laminated plastics 
marketed under the trade name “Traffolyte.” The De La Ru 
company has a factory under construction where Traffolyte wil! 
be produced in future, but until this is completed, the goods wil! 
continue to be made at the Trafford Park plant. 

The Northwestern Rubber Co. of Litherland, Liverpool, re¢ 
cently became a British limited company and no longer operates 
under American law. The company’s name has been changed t 
Northwestern Rubber Co., Ltd. Its stated objects are to carry 
on business of manufacturers of rubber, reclaimed rubber and 
allied products, and goods made therefrom, dealers in rubber and 
vulcanized and unvulcanized wares and merchandise, etc. Th 
capital is given as £120,000. 

Technoplastics, Ltd., is a new company with headquarters in 
Edinburgh and capital of £20,000 formed to manufacture and dea 
in thermosetting and thermoplastic materials, resins, condensatior 
products, gums, etc. 

Major Francis B. Shaw, R.T.R., has been released from the 
Army and has rejoined the machinery manufacturing firm, Francis 
Shaw & Co., Ltd., Corbett St., Manchester 11. 

Kaufman, Heyworth & Co., Ltd., London House, 3 New London 
St., London E.C. 3, has announced that as Robert Paul Kaufman 
has changed his surname to Marchant, the company has taken 
the opportunity to change its name to include the names of the 
three directors: Marchant, Heyworth & Swift, Ltd. No other 
changes, however, have been made in the organization. 





SWEDEN 


Comparative studies of the performance of tires made from 
German Buna rubber and from natural rubber were carried out by 
the Stockholm bus system in 1944. It was found that bus tires 
made from Buna were markedly inferior to those made from 
natural rubber. The average life of Buna tires scrapped by the 
bus company in 1944 was 24,385 kilometers, while the average 
life of tires scrapped during 1943 and evidently made from natural 
rubber was more than four times that figure. 





FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Rehabilitation Plans Progressing 


Various measures to further both the rehabilitation of Malaya 
and of the Malayan rubber industry are now effective. In connec- 
tion with the rehabilitation of the country, it is announced that 
Sir Harold MacMichael, High Commissioner for Palestine, has 
been requested by the government to proceed to Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya. 

The Malayan Rubber Estate Owners Co., newly formed in 
London to carry out a scheme for putting the rubber planting 
industry in Malaya on its feet again, reports goods progress. Latest 
available information states that 377 estate owners, representing 
1,321,933 planted acres have now become members, which means 
that practically all the estates with headquarters in London which 
could have joined the scheme, did so; but a large number of estate 
owners domiciled in the Far East have not yet been able to 
follow suit. The company has a new board including the follow- 
ing: Sir John Hay (chairman), F. D. Ascoli, T. B. Barlow, 
H. F. Copeman, A. P. Hadow, H. B. Egmont Hake, C. J. Jenkins, 
Sir Eric Macfadyen, F. E. Maguire, and J. L. Milne. The board 
appointed F. W. Jones to be the company’s chief executive officer 
in London. 
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Rubber Purchasing under One Authority 

The British Military Administration in Singapore has ap- 
ointed the Malayan Rubber & Produce Buying Unit to be the 
sole owners of rubber in Malaya—presumably the rubber left 
behind by the Japs. Official information reveals that early in 
October 25,000 tons of rubber in bulk were discovered in North 
lohore, 8,000 tons in South Johore, and about 350,000 gallons of 
latex. According to a Japanese estimate, there should be an addi- 
tional 42,000 tons of rubber ready for export in parts of Malaya 
uutside of Johore. The government took over the rubber at a 
price of 36 Straits cents a pound (about 20¢ U. S. currency). 

It is interesting here to quote a few London opinions called 
forth by this transaction. The rubber correspondent to the 
Financial News considers it doubtful whether Malayan producers 
could operate at a profit at this figure even with full crops. While 
r. B. Barlow, chairman of the Rubber Growers’ Association, a 
director of the Malayan Rubber Estate Owners Co., and chair- 
man of the Badek Rubber Estate, Ltd., considers 36 cents a 
pound for first quality rubber “an artificially low price.” 

If one considers the present situation in Malaya as reported 
by eye-witnesses, one is inclined to agree that at least until rub- 
ber production is on a fairly normal basis again, the price will 
indeed prove low for many estates. 


Condition of Plantations and Factories 

Bit by bit a picture of Malayan conditions begins to emerge. 
By all accounts, damage to the plantations themselves has been 
less than was at first feared might be the case. In some areas 
trees were apparently not touched at all, and the rest the trees 
thus had should prove highly beneficial even where neglect has 
encouraged dense growths of weeds. Indeed, according to one 
school of estate practice, such undergrowth—in the case of mature 
trees at any rate—helps maintain favorable soil conditions for 
Hevea, which is reflected in superior bark conditions. Less en- 
couraging is the news that large stretches of young rubber have 
been cut out to make place for Jap Victory gardens. If these 
trees were valuable young budgrafts or clonal seedlings, the 
damage may prove to be serious. 

If, on the whole, plantations themselves appear to have suffered 
little, the factories and other buildings on estates seem to have 
been thoroughly stripped of machinery, appliances like refriger- 
ators, geysers (for heating bath water), and electric fans, to say 
nothing of furniture. Replacements will take time, thereby de- 
laying operations. 

But apart from all this, is the problem of labor. The planter 
returning to Malaya is likely to find his imported coolies scat- 
tered and available labor far less tractable than formerly, espe- 
cially where a Communist element prevails. At present there is, 
of course, also a lack of experienced estate managers and assist 
ants, but this situation will soon be remedied by the arrival of 
about 300 planters scheduled to land in Singapore by the end of 
the year. 

Another important obstacle to the operation of estates now is 
the severe shortage of transport in Malaya. To relieve this, 
Washington has been requested to relax restrictions on lend-lease 
equipment. 





FAR EAST NOTES 


With an eye on Indian plans for industrial expansion, an In- 
dian publication directs attention of prospective Indian industrial- 
ists toward Australia as a possible source for supplying various 
types of machinery including such as are required for the manu- 
facture of plastics, electric wires and cables, rubber goods, chemi- 
cals, sporting goods, and bicycles. 

Following a conference in Bombay last July, an All-India 
Plastics Manufacturers’ Association recently was formed. The 
Indian Government has been urged to aid the new industry by 
facilitating the importation of necessary plant. The need of ade- 
quate training of additional scientists and technicians was em- 
phasized, and it was pointed out that this would require the pro- 
vision of greater facilities in India as well as the sending of 
students to the United States and the United Kingdom. 

The press states that Java was ready to ship a cargo of 8,500 
tons of natural rubber to the United States on the American 
Victory Ship, Canton Victory, from Batavia’s port of Tandjong 
Priok. Altogether about 15,000 tons of crude rubber are said to 
be available for immediate shipment from that port, while un- 
determined amounts are waiting at other ports. 


| 
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EVER before have such profound changes taken 


place in chemical industry—with so few details 
generally publicized—as in the war years just past. 
New techniques, new materials, new equipment, whole 
new chemical industries have sprung into being. 
Much has happened which, for security reasons, could 
not be revealed until now. 
Here is your opportunity to see and hear how peace- 
time applications of war-born changes may affect your 
plants, your markets, your profits. It’s the 20th 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, which will be 
held at Grand Central Palace in New York City. 
February 25-March 2, 1946. 
What you will see at the exhibits, what you can 
learn there by talking with exhibitors’ technical 
representatives, may shape your thoughts and actions 
for months to come. 
For every chemist, chemical engineer, and production 
head throughout industry, this year’s Exposition is- 
more than ever before—a “must.” No executive 
responsible for the future of any business depending 


on chemical process, in his own or customers’ plants, 


can afford to pass it up. 


Attendance will pay you well. 
Be there with your associates! 











Management of 
International Exposition Co. 
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help build a more effective business organization. 


Illustrated folder on request 


¢ Industrial Engineering «Methods «Plant Layout 
«Production Flow «Work Standards and Costs 
¢ Job Evaluation « Wage Incentives «Architecture 
¢ Structural Engineering «Civil Engineering. 


The successful future of many a business hangs 
on the thread of making a decision 
to do something today. 
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Joseph C. Lewis, President 
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Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Plastics in Practice. A Handbook oi Product Applica- 
tions.” John Sasso and Michael A. Brown, Jr. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 1945. Cloth, 7% x 10!% inches. 
192 pages. Price $4. 

The authors of this book have done a commendable job in 
assembling iniormation for the reader who is not an expert in 
plastics, but who, as an engineer, designer, or businessman, is 
interested in plastic materials primarily from the viewpoint of 
what use they may be to him in improving his product increas- 
ing his sales, and lowering his costs. To answer these questions 
in the quickest and most ‘practical manner, the properties of the 
various plastics and fabricating methods are discussed in direct 
relation to proved, successful commercial uses. More than 100 
case studies have been assembled, each typifying the use of a 
particular plastic or fabricating method. 

A brief introductory section sets up a frame of reference by 
including with the short explanation of the various groups of 
thermosetting and thermoplastic materials and their processing 
methods, specific case numbers, which in the next section of the 
book show how, tor example, cotton-flock-filled phenolic plastic 
compound is used for the compression-molded vacuum-cleaner 
motor hood or how vinyl chloride polymers and copolymers are 
used for wire and cable insulation. These case histories are fol- 
lowed by a section on new developments which describes both 
new materials and new methods. Included here are discussions 
of nylon and new styrene polymers and copolymers for molding, 
and a new styrene elastomer, the use of low-viscosity vinyl 
butyrals combined with GR-S for shoe soles, silicone resins, post- 
formed laminates, pulp-preiorm molded parts, and resin-paper 
sheets. 

Realizing the necessity of defining what was meant by the 
word “plastics” in planning the coverage of this book, the authors 
arrived at the following definition as far as their book was con- 
cerned: “Synthetic organic polymers processed into parts or 
articles by molding, laminating, casting, machining, not includ- 
ing suriace finishes, fibers or those compounds commonly known 
as synthetic rubber.” 


“A General Account of the Development of Methods of 
Using Atomic Energy for Military Purposes under the Aus- 
pices of the United States Government, 1940-1945.” H. D. 
Smyth, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Paper, 57% by 9 inches. 186 pages. Price 35¢. 

As indicated in the foreword by Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves to this 
report by H. D. Smyth, chairman of the department of physics 
of Princeton University and consultant to Manhattan District, 
U. S. Corps of Engineers, no reason exists why the administrative 
history of the atomic bomb project and the basic scientific knowl- 
edge on which the several developments were based should not 
be available now to the general public. Dr. Smyth, however, in 
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his preface states that the average citizen cannot be expected to 
understand clearly how an atomic bomb is constructed or how 
it works, but there is in this country a substantial group of engi- 
neers and scientific men who can understand such things and 
who can explain the potentialities of atomic bombs to their fel- 
low citizens. The present report has been written for this pro- 
fessional group. In view of the considerable national and inter- 
national controversy on the subject of atomic energy at the 
present time, this report, even as incomplete as it is, should be 
required reading and in fact a civic responsibility for all tech- 
nically trained persons as indicated by Dr. Smyth. 

In addition to the refresher course in radioactivity and nuclear 
physics provided in the first two chapters, the several appendices 
provide a further discussion of some of the basic facts and meth- 
ods used, such as methods of observing fast particles from nuclear 
reaction, delayed neutrons from uranium fission, and a_ brief 
supplementary description of the first self-sustaining chain react- 
ing pile as erected by Fermi and his collaborators in the Fall 
of 1942. 


The main body of the report in describing the administrative 


and policy problems and decisions in connection with the work on 
atomic bombs enables the reader to bring himself up to date on 
the tremendous scope of this great effort with regard to personnel, 
industrial and governmental organizations involved, and the 


presently existing plants and equipment for atomic bomb produc- | 


tion and research. 


“The Story of the Dutch East Indies.” Bernard H. M. | 
Viekke. Published by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. Cloth, 534 by 8% inches. 233 pages. Illustrations. Index. | 


Price $3. 

Two years before the appearance of “The Story of the Dutch 

East Indies” the Harvard University Press published Dr. Vlekke’s 

“Nusantara, a History of the East India Archipelago,” a schol- 

arly work received with acclaim by the critics. The publishers, 
we are told, felt that there was also need of a simple narrative 
calculated to appeal to the general reading public and to the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces in particular. So the present book, 
based on the earlier, more erudite work, makes its timely appear- 
ance. 

It pictures for us in interesting fashion the beginnings of Indo- 
nesian civilization and the dominance of Hindu culture which, 
introduced at the beginning of the Christian era, fostered by suc- 
cessive waves of Hindu immigrants and under various Hindu and 
Hindu-Javanese dynasties, flourished until close to the end of the 
Fourteenth Century when, with the downfall of the last and 


most glorious kingdom of Java, the Empire of Madjapahit, it 


was destroyed and replaced by Mohammedanism. 

We learn of the growing power of Islam, of the appearance in 
the Indies of the Europeans—first Marco Polo, much later the 
Portuguese, and in their wake the Dutch and the British and 
the inevitable rivalries that resulted. We watch Batavia rise 
under the efforts of Jan Pieterszoon Coen; the formation of the 
Dutch East India Co., and the rise and fall of the commercial 
empire it built. We follow the maze of historical events which 
led to the taking over of Java by the British in 1811, their with- 
drawal again five years later, and of Raffles’ tireless, often fruit- 
less, but finally successful attempts to gain for the British a 
foothold in the Malacca Strait. 

With the introduction of the “Culture System” about 1831 
came the dawn of a new era for Java, when the export crops be- 


gan to be developed—sugar, coffee and indigo, tea, tobacco, oil | 


palms, and cinchona. 

Dr. Vlekke sketches for us the beginnings of Indonesian na- 
tionalism which, unfortunately, has now flared into open rebellion ; 
he explains the Japanese attempts toward economic domination 


and political penetration of Java in the 1930's, and finally brings | 


us to the actual invasion and occupation of the Indies. 

In short, the little book gives a comprehensive, highly informa- 
tive, and colorful story of the Indies, which is enhanced by well- 
selected illustrations and clear maps. It may therefore appear 
to be captious to point to a few odd omissions. In his discussion 





of the efforts of the liberals about 1860 to improve the lot of | 


the Indonesians, for instance, Dr. Vlekke refers to the part played | 


by a novel; he briefly states the nature of the book, gives the | 


name and even the pseudonym of the author, but does not divulge 
the title of the book itself! 

Again, he dismisses the important subject of rubber cultivation 
in a few strangely inept sentences, concluding with the remark: 
“Tt is interesting that as late as 1914 Java and Sumatra together 
produced not more than 7500 tons of this commodity,” which is 
indeed interesting, but only to those who happen to know that 
the Netherlands India today is capable of producing about 650,000 
tons of rubber a year; to the many more who are ignorant of 
this fact, the statement quoted cannot mean much, for Dr. Vlekke 
joes not mention present productive capacity 
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Sold by more ‘than 100 Mill Supply Distributors 
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IMPULSE STEAM TRAP 
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Red Lead (95%+97%+98%) Sublimed Blue Lead 

Sublimed Litharge Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 
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AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


T co. 
HE AKRON EQuIPMENT 
AKRON - OHIO 





DEPENDABLE SERVICE 

















DIAMOND 
REVOLVING JOINTS 


—for rubber mills, mixers, and for every kind of steam-heated 
and water-cooled roll in rubber plants and other industries. 
Patented construction prevents leaking. Molded gasket last 
14 months on average in severe service 
-easy, quick, cheap to replace. No 
tight packing to act as brake on roll. 
Use just one joint to a roll, leaving one 
end clear for pipes. 

° 

Write today for 
Bulletin and Prices 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 





iota RUBBER WORLD 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Mixing Comparison of Philblack A and EPC Black.” Kul. 
letin No. 2, November 1, 1945. Philblack Division, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., Akron, O. 2 pages. A mixing comparison of Phil- 
black A and EPC black, including power consumption, maximum 
power requirements, total power consumption for complete in- 
corporation, Mooney plasticity results, and surface appearance, is 
presented in this bulletin. It is emphasized that the rapid rate of 
incorporation and optimum reenforcement attained by the use of 
Philblack A is i since the breakdown of the GR-S 
can be held to a minimum by the use of shorter mixing times 


“Armstrong’s Gaskets, Packings, and Seals.” Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 12 pages. The Armstrong line of gaskets, 
packings, and seals, including synthetic rubber compounds, cork- 
and-synthetic rubber compositions, and cork-and-natural rubbe: 
compositions, is described in this booklet. The value of the con- 
trolled compressibility of the cork-and-rubber compositions is 
stressed. Tabulations provide information on the ingredients, 
characteristics, available forms, typical uses, and government 
specifications for the various rubber comopsitions. Many illus- 
trations of typical uses of these materials are also contained in 
this booklet. 


“Jar Rings for Use in Home Canning, Their Testing and a 
Proposed Specification.” Rolla H. Taylor, Helen G. Wheeler, 
and Frances Benedict, National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Miscellaneous Publication M181. 20 pages. This 
booklet relates the methods and tests used in an investigation 
made by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, in collaboration with 
manufacturers and the National Bureau of Standards, conducted 
to determine whether satisfactory jar rings could be made from 
reclaimed rubber without the admixture of new natural rubber 
As a result of their work, they formulated a specification for jar 
rings, applicable to all rings, whether made from mixtures of 
new and reclaim, reclaimed rubber alone, or from synthetic 
rubber, which is included in this booklet. 


Publications of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil 
mington, Del. “Flexibility of Films from Neoprene Latex.’ 
BL-197. 2 pages. “The Effect of Increasing the Time of 
Cure at 287° F. on Some of the Properties of Two Neoprene 
Vulcanizates.” BL-200. 5 pages. “The Neoprene Latices.” 
BL-201. 12 pages. “Du Pont Select Rubber Colors in CV 
Cures.” BL-203. 4 pages. Instructions for preparing neo- 
prene compounds that will not stiffen on long storage at normal 
temperatures are given in BL-197. Three graphs included with 


BL-200 summarize the effect of increased cure on stress-strain 
properties , tear resistance, resilience, permanent set, compression 
set, swell in oil, and resistance to cut growth on a pure gum 


and an EPC black loaded compound. BL-201 summarizes proper 
ties and uses of the four types of neoprene latices, 571, 571 con 
-entrate, 572, and 60, being made at the present time. Standard 
basic compounds and a reference list of other Du Pont literature 
on neoprene latices are included. BL-203 presents in tabular form 
the results of observations on the stability of Du Pont select rub- 
ber colors cured at 388° F. for various periods up to eight minutes. 


“Modern Coatings Based on Bakelite Resins.” Bakelite 
Corp., 300 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 20 pages. This 
booklet has been prepared for the architect, product designer, 
the engineer and plant executive, the builder and maintenance 
superintendent, to help them acquire a new viewpoint on coatings 
and a greater appreciation of their enlarged scope of service from 
the standpoints of improved protective qualities, a longer useful 
life, and expanded decorative and product styling possibilities 
The booklet is divided into two sections; one describing the use- 
fulness of the new properties available through modern coatings 
and one a description of the various Bakelite resins used in the 
coating industry. Coatings in this booklet are ot the type applied 
to rigid structures. 


“Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Twelfth Edition. 
120 pages. Indexed. This booklet presents in condensed form 
up-to-date information on the properties, uses, and specifications 
of more than 160 products sold by this corporation. This edition 
includes data on 34 products not included in previous editions and 
contains new chapters on acetals, sulphur compounds, polyethylene 
glycols, hydroxyethyl cellulose, and plasticizers. Revised tables 
of physical properties also contain shipping information and 
specifications of particular value to purchasing agents. 
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“Special Problems in Bonding and Coating.” Angier Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 120 Potter St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 16 pages. This 
well-illustrated and well-done booklet tells the story of special 
problems in bonding and coating of leather, rubber, fabric, metal, 
wood, plastic, paper, and glass, handled by Angier Products, 
Inc., during the war production period. Illustrations of the com- 
pany’s laboratory equipment used in the development of special 
cements or compounded latices of rubbers or resins are alternated 
with illustrations of the wartime uses to which these bonding 
and coating agents were put. It is pointed out that as natural 
rubber again becomes available in quantity, its usefulness will be 
increased by Angier Products backlog of technical information 
obtained through the use of synthetics during the war years. 


“Witcarb R—Rubber Reenforcing Pigment.” Witcd Chemi- 
cal Co., 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Bulletin 45-2. 
32 pages. In this bulletin, data on the behavior of Witcarb R in 
GR-M, GR-I, Hycar, Chemigum, Perbunan, reclaim, and reclaim- 
GR-S mixtures have been presented. Various loadings of Witcarb 
R have been studied, and this material has been compared with 
other inorganic and carbon black pigments at a loading of 100 parts 
by weight. The results indicate that Witcarb R has a definite re- 
enforcing action, improving tensile, tear, and abrasion resistance 
of the elastomer formulations tested. In many formulations the 
improvement in tensile and tear brought about by Witcarb R is 
comparable to the improvement obtained with furnace carbon 
black of similar surface area, but the stiffness of the Witcarb 
R stocks is considerably less. 


“Textile Fibers—An Engineering Approach to Their Prop- 
erties and Utilization.” Harold DeWitt Smith. Edgar Marburg 
Lecture, 1944, presented before the forty-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Society for Testing Materials. 66 pages, illus- 
trated. The central theme of this booklet is the engineering ap- 
proach to the evaluation of textile fibers. Dr. Smith describes the 
evolution of the textile industry which started in the stone age 
with the use of vines for rope to our numerous present-day use 
of textiles. However in that length of time the greatest difference 
brought about has been the greater length and fineness of the 
fiber, and therefore to a degree in tactile and visual qualities. 
There have been discovered in that period of time but six funda- 
mental types of spinnable natural fibers, each distinctive with 
respect to its molecular and morphological architecture. It seems 
unlikely that any new fibers will be discovered in the future. How- 
ever mankind has initiated a second great textile research project, 
the creation of textile fibers. It is with this phase that Mr. Smith 
deals mainly. He discusses the evaluation of textile fibers, the 
mechanics of textile fabrics, and the influences of fiber material, 
fiber dimensions, and fiber shape on fiber behavior. He tells of 
the limitless possibilities in the offing now that the new philosophy 
of textiles has evolved, the essence of which is “that fibers can 
be designed to meet specific textile wants rather than that textile 
wants must be designed to utilize immutable fiber ‘personalities.’ ” 
Also included is a proposed recommended universal yarn number- 
ing system. 


“Statex B for Natural Rubber Carcasses.” Bulletin No. 134. 
Binney & Smith Co., New York, N. Y. 2 pages. Comparative 
compound formulae for natural rubber carcass stocks containing 
zinc oxide and Statex B together with comparative physical and 
dynamic properties results are given to explain the advantage 
of Statex B in this type of compound. The outstanding advan- 
tages reported are: greatly improved flex life, appreciably lower 
weight of the carcass compound, and economy—5% to 10% lower 
volume cost. Throughout the war Statex B was in regular use 
in natural rubber breaker, cushion, and top ply stocks for heavy- 
duty tires, it is stated. 
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| 103 (1945). 
The most complete line of coumarone and modified The Nature of Dynamic Double Refraction in Rubber Solu- 
coumarone resins manufactured. Available in colors tions and the Shape of Rubber Molecules. V. N. Tsvetkov, 
ranging from very pale amber to dark brown and in | A, Petrova, J. Tech. Phys. (U.S.S.R.), 14, 289 (1944). 
melting points from 5° to 160° C. Factory Hazards in the Rubber Industry and Their Control. 
They are used in the production of adhesives, chewing | C, Tanne, Gummi-Ztg., 55, 541, 558, 575 (1941). 
gum, concrete curing compounds, electrical insulation, Theory of the Calender Effect in Rubber-Like Materials. 
floor tile, inks, lacquers, linoleum, paints, paper coatings, L. Bilmes, Trans. Faraday Soc., 41, 81 (1945). 


pipe coatings, transparent stripping compounds, textile ss : 
pinnae sel guint eek ia tn Ceding A Reactivity of Isoprenic and Analogous Hydrocarbons 




































































natural and synthetic rubber. | C1985). HCNS and (CNS):. R. F. Naylor, J. Chem. Soc., 247 
5B): 
, 4 whe red information on “es i Determination of Total Sulphur in Rubber. C. L. Luke, 
i a a cl | Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.), 17, 298 (1945). 


| The Effect of Prooxygenic Compounds on Vulcanized Rub- 
_| ber. P. Chovin, Compt. rend., 212, 797 (1941). 
| Wave Equation for Finite Elastic Strains. A. Nadai, 
J. Applied Phys., 16, 313 (1945). 

: Ursolic Acid and Paraffin Hydrocarbons from Cryptostegia 
PITTSBURGH - PA. Leaves. J. W. White, Jr., and F. R. Senti, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 
Chemicals for the Nation's Vital Industries 67, 881 (1945). 

Rayon Cord Tire Development—A Major Wartime Achieve- 
ment—“Enka Featured High-Tenacity Yarns for Tires since 
1938,” J. A. Van Laer; “ ‘Cordura’ Blazed Way in High-Tenacity 
Yarns,’ F. R. Brown; “Integration of Rayon Tire Yarn, Cord 
and Fabric Production Expedited by Continuous Process, Up- 
twisting and Electronic Twist Setting,” H. B. Kline; “American 
Viscose Corp.’s High-Tenacity Rayon Tire Yarn Program,” W. C. 
Appleton; “Synthetic Rubber Proved Backbone for Tires; 
Weitless Calendering Newest Advance in Tire Cord,” E. T. 

| Lessig; “Gates Rubber Co. Explains Treating of Rayon Tire 
Cord”; “Chemcot—Pure Cotton Cellulose in Sheet Form for 
Tires,” Rayon Textile Monthly, July, 1945, p. 81. 

| The Application of Synthetic Resins to Textile Fibers and 
Fabrics. D. H. Powers, Rayon Textile Monthly, July, 1945, p. 
107. 

| Conversion of 2, 3-Butylene Glycol to 1, 3-Butadiene by 
Pyrolysis of Diacetate. S. A. Morell, H. H. Geller, E. C. 
Lathrop, Ind. Eng. Chem., Sept., 1945, p. 877. 

Pilot-Plant Conversion of 2, 3-Butylene Glycol Diacetate 
to 1, 3-Butadiene. L. E. Schniepp, J. W. Dunning, H ‘ 
Geller, S. A. Morell, E. C. Lathrop, Ind. Eng. Chem., Sept., 
1945, p. 884. 










New 
Laboratory | 
Mills 

Two Sizes 
6” x }2” 
6” x 16” 













Ir your post war plans for greater production | 
call for special Rubber machinery, we invite 
you to submit them to Thropp Engineers NOW. 
They will gladly work with you in designing 
custom built mills for your particular require- 
ments to enable you to convert.quickly to peace 
time production. Write NOW! 


WM.R.THROPP &SONS CO. | 
Trenton, N.J. — 


H. M. Royal, Inc., West Coast Rep., Los Angeles 










FOR EASY PROCESSING, USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 304 ) 
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Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


-——Sept., 1945-—-~. -———Sept., 1944, 




















Quantity Value Quantity Value 

UN MANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber 2... 24% lbs. 502,022 $232,530 566,573 $231,767 
MEER cog Sangh 4.4.036.0-5-ee lbs. 1,000 355 18,660 5,471 
Balata, crude ........ i . ssesee, “nanens 250 624 
Gitia percha» .<.5.2..s\6- SS re me ee 1,664 517 
Rubber, powdered, and 

OE EE eae lbs 260,700 9,902 188,400 13,202 
Rubber, recovered ..../bs. 1,995,900 140,042 1,845,200 124,966 
Rubber substitute ..../bs. 372,800 82,274 260,800 89,933 

Wagrivie act siccne 3,132,422 $465,103 2,881,547 $466,480 

ParTLY MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber in rods or 

ee bs 4,846 SONCUP Sake. | | eae Ase 
Rubber thread, not 

COVETEE csvniveccsic lbs. 2,470 i: Sr rr ars ee ee 

AIS, % os vessel's ceva esi 7,316 WOGHEG? << Jsediecs’ -  Neererarere 

MANUFACTURED ; 

MEAG ai akonaesents. temo VN Of: REECE $34,751 
Boots and shoes of rub- 

GES NOSE” siege sieeve prs. 3,015 S'S: io eee 
RIG SSG ee cic, tie anes Zo00b ow eed 20,475 
Clothing of waterproofed 

CUO GF TUNE. ckiecs = aS ww Re ees 1,356 
Dstiggists’ SUNUTIES 2.2.6 ( <ceees Cx Be ) ere 25,017 
Gaskets and washers.....  ...... | ae ee 10,773 
eR er eee doz. prs. 426 1,578 1,160 4,749 
See SE Seaccwk cans doz 8 40 10 60 
BREN cuss 4s ae Grete e-anes prs 1,000 78 662 53 
De See teccctiveuveben. ° <sesews pO ee 21,490 
PIO Water DOWIE. cece 9h wees BOGS 8 8 sina sca 33 
Liquid sealing compound.. _....... Bae Siecias 21,370 
POate, BN MAU. c ses 8 Wisse BGS hseeieass 320 
Nipples, nursing ....gross 519 i er eee ee 
AGRI esac roclesers O050 9 b deae 10,120 
rrr er eee no. 4 17 5,756 41,812 
Wires, DICVCIE ...0:6%..5% no. 545 760 240 320 

PCMAG: -o.0--0:6:0:0:< no 150 6,407 70 3,418 

Solid, for automobiles 

and motor trucks. .no. 6 249 20 817 
OOS Saucwawesetiie 8 —Saiedicis MOAG 8 sine 977 
BRHOT UNDOS! as:cde see oie no. 82 434 24 332 

ee ee no. 428 320 144 99 
mite. repay Material’;..... ~ seerse Bane one. deren 
Other Rubber manufactures _......... SSeyor)axiora's 166,796 

tere eee er es ee reer S2EZ AGS kh ee'es $365,444 
ToTaLs, RUBBER 
DONE Savecuceses, “semen Cp |: $831,924 
Exvorts of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 

UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber, including 

synthetic rubber ..../bs. 2,416,162 $893,163 3,143,112 $1,227,396 
Waste rubber ........ Ibs. 2,423,600 33,830 3,136,500 41,143 

PPAR choles oid se S64 155% 4,839,762 $926,993 6,279,612 $1,268,539 

PaRTLy MANUFACTURED 
Bole SIGS cs se<55-s004 lbs. 23,658 $4,414 84,576 $16,843 

MANUFACTURED 
er at sans ouwnns lbs. 173,004 $98,469 39,658 $21,706 
Canvas shoes with rub- 

OT BONES 5 si6-6 5 esa soe prs. 94,676 87,477 250 242 
Boots and shoes of rub- 

Poh bet faes la aaa sa ese prs. 178,831 325,497 113,194 286,652 
TRTRIN GORE cccccccccce 8 Seviees ree Taney oor ss 
Clothing of rubber and 

waterproofed clothing... —  ...... 1g30  <ariees 12,284 
EPS caiiutele sacs veioixcs e's prs. 185,428 27,854 118,465 13,169 
LS ae eee 1) | mweties 2 A ne ee 21,277 
I ae eat s\ecismie nes prs 12,338 3,170 25,054 4,345 
Tires, pneumatic ..... no. 10,723 274,225 15,851 412,926 

WIS co iticescis 5 ales Sa no 819 18,547 3,036 121,139 
AMIMEY GOES. ocs-5.0catseccns no. 11,553 45,095 7,177 25,966 
Insulated wire and cable... —. ...- . ee 86,013 
Other rubber manufactures —_......... TENHG? 8b ewes 8,358 

WITAES! Gacavausesess soiaee ee SY el $1,014,077 
TotaLs, RUBBER ee 
EMRORTS: .ckccaecss Wesads AY oS re $2,299,459 





“Converse 1945 Basketball Year Book.” Twenty-fourth 
annual edition. Converse Rubber Co., Malden 48, Mass. 52 
pages. “A Dangerous First Step—Reconversion Brings Ameri- 
can Industry to the Crossroads.” Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 20 pages. 
“Experiments with Rubber in Mexico.” S. K. Lowe and 
Maurice Ries. Middle American Research Institute of Tulane 
University of Louisiana. 114 pages. “Lists of Inspected Ap- 
pliances Relating to Accident Hazard, Automotive Equipment, 
Burglary Protection.” September, 1945. Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 80 pages. 
“A Yearbook of Railroad Information—1945 Edition.” East- 


ern Railroad Presidents Conference Committee on Public 
Relations, 143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 96 pages. 
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Market Reviews 


COTTONS & FABRICS 





New York Cotton ExcHANGE WEEK-Enp 
CLosInG PRICES 
Sept Oc Nov. . 
Futures 29 27 3 
Jan. 22.9¢ 23.78 
Mar. 22.94 23.82 
May 22.91 23.85 
July 22.70 23.68 
Sept. 22.22 23.40 
Dec 21.94 23.20 
HE November market was ruled by 


inflationary influences and broad specu- 
lative buying such as took place aiter the 
last war and during the late twenties. De- 
mand was partially based on the lower- 
than-expected government crop estimate for 
November, which placed the cotton crop 
at 9,368,000 bales, less than the October 
estimate by 411,000 bales. Besides there is 
a strong feeling that final production of 
cotton will prove to be even smaller than 
forecast because of poor harvesting weather 
and the shortage of manpower. Also stimu- 
lating buying was the generally unexpected 
increase in mid-October parity prices, in- 
dicated heavy exports later in the season, 
and continued strength in outside com- 
modity markets and stocks. However, trad- 
ers became cautious when prices moved 
above government selling prices, and also 
tending to curb buying enthusiasm some- 
what was the belief that administration and 
Congressional opposition is growing to the 
Pace parity bill, and that it will perhaps 
be pigeon-holed until next year. The 15/16- 
inch spot middling price recorded at 24.40¢ 
a bale on November 1 fluctuated until it 
rose to 24.81¢ a bale on November 14, then 
steadily declined to 24.65¢ on November 20. 
Prices then climbed steadily and finally 
closed at 24.97¢ on December 1. 

The price of the January futures rose 
from a low of 23.72¢ a bale on November 
2, to 24.23¢ on November 19, then fluctuated 
until the 26th when it turned upward, clos- 
ing at 24.38¢ on December 1. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson an- 
nounced that there would not be any fixed 
1946, and the 


cotton acreage quotas in 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the 
latest issue of “The Demand and Price 


Situation” points out that practically all 
factors favor increased acreage for 1946 
—including labor, fertilizer, machinery, and 
other equipment. The CCC announced that 
the daily rate of cotton consumption dur- 
ing October dropped to a low point for a 
period of more than five years, 31,000 bales. 
However it is generally agreed that this 
year’s production should just about equal 
annual consumption. 

Mr. Anderson also formed a cotton ex- 
ports advisory board composed of repre- 
sentatives of the industry. The government 
owns more than 6,000,000 bales of cotton 
acquired under grower price-support pro- 
grams. The Secretary wishes to export to 
European and Far Eastern countries about 
2,500,000 bales of low-grade cotton for 
which there is no market in this country. 


Fabrics 

The November gray cloths market re- 
mained inactive throughout the month, hold- 
ing close on forward selling from the first, 
with opinion growing stronger that many 
miils and se!ling houses would adhere to 





that policy until the end of the year under 
probabilities of the tax burden being eased 
for 1946. 

The industrial gray cloth market is 
mainly affected by unsound pricing, and 
trade is forced to accept finished cloth in 
many instances when gray cloth is pre- 
ferred. With the greater part of gray cloth 
production moving to the finishing process 
in integrated mill operations much of the 
market is now tied up pending clarification 
of the converter mark-up in relation to the 
advances recently granted on gray ceilings. 
Much of the current production is now in 
the hands of finishers and is expected to re- 
main there until converters’ margins are 
finally set. 

Among other factors creating this tight 
market situation are the imminent threats 
of strikes or of wage increases having to 
be given, the shift in loom operations, and 
the current manpower situation; there are 
now employed, “aaa 2% less 
workers than on V-J 

Buyers seeking coating a are find- 
ing their quest hopeless. The required 
cloths run from heavy weaves suitable for 
imitation leather to weaves for raincoats 


New York Quotations 
December 1, 1945 





Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard ........... yd $0.195 
SO20Ch DEPOT 60 cbc cecevccee 29 
eS ee rer 23875 
ee eS er ere rere re 20511 
SPS BDSFORG 2 vases <scwense 26621 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard S.F......... x. .22875 
40-inch 1.45-yard S.F........... 3086 
51%-inch 1.35-yard D.F......... .$3875 
Jane 1:05 -9ard) DF... 300005 45476 
Mechanicals 
Hose and belting. .........-% tb. 46 
Tennis 
$1%-inch 1.35-yard S.F....yd. 33148 
$1%-inch 1.60yard D.F....... .79218 
Hollands — Rubber 
DORE Ki cou neessenasesaas «yd. =.12235/.145 
SRM a5 Cass pons euseheseeae> 22 = /.2575 
OEM pea ouk dG eas ws oak es ... .245 /.29 
Osnaburgs 
a Se 0 & eee x8. 1271 
OE Ue oh Ae ee -1633 
nl Se To © RR ec -1408 
a Se 5 8 6 Hare eee 10946 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Cetton 
Bombasine 64 x 60, 5.35... . 5d. 1875 
Bombasine 64 x 56, §.50...... 1350 
Print cloth, 38-inch, 64 x 60. .9906 
Sheeting, 40-Inch 
OS x SR, B50 yard, .. 2.50% yd. .182 
ee SE errr .15556 
Se ey Bs 05:50 050006 13333 
ee See 10941 
Sheetings, 36-Inch 
48 x 44, 5.00-yard......... yd. 93 
ee ee Brrr 7805 
Tire Fabrics — Karded Peeler 
Builder 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply.. .tb. x! | 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply......sb. 48 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply..... tb. 45 
Cord Fabrics 
23/5/3, lye” cottom......... bb. 
15/3/3, lye” cotton......... db. 43 
12/4/2, lve” cottom....... - bd. 42 
23/5/3, 1%" cotton one 
Lezo Breaker 
84% ounce and 10% eunce 
Soaees Meee ES OURS ORS lb. 4 


Some substitute fab 
and as there is no 


and table oil cloths. 

rics have been made, 
choice, buyers have had to make use of 
them. Only recently government-termi- 
nated-contract tent twill and duck were in 
free supply; however latterly the supply 
has been removed from the first-hand mar- 
ket, and efforts to find more are fruitless. 
Besides mills have sold ahead their natural 
duck and remaining tent twill production. 
These goods remain in the secondary mar- 
ket from which they can be obtained in the 
finished state or in manufactured form 
only. With current production hitting the 
low point for the year real recovery is not 
anticipated until after the first of 1946 or 
even until second quarter. The price 
of 38%%-inch, 64x60 print cloth has been 
changed to 9.906¢ a yard; while the prices 
of hose and belt ducks have been revised to 
46¢ a pound and on 59-inch 1.85 drill to 
26.621¢ a yard. 

Amendment 10, MPR 478—Coated and 
Combined Fabrics—is designed to afford a 
vehicle for processing industry-wide sur- 
veys and assure industry-wide adjustments 
for those coated and combined fabrics 
which, owing to the restrictive uses of 
basic materials, have either been in large 
part or wholly out of production since 
1941, but which now that hostilities have 
ceased are once more being made. These 
reconversion products are listed in Supple- 
mentary Orders 118 and 119. 

Robert S. Wilson, former Director of 
Rubber Programs, stated in his report that 
the most serious component shortage in the 
field of general rubber products is in cot- 
ton broad-woven fabrics, controlled by 
M-317-a. This order gives preference to 
customers producing bags, to satisfy certain 
export requirements, and to manufacturers 
of low priced clothing; thus production of 
rubber mechanical goods, footwear, and 
other rubber items is curtailed by the re- 
sultant shortage of cctton textiles. 

“The rubber industry has recommended 
that the controls established in this order 
be revoked, permitting equal treatment for 
all consumers of these cotton fabrics,” he 
said, 

Osnaburgs remained featureless in the 
market with two-thirds of all production 
still having to be turned over to bag manu- 
tacturers. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


EMAND or reclaimed rubber con- 

tinues very strong, with rationing of 
buyers by producers being practiced to 
spread the available supply. Release of 
reclaim for civilian goods for the first time 
in three years and the postwar emphasis 
on costs by the managements of rubber 
goods producing companies are considered 
to be the major causes for the extremely 
high demand. The industry is reported to 
be operating at about 80% of capacity be- 
cause of the continuing shortage of man- 
power and the lack of interest of the avail- 
able manpower in overtime work. The new 
“Specifications for Scrap Rubber” by the 
Rubber Reclaimers Association, effective 
September 21, 1945, insist on segregation 
of natural from synthetic rubber in all 
grades. It is understood that the reclaimers 
feel that since the labor cost of segregation 
by scrap dealers is much lower than the 
labor cost of segregation if undertaken by 
the reclaimer, the emphasis on segregation 
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| OLD ONES... 








You'll find the wide and unusually 
complete range of fabrics we offer very inter- 
esting. The production of the 17 mills we rep- 
resent is backed by 100 years of knowing how 
~ complete research laboratory facilities and a 
competent staff of textile engineers. Our facili- 
ties are always at your service for the solution 


of problems involving the use of fabrics. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 








NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


65 WORTH STREET 

















by the scrap dealers is justified. The qual- 
ity of reclaim is being — at the 
prewar level in spite of the voluntary or 
involuntary admixture of synthetic scrap. 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ¢ Lb. 
Black Select ...... 1.16-1.18 7 / 7% 
__ | aa ee 1.18-1.22 8 834 

Shoe 
Standard . 1.56-1.60 7K%/ 7K 

Tubes 
PE Shick ieee eer 1,19-1.28 11%/12 
NR oe cha hw ip 1.15-1.26 12%/13% 

rr ere 1.15-1.32 12%/13 

Miscellaneous 


Mechanical biends .. 


The ai above list includes those items or classes 
only that determines the price bases of all 
derivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group se parately featuring characteristic 
properties of quali ty, ‘workability, and gravity 
at special prices. 


1.25-1.50 5 /6 





Fixed Government Prices* 
Price per Pound 
eee, 


Other 
Than 
Civilian Civilian 
Use se 
Guayule 
Guayule (carload lots) ........ $0.17% $0.31 
Latex 
Normal (tank car lots)........ .26 43% 
Creamed (tank car lots)...... .26% 44% 


Centrifuged (tank car lots).... .27% 45% 
Heat-Concentrated 
(carload drums) ........... .29% 47 


Plantation Grades 


No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets. .22% .40 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe. .22% .40 


2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe.. .22 39% 
ix Brown Crepe.....<<» 21% 38% 
2X Brown Crepe......... .21% 38% 
2 Remilled Blankets 
SRR 21% 38% 
3 Remilled Blankets 
CNS eo .21% 38% 
NE ID wip binsvconee wesc 18 35% 
Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN)........ 27% 45 
fee Came BS) .csvscscscece .18% 36 
SE EENED ov 00 own eenie ee 15% .33 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude)...... 12% .26% 
(washed and dried)........ 20% 37% 
Islands Fine (crude)......... 14% 28% 
(washed and dried)......... .22% .40 
Caucho Ball (crude).......... 11% .24¢% 
(washed and dried)......... 19% .37 
Mangabiera (crude) ......... 08% 19% 
(washed and dried)......... 18 35% 





* For a complete list of all grades or all rub 
bers see Rubber Reserve Co. Cireular 17, p. 
169, May, 1943, issue. 


Dividends Declared 


COMPANY STOC 





Belden Mig 
E. I. du Pont « 





& ( 





Mid West Rubt yer Reclaiming Co 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. Seana 
Seiberling Rubber Co 
Seiberling Rubber Co 
United States Rubber C 
United States Rubber Co 





FINANCIAL 


_American Viscose Corp., New York, 


schaeag: equal to $1.50 a common share, 
yainst 

same months last year; net sales, $87,618,- 
030, against $79,102,706. 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O., and wholly owned subsidi- 
aries. Year ended September 30, 1945: 
net profit, $898,907, or 83¢ a common share, 
contrasted with $924,560, or 87¢ a share, in 
the preceding 12 months. 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. Nine 
months to September 30, 1945: net profit, 
$319,152, equal to $1.19 each on 265,300 
shares, against $255,189, or $1.05 each on 
241,547 shares, in the 1944 period. 


Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N. Y. First nine months, 1945: consolidated 
net profit, $2,348,750, equal to $1.46 a 
share, contrasted with $2,315,426, or $4.31 
a share, for the similar months of 1944; 
reserve for taxes and renegotiation, $1,- 
950,000, against $1,225,000. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., and wholly owned domestic 
subsidiaries. Nine months to September 
30, 1945: net income, $1,858,743, equal to 
$2.45 each on 603,895 common shares, 
against $1,720,421, or $2.59 each on 517,625 
shares, in the 1944 period; net sales, $52,- 
206,001, against $47,434,832. 


General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. 
First nine months, 1945: net income, $1,- 
590,015, against $1,700,232 in the same 
period last year ; provision for federal taxes, 
$8,065,000, against $8,050,000. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Third quarter, 1945: net income, $36,791,- 
784, equal, after preferred dividends, to 
78¢ a common share, contrasted with $42,- 
227,409, or 90¢ a common share, in the 
corresponding period a year ago; sales 
$588,987,045, against $1,034,405,822. 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J., and subsidiaries. First nine months, 
1945: net income, $2,410,000, equal to $2.44 
each on 891,911 common shares; sales, 





$73,193,024. 
Stock oF 

CK RATE PAYABLI RECORD 

m $0.30 Dec. 1 vov. 17 
| 1.12% q Jan. 25 Jan. 10 
1.50 year-end Dec. 14 Nov. 26 

).75 Jan. 1 Dec. 20 

( Jan 2 Dec. 20 

Dec. 10 Nov. 21 

Dec. 15 Nov. 30 

Nov. 30 Nov. 20 

Dec. 31 Dec. 1 

Dec. 31 Dec 1 

Dec. 31 Dec. 1 

Dec. 20 Dec. 10 

( Dec 12 Dec. 1 

100% stock Nov. 26 Nov. 13 

1.00 q. Dec 1 Nov. 20 

1.00 year-end Jan 4 Nov. 26 

0.62 q. Jan 1 Dec. 15 

1.25 q. Jan 1 Dec. 15 

0.50 Dec. 10 Nov. 19 

2.00 Dec. 10 Nov. 19 


First nine months, 1945: net profit, 


st $3,891,984, or $1.73 a share, in the 


iwota RUBBER WORLD 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and American subsidiaries. Nine 
months ended with September, 1945: net 
income, $4,101,205, equal to $2.71 a com- 
mon share, against $2.23 a common share 
a year ago; consolidated sales, $73,387,559, 
14% above the figure a year ago. 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, N. Y. 
First nine months, 1945: net profits, $3,- 
758,212, equal to $1.92 a share, against $3,- 
997,063, or $2.04 a share, in the correspond- 
ing months of 1944. 


Raybestos - Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., and domestic subsidiaries. Nine 
months to September 30: net profit, $1,- 
022,344, equal to $1.63 a share, against 
$1,307,628, or $2.08 a share, in the same 
quarters last year. 


Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
subsidiaries. First three quarters, 1945: 
net income, $5,359,247, equal to $5.46 each 
on 981,348 common shares, against $5,- 
280,669, or $5.38 a share, in the like period 
a year ago. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. First nine months this year: 
consolidated net earnings, $34,000,000, equal 
to about $1.10 a share, contrasted with 
$40,000,000, or $1.28 a share, in the corre- 
sponding months of 1944. 


Thermoid' Co., Trenton, N. J., and 
subsidiaries. Nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1945: net profit, $552,346, equal to 
77¢ a common share, contrasted with $581,- 
180, or 86¢ a share, in the same period 
last year. 


United Carbon Co., Inc., Charleston 
27, W. Va., and subsidiaries. First nine 
months, 1945: net profit, $1,377,245, equal 
to $3.46 a share, contrasted with $1,489,- 
724, or $3.74 a share, in the 1944 months; 
provision for taxes, $902,000, against $855,- 
000 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. First nine months, 1945: net 
income, $13,673,825, against $16,711,097; 
net sales billed, $518,869,515, 15% under 
the ’44 figure. 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and subsidiaries: First three 
quarters: net profit, $484,853, equal to 
$1.62 a share, against $519,481, or $1.74 a 
share, in the corresponding period of 1944. 





SPI Labeling 


(Continued from page 397) 
article should be used to derive the best 
results from it. 

\s a service to manufacturers of plastics 
articles, SPI has issued a booklet entitled 
“Informative Labeling Guide,’ copies of 
which are now available. This Guide is 
the work of the — itive labeling com- 
mittee of the SPI, who in response to re- 
quests received from store buyers, as the 
result of surveys among retailers, and in 
compliance with expressions from users 
seeking more information about the proper- 
ties and care of plastic articles, has drafted 
a set of suggestions for manufacturers. This 
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RUBBER RECLAIM 
PLAYS A PART! 


"aaa of finished rubber 
a . ucts ranging from stair treads 
pouge rubber, raincoats to 
running boards, toy tires to truck 
tires, boots to batteries—Buffal 
Reclaim has a vital role. al 


eal and ‘‘MODIFIED 
oe ig rename as typical 
7 s with timely application. 
~s products, as are all Buffalo 
claims, are subject to rigid lab 
seneeny control. This assures hi bh. 
my standardized grades es 
bring speed and economy to co “ 
pounding and processing. i 






























500 FIFTH AVENUE « 


owe? . AL Inc 689 P nningt n Aven 
H M. ROY ’ , e ° enue 


DESCRIPTION : 
Black Tire Carcass Reclaim wi 


ist 


USAGE: 
Tire and belt carcass compoun 


—molde 









ent. 


th moderate carbon black cont 


ich in rubber and light in gravity. 


ds—soft and hard rubber sponge 


d mechanicals, etc. 








AVERAGE: 
Specific Gravity eitgiieLe © 1.121 
Rubber Hydrocarbon ac: akin , 62.31% 
Carbon Black - + ° oe vi 8.41% 


MODIFIED 5203 


DESCRIPTION : 
el Reclaim of superior process 
ance to obrasion—possesses hi 


No. 1 Pe ing qualities—imparts ex- 
gh black content. 


cellent resist 


USAGE: 


ated for use with GR-S in treads and sidewalls of high 


Formul 
grade tires—in covers for hose and belting—in footwear. 
AVERAGE: 
Specific Gravity -°- °° °° 1.175 
Rubber Hydrocarbon eh 3 48.53% 
_ 22.04% 


Corbon Bigckes oe Se 


Samples, quotations and full 


a 


















































U. S. RU 
BBER RECLAIMING COMPA 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. » ae 


wii (Plant at Buffalo, N. Y.) 
... H. VAN DER LINDE, Ltd., 156 Yonge St 
reet 
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Guide contains basic suggested descriptions 
for labels to be used with products made 
from the various thermosetting and thermo- 
plastic resin compounds according to the 
trade name for the various chemical classes 
now in commercial use. 





“Vinylite” Production and Uses 
INYL 
under 


and plastics 
“Vinylite” 


resins 
of 


thermoplastic 


the trade name 


are marketed by the Bakelite Corp., a unit 
of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York, N. Y. The “Vinylite’” resins 
are divided into several different types, 


each having its own general characteristics 
and physical properties, depending on 
composition. Those available at present in- 
clude the following: (1) copolymers of 
vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate: VYLF, 
VYHH, VYNS, and VYNW, differing by 
vinyl chloride content from 85 upward to 
95%; (2) polyvinyl butyrals; (3) poly- 
vinyl chlorides; (4) polyvinyl acetates. 
The resins manuiactured at the Car- 


1ts 


are 


bide & Carbon plant in South Charleston, 

W. Va., and delivered to the plastics com- 

pounding and processing plant of the Bake- 
I 








lite Corp. at Bound Brook, N. J. Here 
the resins in granular form are emptied 
into an airveyer and then transmitted by 
air pressure to storage tanks at the top of 
a multiple-storied building. Batches of 
resin the proper pr rmined com- 
position nad molecular weight are blended 
in Werner and Pfleider mixers and then 
together with the proper quantity of resin, 
plasticizer, pigment, and stabilizer, trans- 








ferred to B nixers on a lower floor 
for compounding ‘oll this batches 
are given a final We -up on 
a two-roll mill before veing calendered. 
The calend eration may be used to 





sheets of various gauges 
may be used 
processing ation prior 
of the comp: oun is where 
ivery in this form 


provide plastic 
for 1 
as an 
to pelletizing 
the consume! 


Control t 





to consumers or 





additional oper 


some 





rec juests del 


g ol the i iT oducti on operations 





Is Carrie I in the pro- 
duction } ing ietedies lab- 
oratories for development work on new 


compounds. 

War uses have exten 
peacetime applications of “Vinylite” 
tics. In the home, range from posing 
to curtains and upholstery cover 


ded considerably the 





plas- 
uses 


draperies, 


bathroom and kitchen tiles, f from parts of a 
radio set to the lens of a flashlight, to the 
toothbrush handle. Footwear, millinery, 
luggage, rainwear, containers of all kinds 
from the wardrobe to the kitchen, belts 
sus} venders and other accessories—these are 


»f the many consumer prodacts 
nediate horizon to which “Viny- 
I sales-stimu- 


on! Va few 
on the imr 
lite” 
lating c 
according 


bring numerous 
pristics in service and beauty, 
Bakelite Corp. In industry, 
this plastic material is finding acceptance 
in such uses as filters, chemical-resistant 
hose, wire insulation, and various other 
products. 


plastic S 
haracte 


to 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., has an- 
nounced the following appointments: C. B. 
Cooper, assistant several sales manager; 

R. Skelton, assistant general sales man- 
ager; E. W. Hayter, manager of the adver- 
tising department; F. G. Willmott, manager 
of the dealer development department; G. F. 
Turner, manager of tne automobile tire 
department; N. E. Irwin, manager of oil 
company sales department. 





“Vinylite” Plastics Umbrella and Rain- 
coat 





CALENDAR 


Dec. 


Dec.6-7. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


4. Ontario Rubber Section, and To- 
ronto Branch, C.I.C. Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


4. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Christmas Party. 


Toy Manufacturers of the U.S. A., 
Inc. Annual Meeting, Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, N. Y. 


Buffalo Rubber Group. 
Christmas Party. Hotel 
brook, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Christmas Party. Detroit- 
Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


New York Rubber Group. Christ- 
mas Party. Hotel HcAlpin. New 
York, N. Y. 


American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Annual Meeting. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chicago Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Il. 


Boston Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. Copley Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Annual 
West- 


16-19, 


21. 


1946 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Apr. 


4. Philadelphia Rubber Group. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


United States Golf Association. 
Annual Meeting. Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Bicycle Institute of America, Inc. 
Annual Meeting. Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, N. Y. 


The American Physical Society. 
Annual Meeting. Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 
National Sporting Goods Associa- 
tion. 1946 Convention. Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y. 


5. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Maryiair Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Twentieth Exposition of Chemical 
2. Industries. Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y. 


8-12. American Chemical Society. 
lantic City, N. J. 


12. 


22-24. 


24-26. 


At- 
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Polymer Corp. 

(Continued from page 414) 
Minister of Reconstruction, in reply to in- 
quiries. The report said that the exact 
cost of production of synthetic rubbers was 
subject to the normal variations of any 
manutacturing industry, but based upon 
experience, a representative cost for the 
two types made at Sarnia has been estab- 
lished as follows: GR-S (Buna S type) 
14.21¢ unit cost plus 2.75¢ replacement 
reserve, total 16.96¢ a pound; GR-I (Butyl 
type) 15.97¢ plus 3 75¢ replacement re- 
serve, total 18.72¢ a pound. 

Production from January 1, 1944, to 
September 30, 1945, was GR-S, 134,206,019 
pounds; GR-I, 21,281,452 pounds, total 
155,487,471 pounds. From January 1, 
1945, to September 30, 1945, production 
was: GR-S, 62,381,081 pounds, GR-I, 15,- 
081,487 pounds, total 77 462,568 pounds. 

To September 30, 1945, Polymer released 
to War Assets Corp. buildings and ma- 
chine tools to the value of $208,761. The 
report explained that the transfers were 
made at cost to Polymer. Direct sales and 
returns to manufacturers were made by 
Polymer to the value of $144,861. 

It was revealed that directors of Polymer 
do not receive salaries, except John R. 
Nicholson, who earns $25,000 a year as 
managing director. The report added that 
the Polymer plant will be able to supply 
amply Canadian requirements during the 
next three years and also export rubber. 

Polymer Corp. has entered into agree- 
ments to provide synthetic rubber to Den- 
mark and other Scandinavian countries, 
according to Mr. Nicholson, who recently 
returned to Canada after a month in Eng- 


land and on the Continent. He said that 
one of the principal purposes of his visit 
abroad was to explore the markets for 


synthetic rubber in feces parts of Europe, 
and that the results had been encouraging. 


A. R. Kaufman, president, Kaufman 
Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont., in a state- 
ment issued November 24, offered to allow 
employes to purchase the plant and run it 
to their own satisfaction as a counter to 
demands from the United Rubber Workers 
of America for a new labor program in the 


Kitchener rubber industry. In the state- 
ment, directed to Local 88, which repre- 
sents Kaufman employes, Mr. Kaufman 


said the firm was not interested in running 
a business and taking the risks, responsi- 
bilities, and worries involved for the ex- 
clusive benefit of employes. The statement 
added that it is a financial impossibility 
to comply with union demands without a 
substantial increase in the price of rubber 
footwear. It noted, further, that prices in 
rubber footwear in Canada are frozen and 
that a request to the Federal Department 
of Labor by the unions of three plants in 
Kitchener and one in Toronto for a price 
increase had been refused. The union pro- 
gram, placed before rubber plant manage- 
ments in Kitchener, asked chiefly for a 
20¢ an hour wage increase, a basic 40-hour 
yeek, and bonusing for night work and 
work on _ holidays. 


R. C. Berkinshaw, general manager, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., was elected sec- 
ond vice president of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association at a meeting of the 
executive council in Toronto, November 20, 
to fill a vacancy created by the death of 
R. V. LeSueur, of Imperial Oil, Ltd. 
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There is a CAMACHINE for every roll cutting 
and winding operation in the rubber industry... 
from the processing of small rolls of friction- 
coated materials to the handling of heavy rolls 
of canvas, duck and belting. Let CAMERON 
ENGINEERS recommend the right equipment to 
meet your particular requirements. 





CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR STREET - BROOKLYN 2, N.Y. ; 


Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 


STAMFORD 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. *"coxw. 


Makers of Stamford “Factice” Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
SINCE 1900 

















QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
64 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 
‘Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
oe for every condition 
HOSE c ) 
_ for every purpose 
W ater—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Faclory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury 














Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OFIO 


WABASH, IND. «+ HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 






BAYTOWN, TEXAS « BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 














The New 
TINNERMAN 


OSE CLAMP 


bgt” 






Ley d 


i. SPEED CLAMP on water valve of automatic 


Pe 


latch by hand home washer. 


SPEED CLAMP ADVANTAGES 
SZ 1. One piece—no bolts, gears, thumbscrews. 
‘§ 2. Exclusive, self-locking, ratchet design. 
aL Vy) 3. Faster and easier to install or remove. 
= 4. Uniform pressure provides leak-proof grip. 
5. Low profile—no protruding mechanism. 
6. May be used over and over again. 


Write for literature 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
2132 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Say See 
Remove with _— S; — == (77 7, aaa 
screwdriver F " 


lock with pliers 





A HIGH QUALITY CONCENTRATED LIQUID 
MOULD AND MANDREL LUBRICANT—NON- 
TOXIC, NON-TACKY, ODORLESS. 





@ Simplifies the removal of cured rubber from the 
moulds. 

@ Results in a transparent satin-like finish 

@ Does not build up on the moulds. 


@ Extremely concentrated and low in cost. 





A Direct Source for Zinc and other Metallic Stearates. 


“HENCON 


remucal « Manufactu Cw) 


97 BICKFORD STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





in Canada: prescorr «@ CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 
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Just Published! 
GLYCERIN 


ITS INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 


BY DR. GEORGIA LEFFINGWELL 


AND MILTON LESSER 259 pages, $5.00 


A comprehensive survey of the large number of industrial 
l Each chapter covers the 
ul f glycerin in a particular branch of industry, and contains 
1 discussion of the properties of glycerin which render it useful. 
Now you can ascertain how glycerin can be used for obtaining 
or improving your products. 


products which contain glycerin. 





The general discussion is followed by a wealth of formulae 
carefully selected by the authors’ many years of experience in 
the preparation of glycerin containing industrial products. 
Attention is called to the distinctive qualities of the various 
formulae and the uses to which they are applied. 


Here is a practical treatise which will provide chemists, manu- 
facturers, salesmen, industrial workers and students with many 
useful hints as to the utilization of glycerin in their products 
and the formulation of new compounds. 


CONTENTS: History; Adhesives and Cements; Cleaners and 
Polishes; Electrical Equipment; Explosives; Leather; Lubri- 
cants; Metals; Packaging Materials; Paper; Photography; 
Plastics; Printing and Lithography; Protective Coatings; 
Insulating Paints, etc.; Rubber; Textiles and Dyes; Tobacco; 
Glass; Agriculture; Cosmetics; Beverages; Foods; Medical 
and Surgical; Oral and Dental; Pharmaceuticals; Veterinary 
Medicine; Optometry; Glycerin Derivatives; Listing of 
Glycerin Uses. Appendix. Tables. Index. 


ORDER FROM 


India RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 


MASS. 
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OXIDES AND CARBONATES 
LIGHT AND HEAVY « FOR 
TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


BRANCHES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


E 


Lockland, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Wm. $. GRAY & CO. Susou 2x 


NEW YORK CITY 











De 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


_-- @-O 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 
of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 


Write lo the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


| CLAREMONT WASTE 
| MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 








N. H. 
The Country’s Leading Makers 

















= 





The H. O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 












Wrile for prices and samples 


Offices and Works 
Chicago Office: 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
424 North Wood Street 











FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 


Cieveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO.,975-981 Front St. 
Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 








... IT CAN NOW 
BE EQUIPPED WITH : 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
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ee z j 
Fig. 17. Welded horizontal steam-jacketed vulcanizer 
with hinge-type quick-opening door; all sizes, vart- 
ous working pressures. No necd of supporting inner 
shell with stay-bolts; less maintenance. 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures- with many special features. 


4 Ask for our Bulletin No. 45 
: 7) 
> THe Be 


1007 BANK STREET ° 


BOILER WORKS CO. . 


AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. * 


4 
i, Fe Te 4 









SCHUSTER CALENDER GAUGE 











NEW —and more valuable than ever. For the past 13 years 
The Schuster Calender Gauge has proven itself an outstanding 
and indispensable instrument in the rubber industry. Now it 
automatically adjusts your rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintains that thickness. Coatings for tire fabric 
and similar uses are kept accurate and uniform automatically. 
The result is a better product at a lower cost. Write us today 
for complete particulars. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


AKRON, OHIO 
Eastern States Representative— 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO.., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type_ 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 








Replies forwarded without charge | 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


MATERIALS CHEMIST 

synthetic rubber, and 
of Chief Chemist 
ot Inpia RuspBer 


RUBBER AND THERMOPLASTIC 


married; 7 years’ experience in compounding rubber, 
thermoplastic materials for wire and cable. Prefer position 


with a small progressive firm. Address Box No. 374, care 
WorLp. 

PLANT MANAGER, EXPERIENCED FOOTWEAR, LATEX, RE 
claim, reclaim dispersions, molded guods. Available short notice. Address 


Box No. 384, care of Inp1a RusBeR Wor vp. 

FACTORY MANAGER, 25 YEARS ,OF TEC HNICAL AND PRAC 
tical experience in many lines of the rubber industry, specializing in proof 
ing of all kinds of fabrics, with natural poe synthetic rubber, plastic resins 
and unsupported films. Excellent knowledge of comp yundi ing, mixing, 
calendering, and spreading. Address Box No. 385, care of INpiA RuBBER 
Wont. 


AVAILABLE: CHIEF ENGINEER, FIFTEEN YEARS 
with a large rubber manufacturer covering Construction and 
Maintenance in Mechanical Rubber Goods, Tires and Tubes, 
and Reclaim Rubber Plants. Graduate Engineer. Interested 
in making permanent connection with smaller organization. 
Address Box No. 387, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





RUBBER CHE MIST, B. S., M.S. DEGREES, 9 YEARS’ EXPERI 
ence in compounding, research, and factory processing of natural, synthetic 
rubber, and plasti for molded products, sx oles, heels, coated fabrics, sundries, 
and wire and cable seeks respo msible position. Married; salary $6500. Ad 
dress Box No 389, care of INDIA RuBBER Worvp. 


SALES OR. MANAGEMENT oi ge sea WITH MANUFACTURER 
f idust ) roods. College graduate, age 32, experi ienced 
id sales management. background 


um. Address Box No. 396, care of 








COMPANY OR 
tion capacity fe per year minimum in non 
items. Remuner n based on percentage. Address 
of Inpta RusBer Wortp. 





MOLDED GOODS 


00,000 


MANAGER FOR 
} “t 








ox No. 397, care 


EXPERIENCE 


goode, and footwear 


_ FOREMAN 15 YE ARS’ 


idering res, mechanica 


MIXING, MILLING, AND 
are of INDIA » Rt BBER WORLD. i 


Address Box No. 398, 


AND CALEN- 
Address Box 


MIXING 
nyl film. 


POSITION W ANTED | AS FORE MAN OF 
dering — lents in unsupported Vi 
Ni 399, care of INDIA ese = Pro 


FACTORY MANAGER—BROAD EXPERIENCE, 
production control, wage incentives, quality control, material 
conservation. Special experience in methods, plant engineer- 
ing, and machine design. Experienced in job evaluation and 
union relations. Production experience in mechanical rubber 
goods—mill room, belts, hose, molded, friction, and textiles. 
Address Box No. 400, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








RU nee: R CHEMIST, Ph.D. 10 YEARS’ LABORATORY AND FAC- 
7 experience in tires, coated fabrics, and calendered plastics desires respon- 
ible job combining research with factory problems. Will bring to your 





-s sition a practical mind trained in getting results. Address Box No. 402, 


care of INDIA Rvwper w ORLD. ~ 


SITUATIONS OPEN» 


” REPRESENTATIVE ES WANTED TO SELL RUBBER AND LATEX 
compounds, resin emulsions, and curing dispersions. Excellent salary and 
commission for right men. Do not apply unless you are thoroughly experi- 
enced and have a good following. ADHESIVE PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION, 1660 Boone Avenue, Bronx 60, New York. 

TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT AND CON- 
struction engineers—Excellent opportunity in progressive 
eastern company. Unlimited opportunity for advancement. 
Salary commensurate with ability. Address Box No. 375, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


~ PRODU CTION FOREMAN ON MOL DED RU BBER PRODUCTS. 
Supervise press line and mill room for manufacture of molded rubber 
plumbing products. Address Box No. 380, care of Inp1a RuseerR Wor vp. 


SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 

WANTED: PHYSICAL CHEMIST for Research Labora- 
tory of Middle West Rubber Company. Must have good 
educational background and ability to head group in Poly- 
merization Research. Excellent salary for qualified person. 
(Members of Research Laboratory have been notified we are 
making this request.) Address Box No. 381, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: ORGANIC CHEMIST for Research Labora- 
tory of Middle West Rubber Company. Must have good 
educational background and ability to head group in Organic 
Synthesis. Excellent salary for qualified person. (Members 
of Research Laboratory have been notified we are making 
this request.) Address Box No. 382, care of INDIA RUB- 
BER WORLD. 


TIRE CURING FOREMAN—Must have experience and 
capability in supervising tire production, Permanent position 
with attractive salary for man with resourcefulness and 
ability. Eastern concern. Specify all qualifications first letter. 
Address Box No. 376, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


MISCELLANE- 


WANTED: MAN EXPERIENCED IN HANDLING 
ous grades scrap rubber. Reply giving experience and age. Address Box No. 
383, care of Inp1A RupBer Wor vp. 


RUBBER CHEMIST. Experience in hose compounding 
and construction with thorough knowledge of synthetic rubber 
compounding essential. Experience with plastics also de- 
sirable. Must have degree in Chemistry or Chemical Engi- 
neering. This position requires seasoned technical man with 
background gained from actual experience in the hose busi- 
ness. 

RUBBER CHEMIST. Experienced in compounding both 
natural and synthetic rubber for complete mechanical goods 
products line. Chemistry or Chemical Engineering degree 
essential. 


RUBBER CHEMIST. Must have experience in compound- 
ing natural and synthetic rubber for V-Belts. Man for this 
position must have Chemistry or Chemical Engineering de- 
gree and must have had experience in the belt business. 


CHEMICAL, MECHANICAL, OR GRADUATE EN- 
GINEER. Must know mathematics (Differential Calculus). 
Experience in our type of products not necessary, but would 
be helpful. This man will be trained. 


TESTING ENGINEER. Prefer man with degree in Chem- 
istry or Chemical or Mechanical Engineering for physical 
test work. Should have experience in this type of work, but 
not necessarily in rubber industry. 


LOCATION: NEW JERSEY. 

Reply in detail giving education, age, experience, salary 
desired. Address Box No. 394, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


TIRE FINISHING SUPERVISOR—Opening for man 
with experience in supervising duties connected with cured 
tire final finishing. Position offers excellent opportunity for 
advancement. All replies confidential. Address Box No. 377, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


CHEMIST WITH REASONABLE EXPERIENCE 
compounding and controlling rubber and synthetic molded 
products. Must have initiative and ambition to do product 
and process development work, under immediate direction of 
chief. Position permanent. Company small, but highly reputa- 
ble. Location, Central Massachusetts. Address Box No. 390, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
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Continued 
SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


PLANT MANAGER 


For Rubber Plant employing 150 to 200 people, manu- 
facturing diversified line of mechanical rubber goods. 
Must have successful past in operating plant; one capable 
of organizing and supervising personnel to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency. Must be familiar with all phases of pro- 
duction, including mixing, Banbury, milling, calender, 
tubing, braiding, vulcanizing, and molding. State age, 
education, experience, present earnings, and salary ex- 


pected. 








Address Box No. 368 
Care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











CHEMIST, ASSISTANT; YOUNG; SOME RUBBER, SYNTHETIC 
rubber, and plastics experience for research and development work. Good 
opportunity. Metropolitan New York City area. Send complete résumé. 
Address Box No. 392, care of Inp1A RuBBER Wor Lp. 

ORGANIC CHEMIST: Synthetic rubber manufacturing plant located 
in Midwest needs organic chemist to assist in supervision of laboratory work 
on production control and development of new polymer types. M.S. degree 
and experience with synthetic polymers desirable although not essential pro- 
vided sufficient experience in organic development work can be shown. 
Salary in line with experience and training. Write giving complete data. 
Address Box No. 395, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor.p. 





Must be capable of supervising all tube room operations. Open- 


445 


Sales engineer 
Wa nted for hydraulic 


presses and equipment 


we 


The sales division of an Eastern company 
has an opening for a thoroughly experi- 
enced man in the field of hydraulic presses, 
of both the accumulator operated and self- 
contained types, hydraulic machinery and 
hydraulic pumping equipment. Sound engi- 
neering background and a good sales per- 
sonality are prime requisites. Salary open. 
Write giving outline of personal and busi- 
ness record. Interviews will be arranged at 
our expense for those who qualify. Letters 
acknowledged promptly and treated in con- 
fidence. Address: 


Box No. 371, 
Care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 





ing offers unlimited opportunity for man of experience and 








capability. Progressive eastern concern. All replies strictly | 
confidential. Address Box No. 378, care of INDIA RUBBER 


WORLD. 
WANTED: SALESMAN AS CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE BY A | 


rapidly growing manufacturer of an inflatable rubber goods line of Air Mat- 
tresses and Rubber Boats. Man with knowledge of sporting goods, jobbers, 
and dealers in Northwest preferred. Salary, expenses, and bonus. Address 
Box No. 408, care of INp1a RusBER Wor p. 


WANTED BY A MANUFACTURER OF MECHANIC- 
al rubber goods, salesmen familiar with either Conveyer Belt | 
business or who knows the trade. State salary and territory. 
Address Box No. 409, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


~ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED: COMPLETE MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS PLANT 
equipment, including mills, calender, presses, pumps, Banbury mixer, hose 
machine, belt press, extruding machine, etc. Send complete description, 
location, and price to Box No. 379, care of INpIA RuBBER Wor_p. 

















NEW AND BETTER 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12” diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 
CADIZ, OHIO 














WANTED: HEAVY-DUTY RUBBER MILL, 20 x 20 x 50” OR 20 x 20 





x 60”; good running condition. Please give full details in first letter. No 
dealers, please. Address Box No. 386, care of Inp1A RuBBeR Wor tp. 





WANTED: COMPLETE RUBBER PLANT EQUIPMENT, INCLUD- 
ing Mills, Presses, Pumps, W.&P. or Banbury Mixers, Screens, etc. Send 
complete description, location, and prices. Address Box No. 393, care of 
Inp1ia RusBper Wor tp. 





t 

{ 

{ 

[ 

( 
WANTED: ONE 22x22x60” RUBBER MILL WITH DRIVE, MOTOR, I 
and controls for 60 cycle, 3 phase, 440 V. current. Apron belt attachment | 
also desirable. Please state price, location, and complete description. | 
Address Box No. 404, care of INp1a RUBBER WorLp. l 
l 

| 

l 

I 

t 

! 

{ 

| 

I 

I 

| 





WANTED: ONE FLYING SHEAR WITH OR WITHOUT ELECTRIC 
motor, motor controls and drive and with or without conveyer belt. Please | 
state price, location, and complete description. Address Box No. 405, care 
of InpIiA RuBBER Wor tp. 





MOLDS WANTED: APPROXIMATELY %” CAVITY BY 28”, 31”, AND 
36” square inside; plain surface; will rent or buy. Address Box 407, care 
of Inp1a RusBeER Wor -p. 





WISH TO PURCHASE HYDRAULIC PRESSES, INJECTION 
Molding Machines, Mixers, Mills, Pumps, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Banbury | 
Mixers. No dealers. Address Box No. 410, care of Inp1a RupseR Wortp. | 


COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 
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—neEw— MACHINERY —usep— 


RUBBER MILL INDUSTRY 


OUR NEW MACHINES 
MIXERS — MILLS — CUTTERS — SAFETY BRAKES 
SUSAN GRINDERS — TRIMMERS — LIFT TABLES — HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


\ OUR FIVE POINT REBUILDING PROCESS 


I—INSPECTION 2—DISASSEMBLY 
3—REBUILDING 
4—MODERNIZING 5—GUARANTEE A 


L. ALBERT and SON 


TRENTON, N. J. AKRON, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, (CAL. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


























An International Standard of ain . 
Measurement for Classified Advertisements 
Hardness @ Elasticity 












































Plasticity of Rubber, ete. Continued 
Is the DUROMETER and ELASTOM- oie 
ETER (23rd year) MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
These are all factors vital in the selection of raw reas 
oe oe SS a Se FOR SALE: NEVER USED Cleveland Speed Reducer, 139 H.P. ratio 
geo peg ple erg a perme oe 9 8 to 1. Tubers 3%” to 6”. 3—30 x 24” Hydraulic Presses, 12” rams 
pt < noe eee a 4—W. & P. Mixers up to 625-gallon capacity; 10—High Pressure Hy- 
It is economic extravagance to be without these A 4 
instruments. Used free handed in any position raulic Pumps, Accumulators up to 6,000 GPM. Dry Mixers, Grinders, 
or on Bench Stands, convenient, instant registra- Pulverizers, etc. Send for complete list. oe ATED PRODUCTS 
tions, fool proof. CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York 7, N. 
Ask for our Descriptive Bulletins and wana 
Price List R-4 and R-5. FOR SALE: 1—3 -ROLL 60” CALENDER; 1—4-ROLL 8x18 OUTSOLE 
. calender; 1—80” 2-roll Embossing Calender; 1—3-roll 60” Embossing Cal- 
THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. ender; 2—40” Mi Is 1—6x12 "Experimental Mi ill; 1—Span Grinder; 1—12” 
y " Erie strat ner; 2—W asher Mills; 1—6” Adamson Tt ubing Machine; 1—4” 
Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St., JAMAICA, NEW YORK Adams Tubing Machine; 1 “Bi irmingham 60” Varnish Machine; 1—#3 
Agents in all foreign countries. Banbury Mixer; 1—30x30 F arrel Masticator; 4—Spreading Machines; 
6—2( )-gallo Qn Uprig zht Churns; 2—40-gallon Pony Mixers; 1—60” Doubling 
& alen tae 800’ Overhe ad Track with Switches; 2—Hydraulic Presses. Ad 
dress Box No. 391, care of INp1a RUBBER Wort. 
+ ee eee 
Ne un Rubber Spreaders hae ( 10D BLACK ROCK TRIMMING MACHINES, MODEL NO. 
. +-TA, use . nly nine months. Address Box No. 403, care of INDIA 
Churns, Pony Mixers Rupper Wort. 
Saturators FOR SALE: 1—15"x36" RUBBER MILL; 3—12"x30” RUBBER MILLS; 
1—Foot-Operated Pt bie Press; 1—Hydraulic-Operated Dinker; 1—Gehn- 
rich Oven (4 4x3 capacity); 3—Gehnrich Ovens (5x5x3 capacity); 1— 
es 
Ba tar \ 1] ss ox y 0 Ca -4 v 
Used nil Rebuilt —_ > — m Mikro-Pulverizer. Address Box No. 406, care of Inpra RUBBER 





Rubber — Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Leecust Street Medford, Mass. 


HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Operating, Globe, Angle, or Check Valves— 
Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, 
etc.—For almost any size or pressure. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 

















336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY SPECIALIZING IN we? RUBBER 
TOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES . 
sTOC MANDRELS USED MACHINERY aad 
: AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
868 WINDSOR ST. - HARTFORD, CONN. TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 
epresentatives 
tiie Pema ie aie ERIC BONWITT AKRON 8, OHIO 














GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE a FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS| 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


319-328 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. CABLE “URME” NEWARK. N. J 
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TO SELL YOUR BUSINESS 


Classified Advertisements FOR CASH 


| MAY BE A WISE MOVE 


= Continued ; = N 0 W 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
YoU may be relieved of much worry and unnecessary 


expense. 




















WORKING PARTNER WANTED FOR PACIFIC COAST RUBBER 





goods manufacturing plant. Must be thoroughly familiar with latest produc- YOUR company (its personnel intact, as a rule) will 
tion methods. $15,000 will purchase half interest. Remarkable opportunity gain the benefit of added capital, p'us the ex- 
for right party. Address Box No. 373, care of Inpta RuBBER WoRrLD. “ ce . 

oa Pert management of an experienced, reputable operating 

MANUFACTURERS ATTENTION! Experienced toy distributer with a. . ee ron Sesh — 
important NATIONAL following in the different classes of trade can supply TH ERE is profit in it for all. As principals (not 
complete sales coverage including Canadian trade and all export business to brokers) with substantial finances and a 
a well-financed and enterprising manufacturer. ACT NOW TO SECURE : 2 ee i 
LEADERSHIP IN QUARTER-BILLION-DOLLAR TOY INDUSTRY. background of long experience, we are interested in industrial 
Address Box No. 388, care of Inpra RupBER WorLp. plants. ; ees : 

EES SEI a Naeee ie ia a a © ALL consultations and negotiations strictly confidential 
WORKING PARTNER WANTED. MUST BE EX- Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 





perienced in brake lining, compounds, laboratory work and 
testing—wire back or dry mix. Location, East. Address Box 
No. 401, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


GOVERNMENT SALES MOLDS . 











Washington representative, 4 years’ experience, contacts WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
already established with buying offices of U. S. and foreign — 
governments, will accept limited number non-competitive Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
accounts as sales representative. Write Box No. 370, Care and Mechanical Goods 
a a eee MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 





GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 


Well-established rubber company desires exclusive YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


representation on rubber tile, cove base and allied LEVI C. WADE Co. 


ig gga a large volume of business 19 BENNETT ST. LYNN. MASS. 
Address Box No. 369 
Care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 























PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist Synthetic Rubber 


We are equipped to perform all types of physical and chemical tete 
for synthetic rubber. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with com- 
pletely equipped laboratories are prepared to render you Every Form 

















of Chemical Service. Fairhaven Massachusettes 
Ask for “The Consulting Chemist and Your Business” 

$04 Washington Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
\ For synthetic or natural rubber, latex, or reclaimed rubber MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY 
{ compounding; especially fine for mechanical goods. Molded and Extruded Specialties 

A L U M j N U M F LA K E Long Branch, New Jersey 
AND SOUTHERN CLAYS , 
The ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY, Inc. Telephone: Long Branch 1222 
Box 3722, Kenmore Station Akron 14, Ohio 














SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 










GRANULATED CORK Ty Lager 
o DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
SHIELD LININGS | STOCKINET SHEETS 
FOR EXTENDING RUBBER BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY aa OE Rc 
, RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 











RAND RUBBER CO. BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. MFRS, 






oe ee oe 4 = 











<= == i eee The Mold Treatment for Plastics and Rubber 
“In allo years i h bber busi Sw ver have se he equal to 
SMALL RUBBER PARTS for WAR CONTRACTS MOLDEZE” . .. says ChE Bage tamaus rales Sem, 
; BLOWN + SOLID + SPONGE Majority of Leading Firms now use MOLDEZE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC ~~ Send for 1 long-lasting pint... $5 delivered 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. OHIO PROTECTIVE COATINGS, INC., BOX 56RW DETROIT 27 
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INERETTE is a specially prepared interleaving paper. It preserves the 
tackiness of the stock since it contains no oil or wax which might migrate. 
We suggest its use for separating light weight rubber stocks. We do not suggest 
Linerette as a substitute for Holland cloth; however, we have reason to believe 


that some companies are using it with success 


Introduced in 1925, Linerette is thoroughly tried and proven—a specification 


sheet, made to rigid standards of quality. 


This paper may be obtained in any width up to and including 54”, and is 
furnished in rolls of 9”, 11%", 13”, and 15” diameters; put up on 3” i.d. cores. 
The yield is approximately. six square yards to the pound. A 9” roll contains 


about 375 linear yards and a 15” diameter about 1150 linear yards. 
Investigate Linerette now. Write for free samples, specifying width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 MAURICE AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


NEW BOOK 


tells how to get 

service from 
liners. illustrated 
diagrams. Tells 

to use liners 
* efficiently. Write 
your copy no 





LINERETTE 1: 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURE 


or CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


LINERETTE 


Jo ee saaka’ gis i i ce | ee no 





ms. Tells 


liners 
tly. Write 
r copy no 





